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FOREWORD 


T his is a study of acculturation or, perhaps more accurately, of a 
series of culture contact problems and hypotheses exemplified by the 
sixteenth-centurj' Spanish conquest of much of America. I am trying 
to do two things: to present a solid body of substantive data on Spanish 
ethnogi-aphy, as an aid to anthropologists working in tlie Spanish American 
field, to use these data, in relation to the New IVorld, to consider aspects 
of acculturation theory which, it seems to me, have not receK^ the atten¬ 
tion they desen*e. On pages 7-9 some of the shortcomings in the theo^ 
retical framework characterising contemporary studies of culture contact 
are discuss^. Here it is sufficient to suggest that in recent years most 
anthropologists have dealt with acculturation as if the problem were large¬ 
ly limited to the reaction of a recipient people to a dominant donor gi-oup. 
This approach, while valid and important, channels thinking towards 
individuals, and consequently emphasizes psychological and sociological 
process^, to the neglect of culture. It is frequently stated—in fact, it is 
axiomatic—that cultures never meet, that only people who carry culture 
come into contact with each other. Of course in a strict sense this is true. 
On a difTerent level, however, it is quite justifiable to argue that cultures 
do meet. If the point of reference is cultures rather than individuals, 
different types of problems suggest themselves. 

In this study my point of reference is culture, and particularly the con¬ 
tact of cultures. The methodological approach further differs from most 
acculturation studies in that the characteristics of the donor culture, rather 
than the psychological and sociological reaction of the recipient peoples, 
receive primary attention. This has ted me to ask, ''How can we concep¬ 
tualize and describe the profile of a dominant donor culture that impinges 
on a less complex society? What are the selective processes that create this 
profile? How' does a dominant culture, as it is manifest in a contact situ¬ 
ation, work to develop new hybrid cultures?" To answer the first two 
questions I suggest the theoretical model of "conquest culture," represent¬ 
ing the totality of donor infiuences brought to bear on a recipient society. 
To answer the third question I offer the concept of "cultural crystallization" 
to explain the dynamics of "conquest culture" in the contact situation, 
and to show how its total potential impact is channeled and limited by the 
successful efforts of new hybrid cultures to achieve reintegration and 
stability. These ideas are discussed explicitly in chapters 2 and 17, 

The selection of topics to illustrate these problems has been eclectic and 
arbitrary, reflecting my substantive and theoretical Interests, and my 
personal experiences in Spanish America and Spain, Several bodies of 


flats! wliich logically belong here have been omittcci because they have al¬ 
ready been discussed in article form. Particularly to be noted are the 
relationships between cofradum and the coutpodre^po in Spain and 
America (Foster 1953a>, relationships betw’een folk medical practices in 
both areas (Foster 1953b), and the San Juan fiesta of San Pedro Manrique 
(Foster 1955). 

My desire to work in Spain stemmed from field research in Mexico, and 
particularly from the study of the mestizo village of Tzintzuntzan (Foster 
1948a) , in which the mixture of native American and Spanish cultures is 
so obvious. This work was carried out from 1944 to 1946 under the aus¬ 
pices of the Smithsonian Institution's Institute of Social Anthropology, 
while I was assigned as visiting professor to the Escuela Nacional de 
Antropologia e Hiatoria in Mexico City. The Spanish study likewise was 
done during my period of association with the Institute of Social Anthi'o- 
pologj'. 

In October, 1948, I spent three weeks in Spain making official contacts 
for the proposed research. The Smithsonian Institution sent me as delegate 
to the centenary celebration of the Royal Academy of Geography in Madrid 
in the spring of 1949, an event that gave oppoidiinity to my wife Mary and 
me to spend two months driving through Andalusia and Extremadura 
making preliminary observations. The greater part of the work, however, 
was carried out from September 1949 to September I960. During this time 
T had the good fortune to be associated with tlie Spanish ethnographer. 
Dr, Julio Caro Baroja, then Director of the Museo del Pueblo Espanol, 

Together we worked out a plan for library and field research, designed 
to promote our mutual interests. This plan involved the systematic selection 
of geogiaphical areas of Spain which seemed to hold most of interest with 
respect to the New World, We then examined pertinent litei-sture, marking 
significant sections for typing on cards, to be filed according to the Human 
Relations Area Files (HRAF) system. After each literary survey we vis^ 
ited the area concerned, timing our visits to the extent possible to coiTe- 
spond with fiestas of particular importance and with the major agricultural 
and economic activities of the year. Equipped wdth questionnaires which 
emphasized the lacunae in published data, we were able to fill in the more 
obvious gaps, in addition to taking fairly complete notes on selected aspects 
of culture. Field notes also were typed on HRAF-size cards, in duplicate, 
and filed in separate containers. Each of us thus had a complete file of field 
and reading notes. 

Altogether it proved possible to visit and take significant notes in the 
following provinces; Pontevedra, La Coruna, Lugo, Oviedo (Asturias), 
Santandei% Guipdzcoa, Navarra, Burgos, Soria, Valladolid, Salamanca, 
Avila, Segovia, Madrid, Guadalajara, Cuenca, Toledo, Ciudad Real, Mal¬ 
lorca and Ibiza, Valencia, Alicante, hlurcia, Almeria, Granada, Mdlaga, 
C&diz, Jaen, Cordoba, Sevilla, Huelva, Badajoz and C^eres. The greatest 
gap.^ are Catalonia and the Orense-Zamora-Leon-Palencia area. 
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In addition to field notes and published and archival sources, a third 
invaluable source of data became available. In 1901 the Section of Moral 
and Political Sciences of the Madrid Atheneiun drew up a long question¬ 
naire dealing with the ethnogi'aphy of birth, marriage, and death, and 
sent it out to schoolteachei^ and other persons of similar background and 
interests in soveral hundred Spanish towns and v'illages. Two hundred 
and eighty replies, complete in varj'ing degrees, were received which, when 
copied on 6-iii, by 8-iii. cards resulted in the enormous number of 8,1)00 
entries on birth, 20,000 on marriage, and 15,000 on death. An almost com¬ 
plete copy of this questionnaire, which has been oniy slightiy exploited in 
publisheet sources, is presen-ed in the library of the Instituto de Antro- 
pologia “Bernardino de Sahagun" in Madrid. Through the courtesy of 
tlie Institute’s director. Dr. Jos4 Perez de Barradas, it was possible to con¬ 
sult this mine of information, and to make copies of such parts of the data 
as appeared useful. A printed outline of this questionnaire, which com¬ 
prises more than 15 pages, is contained in Koyos and Aranzadi (1917). 
This is perhaps the most extensive questionnaire which has been used to 
date by ethnologists. 

A field study cannot be carried out without the help and friendship of 
many persons. I am indebted to the W'enner-Gren Foundation for Anthi'o- 
pological Reseai'ch for generous suppoii; in the field and for the publication 
of the finished work. A John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
fellowship materially aided the held research. To the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion I am indebted for permission to absent myself for so long from my 
regular work, and for the opporttmity to serve as delegate at the centenarj’ 
celebration of the Royal Academy of Gertgi'aphy in Madrid. It is a pleasant 
duty to acknowledge the high degree of aid, cooperation, and interest on 
the part of official Spanish circles. Particularly to lie mentioned is Pr. Pablo 
Merrj' del Val, at that time Cultural Relations Consul of the Spanish 
Embassy in Wasliington, to whom I first presented by plan. He introduced 
me to individuals and institutions in Spain with corollary interests. With¬ 
out his enthusiastic support and friendship it is doubtful that the field 
work would have been undertaken. In Sfadrid Dr, Jose Maria Albareda, 
Secretary of the Consejo Superior de Invcstigaciones CientiJicas, was most 
helpful in introducing me to Spanish scientists and in facilitating official 
contacts as needed. Ail Spaniards with whom I had contact, in official posi¬ 
tions. as private scholam, or as held informants, showed the courtesy and 
friendship for which Spain is famous, and which makes working in Spain 
one of the most pleasant experiences an anthropologist can have. 

Ediianat note '.—^The descriptive data of this monograph apply primarily 
to Spain. I have found no ea33' solution to the problem of relating these data 
to Spanish America, Moderate use has been made of footnotes to call 
attention to specific similarities. In general, however, 1 attempt to meet the 
problem by intrmlucing each descriptive chapter (4 through 16) with a 
brief synthesis of Spanish American patterns, as backgi-ound for the 
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Spanish data, and ending each chapter with several paragraphs of com* 
parisons mid comments to tie the two areas together, fieferences to 
Spanish (but not American) sources used to supplement field ohserva* 
tions are appended at the end of each descriptive chapter. Some titles are 
not specifically (luoted; all, however, have been consulted in preparing 
the chapter in question, and all contain valuable data for further reading, 

June 1, 1959 Oeorge M. Foster 

Berkeley, California 
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CONTEMPORARY HISPANIC AMERICAN CULTURE: 
THE PRODUCT OF ACCULTURATION 


HE native peoples of America at tlie end of the fifteenth century 



foi-med, in terms of cultural complexity, a specti-um or continuum 


ranging from the simplest hunting-fishing-gathering tribal societies to 
highly developed civilisations with urban and peasant components. Yet, in 
spite of these notable differences, they were alike in that they had ail 
developed from the level of pre-bow-and-arrow hunters without significant 
contact with other regions. From the point of view of culture history they 
represented one of only two truly independent cultural ti-aditions; the Old 
World was the other. This tradition had culminated, in MeaoAmerica, in 
high civilizations based on agiicultural and trading economies, with craft 
specialization, large cities, monumental aixhitecture, elaborate politico- 
religious organizations, and dense populations. Soft metals were worked, 
writing w'as being developed, and the idea of the wheel was present in 


toys. 


The peoples of the Iberian Peninsula until near the end of the fifteenth 
century were grouped in several politically autonomous units, which re¬ 
flected significant cultural and social differences. Yet they were alike in 
that they had shared the same basic culture history thi*ough several mil- 
Icnia, during which time they were e.xposed to the basic innovations of 
Western Eurasia and North Africa. Neolithic farmei-s from Africa had 
been followed by HaJlstatt iron workers from Europe, and Phoenicians 
and Greeks had brought civilization from the Eastern Mediterranean. Six 
centuries of "Roman domination gave the peninsula a common language, uni¬ 
fied political control, widespread urbanization, and other forms and values 
of Rome. The subsequent Moorish invasion brought Graeco-Roman learn¬ 
ing of antiquity, as well as notable original contributions in such fields as 
agriculture, medicine, mathematics, and other foims of science. Finally, 
with the slow Christian reconquest, the peninsula was again brought with¬ 
in the orbit of Western European culture. No fifteenth-centurj' Old World 
cultural tradition was richer than that of the Iljerian Peninsula. 

At this time chance brought Spanish culture into contact with that of 
a targe part of the New World. Within a hundred years, and in most areas 
much less time, most of the native peoples from northern Mexico southward 
(Brazil excluded) were conquered and subdued by Spanish force of arms, 
their native forms of life rudely broken, and great changes brou^t about 
in their ways of living. At no other time in history has there been ,<(ueh a 
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significant degree of culture contact between peotiles of completely distinct 
traditions. Within fifty years as many as 150,000 Spaniards of all social 
claves and occupations (Friede 1052) had swarmed over America, mixing 
racially and cultm ally with tlie conquered native peoples and setting in 
motion the historical processes that subsequently produced the contempo- 
rai-y hybrid civilizations of Spanish America, civilizations that, in most 
of the area, draw upon the racially vigorous and culturally varied back¬ 
grounds of the Old and New Worlds. 

Tn some pai'ts of America, like southeiTi Argentina and Chile, and 
northern Mexico, native populations were sparse, and exerted but little 
influence on the invadei's” way of life. But in most of the area populations 
were^ moderate to dense, and Spanish ways were profoundly modified by 
existing cultures. The remarkable thing, however, is not that indigenous 
culture played such a role in modifying Spanish culture but rather that 
these powerful native influences should in the long run have been shaped 
and controlled by even more powerful Iberian forces. In Mexico, Guate¬ 
mala, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, the visible Indian populations and the 
element^ of Indisji culture are impressive, giving to each country many of 
ite distinctive qualities. These Indian elements are now parts of the na¬ 
tional culture, shared by educated and elite with the illiterate and lowly. 
But overriding the Indian-based characteristics are the generic Spanish 
similarities, stemming from the time of the Conquest and giving Hispanic 
America a cultural unity which has led anthropologists, historians, and 
philosophers to think in terms of a common Contemporary Hispanic Ameri¬ 
can culture (e.g,, GUI in 194Tb, 1955). That is, in anthropological terminolo- 
g>', Hispamc America can be thought of as an enoimous culture area, 
modem in origin, distinct from British America and from all other world 
areas. To quote Gillin "there is a common pattern of customs, institutions, 
and ethos that characterizes modem I.,atin [read Hispanic! American 
society as a whoJe . . ” (1966, p. 488). 

This common pattern becomes understandable if we conceive it to be 
the result of the Spanish way of life from the beginning of the sixteenth 
to the early years of the nineteenth centuries, molding new forms based 
on Old and New World races and cultures. The “Spanish way of life" was 
manifest in the character, personality, personal habits, and beliefs of the 
first conquistadors and the later settlers who went to America, It was 
manifest, perhaps even more sharpb , in a philosophy about God, sovereign. 
State, and man which was remarkable as much for its effectiveness as a 
guide to action as for its internal consistency and completeness. This 
philosophy w^ instrumental in producing a colonial policy which had as its 
goal the spiHtual and legal conquest of the native peoples of America, 
the suppression or modification of large parts of their indigenous cultures, 
and toe replacement of aboriginal ways with those characteristics of 
Spanish culture believed by Church and State to be the most advanced and 
desirable forms of Spanish life and thought. 
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So ofFoctive was this colonial policy that, by tho time of the Wars of 
Indopendanoe in tho second decade of the nineteenth century, all of His- 
panic America from northern Mexico to southern Argentina and Chile was 
strongly marhed by a common cultural stamp which reflected the drive 
of Spanish culture and the vitality of tiie race that carried it. Although, f ol¬ 
lowing separation from Spain, a series of independent nations emerged, 
each with pecuiia)' geographical, economic, and social characteristics and 
witii local traditions and histories, the supranational resemblances even 
today, a century and a half later, are so pi'onounced that, in anthropological 
concept, all countries together constitute a single culture area. The traveler 
who begins at tlie Rio Grande and journeys southward will find, all along 
his route, material forms, habits, and mental attitudes so similar tlmt, 
after some experience, he can pi'edict a gifat deal of what he will find 
in any new area into which he ventures. 

or these common characterlstJcs language is the most striking. Pronunci¬ 
ations and vocabularies vary a bit from country to countrj -—U is pro¬ 
nounced V hi Mexico while the Castilian ly is retained In Colombia, and the 
Guatemalan aywmate (alligator pear> becomes palta in tlie Andes—but 
if the foreign ti'aveler has learned Spanish well in one of the eighteen 
countries, he will encounter few' difiiculties in any of the others. In no other 
place in the world is it possible to travel so far, through so many coun¬ 
tries in which the same language is spoken. 

In all of tliese countries tile cities, towns, and villages are laid out in 
essentially the same fashion. ExcejJt in those places wiiere the industrial 
age is rushing in, destroying the patterns of centuries, the checkerboard 
streets of the "grid-plan" to^vn surround the central plasa W'ith its ca¬ 
thedral or church, government buildings, and market. Traditioiially the 
homes of the "best" families, of \vealth and lineage, are near the center 
of town; only in the larger and most modem cities does one find a growing 
tendency to buiki fine homes in suburban residential areas. 

Although the pattern is weakening today, fairly inflexible social classes 
still characterize much of Hispanic America. History teaches that the 
Catholic Church in the Middle Ages justified a tight class system in which 
each social gitiup had its particular social and economic function to fulfill. 
And anthropology teaches that when a technologically superior or more 
w'arlike group conquers a less powerful group and sets itself up as ruler, 
caste differences tend to result. Both of these historical factors have com¬ 
bined in Hispanic America to perpetuate a class structure tiiat is increas- 
ing!y strained by the impersonality of growing industrial economies. Other 
social characteristics of Hispanic America include the large size of the 
extended family and the importance of the resulting relationships, the 
legal dominance of the male in family relationships and his freedom to 
avail himself of a socially sanctioned double sex standard, ajid the love of 
and the desire to have many children. 

In religion, Catholicism is dominant. From the Rio Grande to Pata¬ 
gonia the cult of the Virgin Mary is the core of religious loyalty^ the same 
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saints are honored on the same days and in essentially the same fashion, 
and the same Mass draws the faithful each Sunday. 

In government democratic fonns exist in constitutions and law couits, 
but the functioning of the system demonstrates that by democracy most 
Hispanic Americans understand something rather different from Anglo- 
Saxons. Personalismo —an effective personal working relationship with 
the right people—rather than impersonal principle is more often than not 
the basis on which government, and business as well, functions. 

A similar ethos is found in all the area. Life tends to be looked at in the 
same way, there is common agreement as to the desirable goals, and atti¬ 
tudes tow'ard work, health, and enjoyment betray common historical bonds. 
The external forms of human relationships are more highly stylized than 
in more hurried societies, and courtesy for its mvn sake is elaborately 
developed. Pei’sonal and national pride are great, and dignity and face must 
be preserved at all cost, 

In spite of, or perhaps because of. a long authoritarian tradition in 
Chui*ch and State, laws and regulations often are considered things to be 
avoided, and satisfaction is taken in an individualism and a freedom of 
spirit and action which sometimes approach anarchy. Although authority 
may be flouted, power is respected and desired, p<*wer as exercised by the 
political caitdillo. the strong nmn, or the ruthless yet successful military 
general or business man. Unlike the traditional attitude of predominantly 
Protestant socictiesj work is not thought to be a positive value; it is re¬ 
gard Cfl as a necessary evil, something most people must do to live, but 
something to l>e avoided when and if one has been born w'ealthy or has 
hml smrte, fortune in financial dealings. Govei-nment lotteries are general, 
and reflect the near-univei^sal hope that good luck will mean freedom from 
monetar>" %voiTiea and "work. 

In rural areas the Spanish legacy is equally apparent. Farm tools, 
and the techniques associated with agricultural production, usually leflect 
more of Spain than of native America. Old World oxen draw the Mediter¬ 
ranean scratch plow, even to prepare the ground for maize in many 
places, and the hoofs of horses ti'amp out grains of wheat, just as is done 
in Exti^madui-a today. The adobe walls of houses may reflect both Spanish 
and native techniques, but the common red tile roof is but one of a number 
of Moorish elements that found their way to the New Workl. The lake or 
ocean shore fisherman, whether Indian or mestizo, draiv.s in his catch 
in a (hinehorro, otermyo, or net, all of Iberian origin fas far as 

America is concerned), while the hook-and-line fisherman uses the common 
peninsular espinel or paittnffre tret lines. 

Hispanic American arts and crafts, while owing much to Indian develop- 
ments, reveal profound and far-reaching European influences. The colonial 
Spanish flat-bed loom long ago replaced simpler native weaving techniques, 
except in areas of continued dense Indian populations, and heavy fulled 
woolen cloth quickly became a standard clothing material, even among such 
Indians as the Tarascans. Spanish carpenters’ and masons' tools brought 
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^'e&ter ma 5 ter>' of wood and stone, in building and in woodworking, while 
the primitive circular Mediterranean kiln made possible higher tempera* 
tures so that glazed ware could be made, and the introduced potter's wheel 
encouraged the continuation of fine Talavera-type majoJica. The solid¬ 
wheeled cart and the pack animal facilitated transportation in America, 
thereby strengthening preexisting patterns of commerce, and particularly 
periodic markets. 

In the life of the individual, Spanish influence is apparent at every 
point, The taboos associated with pregnancy, and witli the postnatal 
euarentena, the beliefs and rhymes about teething, and the games played 
by children are far more often Spanish than indigenous. Courting patterns 
and maiTiage rules, too, reveal Spanish influence, even in those ai-eas of life 
in which the Church was not particularly interieste<l. The same is true of 
death rites and beliefs. 

Contemporary' Hispanic America, and its Indian and Spanish anteced¬ 
ents, has attracted anthropologists for more than a hundred years. 
Initially, research interest was directed toward the living native peoples 
and the archaeological remains of their forebears. During the latter half of 
the nineteenth century and the first quarter of the twentieth the field 
techniques and general concepts that characterized anthropoiogj' in other 
parts of the world were applied to this area. Tribes were studied largely as 
the products of their own particular developmental sequences, modified 
by other native tribes which, although they might be somewhat simpler 
or more complex, v'erc nonetheless all very different from Western civili¬ 
zation. Attempts were made to reconstruct the “pure" form of tribal cul¬ 
ture, before contact with civilization, and the differences between tribes 
were emphasized, at tile expense of the similarities. The goal of most field 
workers was to find out as much as possible about a tribe, and problem- 
oriented research was limited to historical reconstructions, presumed early 
contacts, and the like. 

Subsequently, interest expanded to include TIispanicized Indian and 
mestizo communities. This trend is moat clearly marked by Red field'a 
study of Tepoztlan, Mexico (1930}. although there were precursors, par¬ 
ticularly Gamio's monumental work on the valley of Teotihuacan (1922). 
Redfield differed from his predecessors in selecting a small town essentially 
mestizo in composition, although much Aztec was still spoken there, rather 
than a tribal people. Here he emphasized, not the unique and the aboriginal, 
but rather the town and its culture in relation to Mexican national life, 
and as a part of what he called a generic Mexican "folk" culture. A ma- 
iority of subsequent ethnographical .studies in Hispanic America con¬ 
centrated on the town or village rather than the tribe. Sometimes the 
communities w'ere essentially mestizo, such as Gillin's Moche (19-I7a) or 
Foster’s Tzintzuntzan (1918a). Sometimes the communities were more 
completely Indian in speech and in many customs, such as Parson's klitla 
(1936) or Beals’s Ch^wi (1946). 
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In all these studies, howeverj there was a change in much more than 
nela subjects. On the one hand, new research techniques were employed, 
some sociological in nature, like the use of census materials and question- 
Mires, others psychological in inspiration, like the application of pro- 
jwtive tests coupled with attempts to determine pei-sonality types. On the 
other hand, conceptualisation of basic problems broadened enormously. 
Anthropologists came to realize that most Hispanic American culture, 
n iiether rural or urban, of small-community size or national in scope, was 
a new and distinctive entity with two dominant roots, one embedded in 

indigenous American culture and the other in Iberian culture, largely of the 
colonial period. 

It be^me apparent that, to understand contemporary Hispanic Atneri- 
ir^iH Tf as^ts, it would be necessary to approach the prob- 

^ br^der perspective than that afford^ by 
trmlitionaJ ^thropological concepts of simple trait diffusion. Acculturation 

emphasis on con- 

tinuous and prolonged eonUct between people of different traditions and 

fccent years this theoretical 
Rework b^n mstnimental in pointing the problems that liave 
occu])ied the attention of field workers in Hispanic America. 

Before the si^ficance of a contemporary Hispanic American culture 
as a new and distinctive phenomenon was completely understood accul- 
^ration studies in that region were usually marked by aSTs'evSy 

tho Pioblem. Depending on whethw 

pwples being studied appeared (on an impressionistic basis) to be 
more Indian or more mestizo, their culture was looked uponTs n^tiv^ 

Whirh Spanish contact or as essentially a Spanish culture 

nhich had taken on many of the material elements and at least some of 
the etho^ of Indian life. iTsually the anthropologist placeil greater emphasis 
on the Indian component; his professional inclinatfon to be attracted bv 
exotic cul ure, and his gi-ounding in basic Hew World pJeS^fa^S 
ethno^aphy, made the Indian elements he encountered more easily recog¬ 
nizable than the Iberian eiemenLs. And not infrefmently Spanish traite 
ere ei ronwisly ^cnbed to native American culture: the frequent cJassi- 
ftcation of foods, herbs, and illnesses into “hot" and "cold'' categories and 
the d,™,on of town, into nnd ■■.toror” tnn*. .to SS. 

This tendency to emphasize the native American components in con- 
temiwraiy- Latin American culture, at the expense of Iberten elements is 
e^ily understood The wealth of peninsular documentation left bv rneto! 
lous chroniclei-s, Chuwh archivists, and government officials, not to mention 
the ^vTitinp of novelists, plaj-wrighte, and other literary figures is over- 
fmv^ring to the student who feels his hanrU to be full in mlkin J a filid 
* Nevertheless, anthropologists have become aware of Iberian history 
and culture, and tile limited research they have done has been helnfu^to 

in understanding the processes whereby tliey have mingled together Wn 
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transformed, or been replaced by new forme. At tKe same time, documented 
history is silent on many points that are important to anthropolo^cal 
search. A long series of Spanish chroniclers and native American scholars 
educated by Spaniards have given us superb accounts of much Indian cul¬ 
ture as it existed at the time of the Conquest and in subsequent years, 
Nevertheless, our knowledge of Amerindian culture in Spanish America 
would be very incomplete without the ethnographic tribal and village 
Studies that have been made by anthropologists. Similarly, in addition to 
the work of historians in Spain during the past five hundred years, first¬ 
hand ethnographic investigations of Spanish culture, particularly rural and 
folk, will add much to our understanding of the Spanish component in con- 
temporaiy Hispanic America. 

Since the concept of acculturation has provided the major theoretical 
frame for a majority of anthropological studies in Hispanic America, it 
is necessary to consider in some detail certain shortcomings in this theory 
as applied to the field situation. 

Acculturation can be thought of as both the processes and results of 
the contact of cultures. The term "results" implies that changes occur in 
the contacting cultures. The term "processes" refers to the sociocultural 
and psychological mechanisms w'hereby the changes are achieved. This 
definition is somewhat broader than that of either Herskovits or Kroeber, 
who discuss the subject in widely used texts. The former thinks of accul¬ 
turation as "the study of cuituml transmission, in process, as contrasted 
to diffusion, "the study of achieifS^t cultural transmission’' <1948, p. 526), 
whereas the latter emphasizes the results: “Acculturation comprises those 
changes produced in a culture by the influence of another culture which 
result in an increased similarity of the two” <19-18, p. 125). 

Although anthropolcgists generally recognize that an acculturative proc¬ 
ess occurs when groups of essentially equal power and cultural complexity 
meet, in practice most studies have dealt with situations in which a more 
complex or povrerful donor group controls the contact situation and guides 
St least a part of the transmission of its culture to the weaker, recipient 
group. This fact recently has led Drucker to suggest that the element of 
dominance be included in an operational definition of acculturation, a point 
of view to which T subscribe (1958, p. 4), 

In contact situations marked by disparity in power and cultural com¬ 
plexity, the donor group changes its ways in some degr^, but the major 
changes are found in the ways of the recipient group, Perhaps for this rea¬ 
son most acculturation theory centera around the question of what happens 
to the dominated group. Certainly most of the studies labeled “accultu¬ 
ration" describe single groups and the changes they have undergone as the 
result of contact; this is as true for Spanish America as for other parts 
of the world. We find that these accounts deal with process in terms of 
borrowing, and the selection of elements by the recipient gi-oup that leads 
to acceptance, rejection, integration, syncretism, and the like. Cultural 
processes are discussed on the basis of compatibility, adaptability, con- 
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gruence, fund amenta] fit, or util it}', and sequence and nativistic movements. 
Psychological processes tend to be thought of in terms of the individual, 
the alternate choices he faces, and his decisions. Perhaps, too, the recent 
interest in innovation and its linkage to acculturation theory—through the 
view that, whether a new ti^ait oi'iginates fj'om within or without a society, 
the mode of treatment is the same—strengthen concern with the recipient 
group. 

This interest in recipient gi-oups has led, in practice, to the essential 
neglect of many problems associated with the nature of the donor culture 
and its role in bringing about change. I say "in practice" because in theory 
the problem has been recognised since the early stages of interest in accul¬ 
turation. In their 1936 "Outline for the Study of Acculturation" Redfield, 
Linton, and Hei-skovits repeatedly mention such things as "the elements of 
culture likely to be made available" by the members of contacting groups, 
the “types of traits permitted and forbidden to the receiving group,” 
"traits presented by the donor group," and so forth. Four years later Lin¬ 
ton stressed the importance of knowing which elements are available for 
bon*owing, and pointed out that, at least in the contacts of Europeans and 
natives, only specialised representatives of the donor culture noimally in¬ 
fluenced the recipient group. Moreover, even with an entire band of settlers, 
only a part of a total culture is presented (1940, pp. 496-493), Finally, he 
pointed out that members of a donor culture frequently consciously with¬ 
hold elements of their way of life, foi- reasons of political control, prestige, 
and the like {ibid,, p. 498), 

Among the British, Malinowski has emphasissed that the "aggressive 
or conquering community in situ” is by no means a direct replica of its 
mol^er countr)' (1945, p, IT). He speaks of the “piecemeal l^stowal of 
cultural benefits on the part of Europeans," of a "selective giving by the 
Europeans” (tiiid,, p. 41), and finally of the fact that "selective giving 
influences the process of change perhaps more than any other element in 
the situation" (tMd., p. 58). 

In spite of these and other similar statements, field antliropologista ap¬ 
pear to have thought largely of acculturation situations in terms of total 
cultural systems in contact, and of the changes that occur in the recipient 
culture. Monica Hunter illustrates this point when she writes: “I am con¬ 
cerned to discover the reactions of Pondo culture to European culture” 
(1936, p. 343). It is this tendency that led Julian Steward to remark about 
I.,atin American research that “many studies are made of acculturated 
peoples but few studies are made of their acculturation" (1943, p, 201), 

Since most acculturation studies have involved modern Western society 
in contact with primitive or peasant peoples, the problem of conceptuali¬ 
sation of tile nature of the donor culture has seemed almost insurmount^ 
able. Presumably this first requires thorough description parallel to that 
attempted for the recipient group. But the anthropologist studies primitive 
and peasant peoples precisely because their societies are small and their 
cultures simple; up to a point they can be described. He tends to avoid 
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Western civilization, simply because his methodological and conceptual 
techniques are not adequate to tackle tile problem. In most acculturation 
studies, therefore, the anthropolo^st on page one bows in the direction of 
the principle that both groups must be understood, that acculturation is 
a two-way sti*eet, and that changes in the donor culture are theoretically as 
important as those in the recipient culture. Then he goes his own way, 
analyzing the changes that occur in his primitive or folk community. 

The problem of how to handle a dominant and complex culture in a con¬ 
tact situation has received somewhat more attention in recent years. In 
the 1954 Social Science Research Council statement, “Acculturation: an 
Explanatory Formulation,” the authors state the position that “cultures 
do not meet, but people who are their carriers do. As carriers of traditions 
such contacting individuals never know their entire cultures and never 
convey all they know of them to one another^* (p. 980), More piX'cisely: 

Two components Ri^iire in this complex liifsffrn [intercoIturiU commnnication), 
nunoly, the ransc of presented fset and the eross-cuEtural interpmtfitaon of it. That is, 
»i4> tulhire prcscMts fnH /nee to tAi! ofAer, and to the facade that is presented cross- 
culturally maaninas are attached which moy have little or no relation to their Intra- 
cultural sianihcance (p, 983, my itnlicB). 

And again, “acculturation is very much a matter of range of preeentafwH 
and of perceptual i*eality .,my italics). 

Bisson is perhaps alone among American anthropologists in addressing 
himself to the problem of more precise definitton of the donor culture. 
Recognizing repeated statements about the importance of knowing the 
donor culture, he nevertheless finds that “a survey of the literature reveals , 
that most students of culture contact have neglected to examine critically 
the character of the moi'e familiar, dominant group, with a consequent in¬ 
completeness of analysis and conclusions about the acculturation of the 
exotic group" (1955, p. 1264), Speaking specifically about American cul¬ 
ture, he concludes that “most anthropologists fail to apply tiie same critical 
standards of observation to the donor side of contact situations as they do 
to the receiving side” (ibid..). Summai'izing, Mason is struck by the fact 
that, in spite of early emphasis on the importance of treatment of the donor 
group (e.g,, Redfield, Linton, and Herskovits, 1936, and Linton, 1940), not 
much has been done in concrete terms along this line. 

Ai^cufturstion Ia a of cuUiire rhAnjfe wliirh involves mom than a native 

peopio and culture, future situdias aimed at understandinj^ the nature of diij prncesa 
Ahauld Include more detalKod analyEcs of the culture of the donor KToup Bnd the flijff- 
nillcancn of the latter within the total contact situation. Et la not enouifh for obsenrers 
to chnractcri^ th^ donors as "Americana^' fop "Spaniuda"] and simply leave the 
matter theP^ (Maaon p* 1275). 
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THE CONCEPT OF “CONQUEST CULTURE^' 


AN we coTistruct a model to facilitate conceptualization of the nature 



of a dominant donor culture and its mode of presentation to a sub- 


ordinate recipient culture? If so, such a model, while it must fit all 
contact situations of similar type, is most efiiciently built from a specific 
case. For many reasons Spain In relation to Hispanic America offers un¬ 
usual opportunities for this attempt. Althougrh sixteenth-century Spain 
had a diversified culture, it was Benerally less complex than a large, modem 
industrial nation. Its impact on America was more intense, and freer from 
complicating factors, than that of the Western nations which impinged, 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, upon colonial areas. Finally, the 
Spanish conquest was marked by a consistent and logical philosophy of 
purposeful guided change that extended over a period of three centuries. 
This philosophy had as goal the extension of an ideal Spanish culture and 
culture values to all parts of America where it was physically possible, a 
policy not duplicated elsewhere in modem times. Guided change, too, re¬ 
quires paper work and record keeping; fortunately, the preservation of 
this documentation has been excellent. 

The model I have in mind deals with the general question of the profile 
of a donor culture and, specifically, of Spanish culture. What is really meant 
when one speaks of Spanish culture in Latin America? Such people as 
conquistadors, colonizers, missionaries, government administrators? 
Ideas? Material culture? The totality of Spanish cultural forms of the 
sixteenth-to-eighteenth century? In other words, vrhat was the “Spanish 
way of life'’ that, reaching America as an acculturating force, produced 
Hispanic American civilization, and how was it formed? 

In constructing this model it is important to note that the transmission 
of culture from a dominant to a recipient people represents, in simplest 
tenns, a pair of screening processes. Two complete cultural systems never 
come into full contact. There is always an initial selection that determines 
which parts of a donor culture will be made available to the recipient group 
and which parts, consciously or unconsciously, will be withheld. This first 
of the two screening processes, in which the authority of the donor culture 
plays a positive part, must be studied with the donor culture as the point of 
reference. 

In the second of the two screening processes the recipient culture selects, 
or has forced upon it, only a pax't of the total range of phenomena presented 
by the dominant group. This is largely unplanned and informal, culture 
traits being channeled through the personal decision of individuals. In 
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some areas the subordinate group can exercise choice and, depending on 
it perceives the new phenomena in these categories, on its ability to 
resist imposition, or on its economic capacity to possess, it will accept or 
reject. This second selective process must be studied with the recipient cul¬ 
ture as the point of reference. 

It must be noted that the form of donor culture presented in a contact 
situation represents more than a mere selection and synthesis of tradi¬ 
tional elements from the mother country; the contact situation itself not 
only provides the guide to choices, but also brings forth new ideas and 
items that are not a part of the preexisting culture, but which significantly 
influence the recipient peoples. 

Traditional United States culture as it is presented to and perceived in 
tropical America, for example, represents only a small range of the total 
variety found in tlie fifty states. But this “small range*' is added to and 
amplified by items—trade goods, commercial policies, and political pro- 
grams—that are not a part of our customary way of life. Most United 
States citizens have never seen a Collins machete, and perhaps do not even 
know the brand name. Yet this artifact, and its trademark, have ma^le an 
enormous impression as an accultui'ative force, and as one expression of 
America, in the areas it has reached. Similarly, African prints from Man¬ 
chester are not a part of traditional British culture, but these colorful cot^ 
ton textiles, like machetes, have produced striking results In the areas 
which gave the original impetus and to which they are exported. 

The theoretical model with which I am conceme<l here deals primarily 
with the first of the two screening processes. Through this process a choice 
is made from the totality of forms found in a dominant, conquering donor 
culture and to these forms are added ideas and items called into being or 
developed as a result of the contact situation itself. This process results 
in a new "culture,” with a distinctive profile which becomes the accultura- 
tive force on the recipient people. 

Some time ago, and speaking specifically of Spain, 1 suggested that this 
model be called "conquest culture" (Foster 1954). A "conquest culture" 
can be thought of as "artificial,” "standardized," "simplified," or "ideal,” 
in that it is at least partially consciously created and designed to cope with 
recognized problems. The concept presupposes that the government (or 
the agent of the government) of the donor culture has some degree of 
military and political control over the recipient people, and that this con¬ 
trol is utilized to bring about planned changes in the way of life of this 
group. There are other contact situations in which change processes are 
not unlike those here described, but in which formal politica] control, and 
perhaps military control as well, are absent. Missionary enterprises or 
trading concerns often bring great changes in the traditional cultures of 
less developed peoples, without forma] control; tlie acculturation of Hawaii 
can be thought of in this fashion. For such situations the term "contact 
culture’* may more accurately express the idea. 
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A conquest culture—or a contact culture—can perhaps best be thought 
of as the totality of donor influences* whatever their origdnp that are 
brought to bear on a recipient culture^ the channel whereby the dominant 
ways, values, and attitudes of tJie stranger group are trajiBmitted to the 
weaker^ A conquest culture is the result of pimesses that screen the more 
dynamic, expanding culture, winno^ring out and discarding a high per¬ 
centage of all traits, complexes, and conhgurat Lons found in it and dc^ 
termining new contexts and combinations for export. It is the result of a 
process in which the new face of the donor cultui^e is precipitated out of the 
infinite variety of oHginal forms and enriched by tlie elements produced by 
the contact situation itself. 

A conquest culture, obviously, is not the same thing as the culture of the 
donor group; neither must It be confused with colonial culture. It is a 
force which nmy^ and usually does, produce a colonial culture, but it also 
modifies the ways of native peoples who do not pailicipate fully in a colonial 
culture, A conquest culture likewise is not conterminous with that part of 
a donor culture that takes root overseas, because it is subject to the second* 
local scraening process, which rejects a part of it. In other words, all the 
facets of a donor culture presented to a recipient people and a colonial area 
are not exploited. A greater potential than that actually utiUsied in any 
specific situation is present; in spite of the thorough homeland screening, 
conquest cultures still present more than will be absorbed in a new setting. 

Conquest culture characteristically is produced in dichotomous fashion: 
it is the result of two principal types of selective processes* which can be 
called ""‘formaland “informal." The expression 'Tormal process^" applies 
to all those situations in which institutions and individuals in positions 
of authority play a positive planning role: government administrators, 
armies, the church, trading companies* and the like. “Formalt” in the 
sense here used, can be equated with the idea of "guided” or "planned” 
or “directed” culture change, in which specific goals are set and efforts 
are made to achieve these goals. 

The expression ^informal process" applies to all those unplanned 
mechanisms whereby the personal habits of emigTants, their food pref¬ 
erences, superstitions, popular medicine, folklore, music, attitudes^ be¬ 
liefs, hopes* and aspirations are selected and maintained in the new 
country''- In formal processes^ groups in authority make the decisions they 
feel to be desirable, and attempt to enforce these decisions. In informal 
processes, we are dealing with a multitude of personal decisions, in which 
each individual, through his pattern of living, is a channel of cultm^al 
transmission to the contact area. 

The formation of a conquest culture is characterized by a "stripping 
down” or "reduction” process in which large numbers of elements of the 
donor culture are eliminated and the complexity and vaiiety of many 
configurations become simplified. This phenomenon of reduction continues* 
of course, after the presentation of conquest culture in a colonial setting, 
and as a result of the second of the two screenings inherent in the accul- 
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turation process. Whether the area is Spanish America, Africa, or Oceania, 
an anthropologist is impressed hy the fact that, with respect to almost 
any institution or trait contiguration, the colonial forms are less numeraiis 
and less varied than those in the home countrj". 

Now I propose to examine the mode) of conquest culture in terms of 
the Spanish domination of America: the selection from an almost infinite 
variety of peninsular elements, the formal and informal pi'oceases involved, 
and the “stripping” down of Spanish culture in America. 

The complexity of this first screening process, and its implications for 
an under-standing of contemporar>' Flispanic American life, is far greater 
than American anthropologists customarily have realised. As late as IddD 
the authors of a National Research Council sulicommittee memorandum, 
“Reseai-ch Needs in the Field of Modern La.tin American Culture,” while 
fully cognizant of the impoi-tance of knowing the Iberian background, 
misinterpreted the nature of this background by calling for but a single 
present-day study of a Spanish community. “Purpose: to compare end re¬ 
sults of culture development from a common Spanish base in Spain and 
in America, he., what has been added to Spanish culture in America in 
the course of time which did not develop in Spain?” 

The limitation of this conception is apparent when we realize that six¬ 
teen th-centui-y Spain consisted of a series of regional nuclei—-the Castiles, 
Aragon, Catalonia. Galicia, Extremadura, Andalusia, for example—each 
with cities, towns, and villages, and each with marked provincial charac¬ 
teristics but all bound together on a national level by political forms, 
religion, economic activities, history, and some awareness of identity of 
interest Each of the traditional major areas of Spain constituted a com¬ 
plete sociocultural system, representing roughly the same range in com¬ 
plexity from urban-elite to village-peasant as all the other areas. Any one 
of these nuclei, if it alone had conquered large parts of America, could 
have supplied a complete culture which would have set off the accul¬ 
turation process. In Portugal, of course, this is what happened. A major 
cultural subarea of the peninsula, which happened also to be politically 
independent, conquered a major part of America and became the accul- 
turating force. 

Because of this gi'cat peninsular diversity', any single Spanish village 
reflects the reality of only one section of the count^ 5 ^ If it is assumed, as 
has sometimes been done in the past, that a majority of conquistadors 
and colonists came from Andalusia and Extremadui-a alone, this embar¬ 
rassment of cultural wealth would not be too important: since northern and 
eastern areas would not have contributed many people, they would not 
have contributed much culture. But, as we now know (ace chapter 3), 
significant numbers of colonists came from nearly all parts of Spain, so 
that culture forms from the entire country are potentially signiffcant in 
America. Moreover, the “single village” approach, which interprets accul¬ 
turation in terms of migration of people, overlooks the role of formal 
processes. Regardless of the place of origin of Spanish emigrants, the 
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formal procesaea of State and Church aliho tend to be based on Castilian 
models. For these reasons, although the thorough analysis of a single ^'it- 
lage is enormously interesting. It answers fewer questions, Ln terms of tlie 
basic problems of Spanish culture in America, than we formerly l>elieved 
it would. 

It is appai-ent that the total cultural resources on which Spaniards in 
the Neiv World might draw w'cre far greater than the continents could 
absorb. The potential cultural mixture was too rich, Conqueroi-s and 
colonizei-3 from different parts of the peninsula had to form new com¬ 
munities and societies, usually In some symbiotic relationship with Indians 
and Indian culture, and reach levels of integration which ensuied viability 
for the new communities. But there were limits to the complexity of these 
new societies and communities, particulai'ly in a frontier epocJi, In terms 
of functional analysis there is an optimum number (or Jevel of develop¬ 
ment) of institutions and traits. Beyond this optimum level replication 
seems to be impossible. In other words, America could not possiiily in¬ 
corporate all Spanish influences to which it was e.xp03ed and combine them 
in any series of societies mth all of native American culture. It is a little 
like trydng to combine tw'o households of furniture in a single dwelling: 
even with crowding tliere are limits, and for comfortable living there are 
optimum combinations. Beyond these combinations, the excess must be dis¬ 
carded. 

The mechanisms whereby many traditional Spanish elements were 
discarded are found in the formai governmental and church decisions 
involved in selection of desired existing forms and the creation of new ones. 
Both State and Church believed that not all Spanish traits, however proud 
the individual might be of thcmi, were good or desirable as par ts of a 
civilising mission, so by administrative decision many elements of culture 
were rsdthheld and new elements were devised to take their place. Formal 
processes, for example, produced standardized municipal organizations, as 
contrasted to the variety of local Iberian forms, and it produced the grid- 
ptan town in place of the loosely planned or completely unplanned Spanish 
community of the sixteenth centurj'. Formal pi'ocesscs likewise congre¬ 
gated Indians in villages, governed commerce and trade, and introduced an 
ideal or theologically purified Catholic dogma and ritual to America, 

What appear to be the Informal mechanisms of selection and diffusion 
of culture traits to America are less well understood, and it is here that 
ethnographical research in the peninsula offers special opportunities- 
If we assume the informal mechanisms operated particularly in such areas 
as food, much of family life, the life cycle, music, folklore, medical t>eliefs 
and practices, magic and superstitions, which are not well recorded in 
history, it is apparent that to the extent we can know the Spanish base 
line, we have grounds for drawing conclusions, or at least advancing 
hypotheses, 

For example, the widespread popular Latin American concept of "hot" 
and "cold" qualities that characterize food, medicine, and illness have 
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generally been aasumed by anthropologists to represent direct diffusion 
from a similar pattern of belief held by people of a eomparaJble soci^ 
economic type in Spain. So, when the ethnologist discovers that this 
widespread New World pattern does not exist in Spain, and apparently 
did not exist on the folk level in earlier centuries either, new explanations 
must be sought, and culture processes different than those of simple diffu^ 
sion must be invoked.* 

The "stripping down” process w'hich characterizes conquest cultures is 
abundantly apparent in Spanish America in almost every category of cul¬ 
ture. Here one is impressed continually by the relative monotony of appear¬ 
ance of Iberian forms. The term monotony is used, not in the sense of dull 
or boring—ijuito the contrary, in most cases—but rather wdth the mean¬ 
ing of limited range, or variety, of phenomena. 

The ritual calendar of the Catholic Church w^ell illustrates the process 
of reduction. The basic observances in America are the same as in Spain: 
Epiphany, Candlemas, Lent. Holy Week, Coi-pus Christi, All Saints' and 
All Souls' Days, Christmas, and so forth. But one looks, usually in vain, 
for moat of the popular or local religious customs which give so much 
color to Spain. Where, for example, is the pig of San Antdn? Santa Agucda 
and the oiooWesasi* Lartiero? the burial of the sardine? the fiestas 

of San Bias? the fire walkei-s of San Pedro Manrique? Dommpo (ie Pituiia? 
and a host of other popular fiestas which one finds in Spain today, Cathol¬ 
icism in conquest culture was purified through simplification. In its con¬ 
quest of Europe primitive Christianity had been forced to incorporate, or 
at least tolerate, local and widespread customs pagan in origin, which it did 
by identifying local rites with Christian belief and practice. But in mis- 
sionizing America the Church had the opportunity to throw off these 
popular observances, to define Catholicism m terms of rites and observ¬ 
ances central to dogma, to produce a theologically ideal religion. To 
the ethnologist it appears that it was this expurgated Catholi¬ 
cism that took root in America: it is on explanation which accounts for the 
lack of 80 many Spanish Catholic customs in America. 

Of course, once in America, the Church w^as again faced with the 
same problems as fifteen hundred years earlier; in its spiritual conquest 
of America, as of Europe, certain native religious beliefs and practices 
were again subsumed under Catholic forms, producing religious variants in 
Spanish America not found in Spain. But such concessions were nominal. 
The Catholic ceremonial year in Spanish America owes its form to the 
fact that the Church knew w'hat it wanted and what it did not want, and 
Uiat it had the power to encourage the former and discourage the latter. 
Autos sflcmmcittaJes taught the Christian doctrine, and hence were useful 
m converting illiterate Indians; carnival observances were recogniEed 
as a threat to morality and order, and they were discouraged, but not 
entirely suppressed, in America as in Spain, 

The same type of simplification or "stripping down” of Spaniali culture 
is apparent in political and economic planning, It was possible to draw 
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Up for Spanish America what the rulers thought to be an ideal Spanish 
political and economic system, one which could disregard the rights and 
privileg«a acquired over the years in Spain by individual cities or groups 
or social classes. New World foims could lie modeled after those thought 
to be the beat or most useful, and forms which bothered the central govern¬ 
ment could be lai-gely ignored. Another illustration of the idea] conquest 
culture is the physical form of cities. The grid-plan which characterized 
scarcely half-a-dozen pre-Conquest Spanish towns—none of them major— 
was recognized by the planners iia an ideal form for the establishment of 
new towns. The gieat variety of plans of Spanish touTis and cities is 
replacetl in Spanish America by the one form, a cultural simpHheation 
from much variety to little variety. 

Similar selective, simplifying processes likewise characterize the in¬ 
formal levels of conquest culture, although it is more diflicult to explain 
why. In almost any aspect of material culture brought from Spain we 
find that only a small proportion of the totality of Spanish forms has 
reached America, To illustrate, traditional Spanish plows are charac¬ 
terized by great diversity in form. Some have the "pig-snout" share, 
others the lance-shaped share. Some have wheels, others have coulters. 
Often a student of plows can very nearly tell the village from which a 
specimen comes. But there is only one basic type in Spanish 
America, the Andalusian arado flmtal (p. 52). A specimen from Chile 
is nearly identical with one from Mexico. Moreover, the simplifying proc¬ 
ess which reduced the many Spanish plows to a single form likewise 
completely eliminated threshing devices. Neither the ancient Roman 
tribidum nor the Andalusian threshing cart (itlosteUum) seem ever to have 
reached America, In short, Spanish American agricultural tools and tech¬ 
niques are generally based on Spanish foi-ms {except in those areas where 
indigenous practices survive), but these forms represent a small selection 
only from the available models. 

The story is the same with respect to fishing. Probably no area of 
comparable size is characterized by more diversitj’ in fishing techniques 
than Spain. Yet little of this diversity reached America. The chinchWTO, 
(itarmya, and trastnallo nets and the espinel hook and line are found from 
Mexico to ChiJe. But most of the other common Spanish devices, including 
the jdbeaa and bolicke {p. 78), seem not to have been generally incorpo¬ 
rated in conquest culture, and appear only rarely in America, 

A comparison of Spanish folk medicine, superstitions, refrains, and 
popular birth, marriage, and death rites (as contrasted to those standard¬ 
ized by the Church) with the Spanish American forms reveals the same 
selective force at work, the simplification of the wide variety of Spanish 
elements, and the selection of relatively few, 

At least a part of the explanation for this simplification of culture, the 
elimination of many traditional elements, lies in the sheer mechanica of 
transportation. This is particularly true of items of material culture. A 
people on the move cannot catty with them many of their home belongings. 
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Rigorous selection is essentinJ, and those things that can be most easily 
can-ied, or which are thought to be of most utility in the new home, are 
favored. Then, too, a new environment, and often a frontier way of life, 
makes unnecessary some items of material culture used in the old home, 
while placing a premium on new items heretofore unkntnvn. In Mexico, 
for example, lack of sudicient sti'eams of water and of regular winds make 
it difficult to repixiduce the watermills and windmills of Spain. For this 
reason the Indian metate grinding stone, admirably adapted to the prepa¬ 
ration of maize and chocolate, became a staadai'd item of equipment in the 
homes of all Spaniards in America, and even of many in Spain. 

In other cases, particularly the nonmaterial aspects of popular cul¬ 
ture—folklore, beliefs, superstitions, folk medicine, folk festivals, and the 
like—it is hard to say why so much traditional Spanish culture fell by the 
wayside. One reason may lie in the fact that the cO'nquistadors and settlers 
wei'e a mixed group, coming from all parts of Spain. The settlers of new 
communities often shared relatively few local folk customs and beliefs 
with their new^ neighbors. With a mixed group it would obviously be im¬ 
possible to continue every local fiesta and observance known to each settler, 
and to perpetuate all folktales, refrains, home marlical cures, anfi the like. 
A society can siippoit only a giwn amount of belief and ceremonial life, 
and when there is a superabundance of sourcea—as in the cases under 
consideration'—a selection must somehow be made. With ritual and cere¬ 
monial observances selection was usually made by the Church. The Church 
ill itself had a sufficient number of important religious dates to satisfy 
the emotional and recreational neetls of any community, and the formal 
organization to plan and carrj’ out such activities. 

The concept of conquest culture provides a framework for the stuily 
of a number of acculturation problems in Spanish America, For the 
analysis of cross-cultural i^egularities in process, and the search for rela¬ 
tionships of cause and elfect, the situation is perhaps unique: at essentially 
the same period in histoiT a reasonably homogeneous cultural stimulus 
was l>rought to bear upon hundreds of local cultures of the most varied 
types. This interactiori produced results which, for comparative pui'poses, 
arc particularly interesting since one of the two usual variables in accul¬ 
turation settings, the donor culturo, was relatively standardized. Therefore 
the differing reactions of many groups to a single stimulus over a long 
period of time can be obsen’cd and compare<l, and possible rogularities in 
the process of change can l>e more easily isolated than is usually possible. 

This monograph deals primarily with the available background of con¬ 
quest culture, the “homogeneous stimulus’*—and even here the coverage 
is selective. This need for infoi-mation about Spain was recognized long 
ago by anthropologists. In 1912 Boas emphasized the importance of 
Spanish elements in Spanish American and Indian folklore <19121; this 
recognition was apparently influential in leading Espinosa to carrj' out 
research in Spain in 1920 which resulted in a monumental collection of 
Spanish folk tales <1921, 1916-1947), Redfield touched upon the problem 
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in Tepoztlan, although this was rather incidental to his main theoretical 
interest <1930). Parsons more sharply pointed up the problems involved 
in the study of Hispanic American Indian culture, as influenced by 400 
years of Spanish contact, and she was fully cognizant of tlie need to study 
Spain (1927. 19B0, 1936). tn 1943 Stewai'd discussed the shortcomings 
of acculturation studies in Latin America, and called for more knowledge 
“about the culture which the Europeans brought to the Indians, that is. 
a more thorough ethnography of sixteenth and seventeenth century' Spain 
and Portugal” (1943. p, 202), 

What kinds of knowledge about sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
Spain must we have to consti-uct conquest culture, and to study its impact 
in America? For a long time anthropologists thought In terms of diffusion, 
and the sorting into theii- respective categories of Indian and Spanish 
elements found in America. This is what Pai-sons had in mind when, in the 
final chapter of Mitia, she asked the question, "Indian or Spanish” (1936. 
pp. 479-B44). This approach has proved to be limiting for at least two 
reasons. First, since it stems from and thereby focuses the main attention 
on the recipient culture, it conceives of the donor culture as a grab-bag 
from which a selection of elements somehow has been made. Second, since 
the anthropologist's point of reference is a recipient culture, he works 
backward from the particular variant of Hispanic American culture that 
he happens to know best, to the essential exclusion of other variants that 
may be significantly different. This again fragments any conception of 
Spanish culture. 

Spanish America is, cthnographicaUy speaking, one of the best described 
areas of the world. Yet it is astonishing how little synthetic work has been 
done, how few attempte have been made to sketch distributions and point 
out basic patterns on any level other than that of generalized "ethos.” The 
anthropologist who has worked primarily in Peru sees Spanish American 
culture in a fashion somewhat distinct from the one whose major experi¬ 
ence has been in Colombia. And the anthropologist who knows Paraguay 
will have a rather different idea from the one who has made Mexico his 
principal research area. 

Apparently these limitations to the anthropologist’s traditional treat¬ 
ment of the Spanish background are paralleled in the field of history. 
Bishko recently has called for a mucli broader historical interpretation of 
tlie “Iberian Background,” to include infonoation on such things as human 
geography, social structure, the church, economic development, and law 
and government. We urgently need, he says, greater knowledge on such 
subjects as the historical forms and techniques of crop-farming and stock 
raising, the kinds and distributions of land holdings, and the patterns of 
village and urban settlement. Moreover. 

« i . the baMc Iberian secttonal pattenu and diverset eultiiraL traditians Iti 
architectui-Bp lanjcuaeis folklore, cuatonia^ and teohniquo^^ that Bciranoa^ Mentejanoa^ 
Andalxi^ana^ Basquea. Galleg^ and Ertr^marfurans contributed to the maid hr- of tha 
patria cAloi and erlallo are still quite atwcure [so that] , * , a paramoont need 
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la more cidtural'&ny^ropolOiiriCAl studies of the ty^ of Julio Caro Baroja’s putb^ow 
d^l Tii^t0 d& Jffl jMTcfiuniifa Zioa pu/^frfos do E^ijpawtt vosws (1056^ p. 64)^- 

BisU^o points out that "'the Iberian Background [of Latin American 
history] is by no means identical with, but cannot possibly be understood 
apart from^ Spanish and Portuguese history as a whole'' (195®+ 53), just 

as conquest culture is by no means identical uith Spanish culture^ but can¬ 
not possibly be understood apart from it For this reason^ he writes : 

To limit ittentioD e^clostwly t* the specific ethnic* infititutioml and cultural elementB 
In Spain and Portuglil ttanaptanted across the Atlantic from 1492 on* is to ignore the 
crueifll historical process by which these, Rud ftot other, elements were selected for 
overseas MirvivAI: or adaptation, and to be urm-ware of hitherto tinenvisag:od factors In 
problems of historical origin. 

Finally, a corollary of this "profession of faith" is that the 

overworhed mechaniciU formula of tracing 1 hero-American ideas or Inatitutions to 
their metropolitan ancestorg should be expanded to include the larger problem of why, 
how and from what general coplext Uieao and not other forms were adopted for use 
in the Indies {pp, 

TIic plan of tliis monogiaph stems from the kinds of questions anthro¬ 
pologists working in Spanish America have been asking in recent years, 
as they seemed to me to be meaningful* once I was in Spain. The approach 
is consistent with the problems Bishko recognises, anti his *'profe^ion of 
faith" about tlie importance of abandoning the mechanical formula of 
element tracing is also my profession of faitlt* Since, however, a complete 
Spanish ethnography, even in outline form^ clearly is l>eyond the scope of 
a single study, I have settled on what may be called the “chapteF^ approach. 
This involves the selection of a series of problems rooted in those areas 
of SpaJiish culture which obviously have been instrumental in shaping 
Hispanic Amencan culture. The American patterns, to the extent that 
I know them, are considered brieflyp and then the Spanish forms from 
which pi-esumably they have sprung are examined in some detail, again^ 
to the extent that I know them. Although in a general sense this approach 
is "Spain as seen from Hispanic America,'^ following Bishko^s caution I do 
not ‘limit attention exclusively to the specific ethnic, institutional and 
cultural dements [which] Spain” transplanted across the AtlantiCv Since 
the problem of conquest culture deals equalb' with the question why some 
aspects of culture reached America and why others* apparently equally 
useful did not, 1 have found it best to examine a particular Spanish 
institution in terms of itself, not as seen from a distance, tmee screened. 

The field data here imported are for the years 1949-1950. Host of the 
other data are from the years Ifi8t>-1&58^ that is. the modern period. Some 
readers, particularly tha^ not familial* with ethnographical techniques, 
may ask whether one may justifiably speculate about the nature of Spanish 
culture of the sixteenth to eighteenth century on the basis of much more 
recent information. The anthropologist assumes we may so speculate, For^ 
if this assumption is denied, then it can be argued with equal logic, but 
entirely erroneously, that the study of contemporary' Latin American 
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Indian culture adds nothing to our knowledge of the nature of Amerindian 
society during the siKteonth century, and nothing to our knowledge of the 
culture processes activated by the contact of Spain and America. 

Judicious use of contemporary data, tied to historical accounts, is basic 
anthropological methodology-, as important and valid in Spain as in 
America. No one believes that Spain of today is the Spain of the year 
1500, any more than Tarascaii Indian culture of today is Taraacan culture 
of the same year. But Spanish society is conservative: old social forms, cus¬ 
toms, techniques, and ideas have survived, particularly in rural areas, 
making possible a great enriching of published and archival sources which, 
however complete, customarily leave unsaid many of the things in which 
the student of culture is intei-estefl. T am sure that, through the study of 
modem Spanish ethnography, in the light of known and recorded history, 
it is possible to understand many of the forces of traditional Spanish cul- 
tui'e as they have shaped the native cultures of half a world, in a ;vay 
impossible of achievement ^vith any other simitar colonij^ing movement. A 
study of modem France will tell us very little of the cultural processes 
at work in the French colonization of the New World; a study of modern 
England, even less. The cultural conservatism of Spain has given the social 
sciences a laboratory unrivalled in any other country for the investigation 
of many acculturation phenomena, and especially that of the model of 
conquest culture. 


Note 

‘In tiiiti cBAe the preceu geenu fairly flear, alth^sh tKedetaila hav« rtut been 
vorkcid frUt, In axteenth-nntury Spain the “hat-celd" concept. In mare snphiatleatHt 
fpftii, repreaental the beEt mcdicat practice and Uelief, as derived from the Hippocratian 
concept cf humatai pathology. Perhaps becaou there was already a Tigoroua and 
satisfactory body of popular medical belief and practice in Spain, It seema not to have 
spread to the folk level. Presumably this medical knowlcdm; came to AmaHca on an 
elite levei, Altered in simpliAod form to the folk, and with the general receptivity to 
new elements that charBctcriEctl the New Wurld, was avidly taken up, 
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THE DIVERSITY OF SPANISH CULTURE 


PAIN IK culturally a diversified country, and this variety is pai-ticu- 



larly striking to visitors from young countries in ivhich industrialj^a- 


tion has inhibited the gi'owth of comparable regional forms. For the 
reasons discussed in Chapter 2, an understanding of this cultural hetero¬ 
geneity is of the utmost importance in relation to the formation of conquest 
culture and the acculturation process in Hispanic America. This great 
variety in a relatively small area is due both to geography, incliKling 
climate, and to history. Both will be discussed briefly, as they liear particu¬ 
larly on the problems outlined. 

On a small-scale map, and in comparison mth Europe and America, 
the Iberian Peninsula does not look large. Its absolute extent, then, comes 
as a surprise to many visitors. At its most distant paints tlie peninsula 
stretches nearly 900 kilometers from nortli to south and 1,100 kilometers 
from cast to west. Spain accounts for five-sixths of the total area of nearly 
600,000 squall kilometers, and PortugaJ for the final sixth. With respect 
to Eui-opc this land mass is an enormous, semidetached promotorj', in some 
ways easier of access to Africa—fi'om which it is separated by a scant 14 
kilometers at Tarifa—than to France. The Pyrenees, although not the 
barrier to communication that romantic writers make out, in a very real 
sense separate the peninsula from tlie remainder of the continent. No 
plain, no broad valley, not even an easy pass joins Spain with France. The 
two lines of railway cling precariously to steep hillsides on the eastern 
and western shores respectively, and highway crossings, except at the 
coast line, ai-e often closed by snow for months at a time. Even migrating 
birds in their autumnal flight south must beat against fierce winds which 
whistle through hostile passes, forcing them to fly so low that they are 
easily capturexi in great nets suspended in their paths. 

Behind this barrier great differences in climate, rainfall, soils, and 
topogi-aphy have played their I'oles in producing a polychrome of subcul¬ 
tures and regional variations. In a few short kilometers a traveler may go 
from the lofty wastes of the Sierra Nevada to the lush sugar-cane fields of 
the Joya de Motril, fi-om the verdant uplands of the Montana de Santander 
to the steppe land of Burgos, from La^rtera with its folk costume to Ma¬ 
drid w'ith its skyscrapers and broad avenues. 

A quick glance at a relief mop shows that the gross characteristics of 
Spain's surface are simple; central tablelands corrugated by the drainage 
pattern of a half a dozen long rivers, high mountains on three sides, narrow 
but fertile coastal plains, and two great pie-shaped depressions, the valleys 
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of the Guadalquivir and the Ebro, reaching far inland from the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean respectively. The tablelands are the Meseia Central, 
with an average elevation of 700 metem, which slope gently westward 
towards the Atlantic Ocean. They are divided at approximately midpoint, 
and just north of Afadrid, bj' the Central Cordillera. To the north lies Old 
Castile, slightly higher and colder than New Castile to the south* The 
Duero and its tributaries drain most of Old Castile, carrying the scant 
rainfall of the area to the sea at Porto, Portugal* The Tajo, the longest 
of Spain’s river^ and the Guadiana, drain New Castile* 

The northeastern limit of the Meseta Central is marked by the Iberic 
Cordillera, beyond which lies the Ebro Valley. The eroded southern slopes 
of the P>'renees, which lie beyond the Ebro, have been particularly favor-* 
able to the development of numerous local cultures and customs, and each 
valley is notable for its distinct ways. West of the Pyrenees the Cantabrie 
CordiJIera cuts across the provinces of Vkcaya, Santander, Oviedo, and 
Lugo, and the geographical pockets of this jumbled mountain mass 
have given shelter, like the Pyronoes valleys, to small and isolated human 
groups which are among the most interesting in tlie country'. 

The southern limit of the Meseta Central is dehned by the Sierra 
Morena, a low and broken range separating New Castile from the Guadal¬ 
quivir Valley and Andalusia. These hills, w'hich hardly show on a relief 
map, enjoy fame out of all proportion to their sixe. The traditional land 
of bandits, of scenes from Don Quijote, of kidnapping and legend, the 
Sierra Morena has come to be in the minds of Spaniards and foreigners 
alike a region of enchantment and mystery, romantic and wild, in which 
the most unlikely adventures are daily happenings. 

The gentle meanders of the Guadalquivir have pi-oduced a wide plain, the 
largest low-level area in the country. This broad and fertile ctimptw 
attdaixiza was the center of Moorish civilization. Two of the greatest 
Moorish cities, Sevilla and Cordoba, were built on its banks, and a third, 
Granada, grew beside its most important tributar>', the Genii. The south¬ 
eastern limits of the Guadalquivir drainage are defined by the Penibetic 
Cordillera, in which, in the Sierra Nevada, are found Spain’s highest 
peaks, culminating in the snow-covered summits of Aiuiliacen and Veleta, 
nearlj' 3,*500 meters Where the Sierra Nevada pitches towai’da the 
Mediterranean, unequal erosion has produced u'eird badlands, the Alpu- 
jarra, a region only recently penetrated by roads and, like the Sierra 
Morena, a traditional haunt of bandits and smugglers* .Above the port of 
Malaga and pressing close to the sea rises tJte brown and green Sierra de 
Alhama, and farther west one finds tiie lovely Serranfa de Honda, with 
scenery spectacular out of all proportion to the mo<lest elevations reached. 

Spain’s climate* like her land forms, is marked by diversity. Although 
it is the southernmost country of Europe it is not. contrary to popular 
opinion, a subtropical region. In latitude it stretches north from 36 degrees 
to 44 degrees. Madrid, in the center of the country, ts parallel to New 
York. Tarifa, the southernmost city, is on approximately the same parallel 
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as such American cities as Winston-SaJem and Tutsa. Bilbao, San Sebaa- 
Itan, and La Coruna on the north coast are in the same latitude as the 
cities of upstate New York, central Michigan, and southern Minnesota. 

There are, say Spanish geogi-aphers, two Spains, the “wet” and Uie 
“drj'.” “Wet" Spain includes ail of GaJicia, Asturias, Santander, the 
Basque provinces, and the Pyrenees, whei-e the Atlantic gales strike high 
mountains to condense their moisture-laden air and drop the water before 
the winds pass to the inlaml tablelands. Few points in this rej^on experi¬ 
ence less than l.OOO mm, of rainfall r ti^e numl>er of rainy days exceeds 
half tlie year, and no month can properly lx* called diy. Extremes of tem¬ 
perature are not great, and the soft moist months of July and August draw 
groat numi)ers of vucationera who find relief from the heat of souUiera 
summers. 

The remaining two-thirds are the "drj'*' Spain, whore summera are often 
marked by months w'ithout water and where, in extreme points in Muma 
and Almeria. a year or more will pass without rainfall. Rainfall in dry 
Spain ranges from Ic^ than 200 mm. along the coasts of Almeria and 
Mureia to 400-750 mm. in the moister parts of inland areas. But averages 
mean very little, becauso of the great variation from year to year. With an 
even distribution of rainfall in drj' Spain year after year there would 
lie just enough moisture to ensure successful dry fanning. With unequal 
distribution, a year of bumper crops may be followed by five of failures. 
Reserv'oirs run dr>% water and electricity in tlie great cities are rationed 
to a few hours a daj% and suffering is genuinely great. Even witli the most 
complete measures for water consen'atioti, chronic shortages of rain will 
prol>ably always plague Spain. 

Drj- Spain has several types of climate. The coastal provinces of Cata¬ 
lonia, the l^vante, and Andalusia enjoy a Mediterranean climate, with 
short though often raw winters, long and lovely springs, and hot summera 
with several montlis of no rainfaJL The inland plateaus have a true con¬ 
tinental climate, w ith cold and raw winters with snowfall proportionate 
to total precipitation and with hot and diy but fairly short summers. The 
Guadalquivir basin experiences relatively cold winters. Frost in Sevilla Ls 
by no means uncommon, and subfreezing temperature.s occur in the higher 
hills. The reverse is true in summer, and here the higlicat temperatures of 
Spain are registered in July and August. 

Geographical and climatic diversity have pi-oduced a w*ondrou9ly rich 
Spanish flora; it is said that of all the species of Europe more than half 
are found in Spain. Rainfall is tile most important element in determining 
vegetation types. In wet Spain a typical boreal forest exi.sts, with fine 
stands of conifere, birch, maple, beech, chestnut, willow, ash, dm, and 
f>ak interspersed wdth mountain pastures of fera and other fodders. The 
central tablelands to the south, with endless treeless prairies, constitute one 
of the most characteristic landscapes of Spain, Chronic rain diortages and 
man's destnictive catting have limited wooded areas to a few isolated 
mountain points, where live oaks, pines, chestnuts, and other varieties are 
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found. Uncultivated ai'eas here are typically covered by heath and copse 
of scrub oak and such aromatic plants as the pum cistus, rosemary, and 
thyme. 

In this central jfmnarj' Spain pi oduees its wheat, barley, oats, and rye, 
and in the more amenable areas stretch great vineyards. A Imtanical and 
cultural division of prime importance cuts across the middle of this region : 
the northern limit of olive cultivation (which also corrc.sponds in a i-ougb 
way to that of the fig and almond). This line is cultumlly and historically 
significant, for Spain to the north of it seems to Imve held few attractions 
for tlie Wool's, and here they quickly relinquished their conquesta to the 
Spaniard.^. It is interesting to speculate on the history of Spain, and 
Europe, had all of the peninsula been marker! I>y a Mediterranean climate 
and the cultivation of the olive. 

Andalusia, with its wide river valleys and sea coasts, is characterised 
by the greatest floral variety in all Spain, and is marked bj’ the most 
intense cultivation of the olive and grape. Cork oaks are found along tiie 
coast, and live oaks producing sweet acorns are common, especially in 
Huelva, Subtropical conditions prevail in the hoyas of the Mediterranean 
coast, and in those of Motril, Mdlaga, and Velez-Midaga one finds the only 
impoi-tant sugar-cane stands in Spain. Oranges, lemons, and pomegranates 
also flourish along the coast, and far up the Guadalquivir basin. 

In the driest parts of Murcia, Alicante, and Almeria, like the valley 
of the Rio Segura, the aridity is so great that true desert conditions pre¬ 
vail, and only bj' tapping the river for irrigation is it possible to grow 
lemons, oranges, and garden produce. Here also are found the only com¬ 
mercial plantings of the African date palm. Esparto grass (Ma-cm^btoa 
tenacisainifi) —Spain’s principal indigenous source of fibre—is characteris¬ 
tic of the slightly higher and less diy steppe country of these provinces. 

Most Mediterranean of all areas is that which includes Catalonia, the 
old kingdom of Valencia, and the Ebro drainage system. Agriculture here 
—although by no means to the eitclusion of other areas—is marked 
by the olive, grape, almond, citru.s fruits, the algarrobo and, in some 
specialized areas such as the Albufera of Valencia, by rice. Hie Ebro 
Valley from lower Navarra to Terue] js, after the Guadalquivir Imsin, tjie 
most important center of olive culture in Spain. 

Al! the geographical and climatic differences of Spain have played their 
part in the development of the many regional .subcultures of the country. 
The isolated mountain valleys in the north favored the development of 
local ways, and particularly of the linguistic form.s that gave rise to the 
historical and modern Romance languages of the peninsula. Here wet 
wintei-s stimulated tlie building of great houses to shelter men and animals 
alike, establishments which in turn nmy have given rise to communal 
kinds of famib' organization, whose traces remain to this day. The arid 
lands of southern Spain, on the other hand, called for different agricultural 
crops, different implements to till the thin soil, ingenious irrigation de¬ 
vices, less elaborate houses, and distinct forms of social structure. Again, 
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the siiaJlow salt-water tidal areas of the coasts of Valencia, Alicante, and 
Murcia—the tdbu.feras^-oKet unusual possibilities for the exploitation 
of game birds. Hah. reeds, and the giowitig of rice, which have given rise 
to the specialized subculture described in the novels of Hlasco Ibanez. 

Turning brjelly to political divisions, we may note that since 1833 Spain 
has been divided into 47 mainland provinces plus the island provinces of 
Baleares and Cansrias. This provincial division is one result of the Napo¬ 
leonic conquest and represents a fractioning for administrative puri>ose 5 
of larger historical units which have themselves been divided in many 
ways at various times tJiroughout historj-. TJiesc larger units are spoken 
of as the 13 Old Kingrloms, con-esponding roughly to the major political 
units which cmei:gefl during the reconquest "Kingdom" is not always quite 
the coiTect word, for Extremadura never was a kingdom, nor was Galicia, 
except nominally, and the "kingdoms" of Sevilla. Cdrdqba, Jaen, and 
Granada lose their identity in the larger Kingdom of Andalusia. Neverthe¬ 
less Spaniards more often than not refer to the major areas of tlieir 
counto' by these terms, and the leader will find it helpful to remember 
thes<^ ttiflin divisions flud thoir proYincial oompon^ints: 


Galicia: liaCorufia. Pontevedra, Lugo, Orense 
Asturias; Oviedo 

Vascongabas (Basque Provinces) : Vizcaya, Guipuzcoa. Alava 
Navarra (NavarreJ: Navarra 
LeOn ; I^n, Zamora. Salamanca 

ViEjA (Old Castile): Santander. Paleticia, Burgos, Logrono. 
valladohd, Avila, Segovia, Soria 

CASmLA La Nl-eva (New Castile): Madrid, Guadalajara, Cuenca, Toledo, 
Ciudad Real 

Extrelmadltu : C^ereap Badajoss 

AndalUcJa (Andalusia): Huelva, Sevilla. Cordoba. CddU. Malaga, 
Granada, AlmeHa, daen 
Murcia: Murcia, Albacete 
Valencia: Castelldu dela Plana, Valencia, Alicante 
Aragon : Huesca, Zaragoza, Teniel 

CataluSa (Catalonia); Gerona, Baixdona, I,erida. Tarragona 

The Balearic Islands, recaptured from the Moor^ by Catalonia and con- 
s^ucmtly veiy* similar in language and custom, may be considered a part 
lat major area. The Canaiy Islands lie so far from Spain that they 
cannot properly be considered a part of any major ar ea, although In gener- 
greater similarity to Andalusia than to the other areas, 
rtf cultural diversity of Spain—using '‘modern" in the sense 

of the last four or five centuries—is a function of its histoiy^ as well as of 
I s geograplw. In a culture-historical sense Spain must be viewed as part of 

^ for several 

biS th— r today unites in many ways the countries th7t 

border this inland sea. The traits that may be used to define this aroa a?e 
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manv, And include such things as similar agricultural implements and prac¬ 
tices. aimilar fishing implements and techniques, an<l a love of and a feeling 
for town life. Although tJie initial impetus that gave rise to this culture 
area was the birth of civilization in the Near East, it must not be thought 
of, in its modern anil historical foitris, as African or Near Eastern, to the 
exclusion of other influences- For essentially European infiucnces, during 
the past thousand years and more, have been influential in bringing a no¬ 
table homogeneity—^in broad perspective—^to all of the countries of south¬ 
ern Europe, 

The moi'e obvious African and Near Eastern elements in Spanish culture 
have leil some authors to the careless conclusion that, in the wonls of 
Alexander Dumas, “Africa Iwgiiis at the Pyrenees.” Havelock Ellis, who 
Avas in many ways remarkably perceptive In relation to Spanish culture, 
likcAvise Avas called away by this thought ivhen he wrote. “Spain is a 
great, detached fragment of Africa, and the Spaniard is the first-lAOim child 
of the ancient white North African*' <1908, pp. 29-1^0). And again, "The 
land of Spain and the physical traits of Spaniards lead us l*ack to Africa. 
If we a more peneti*ating survey we shall find tliat there is much in 
the character of the Spaniard which we may also fairly count as African*' 
(ibid,, p. iJ6>, 

This kind of thinking is potentially dangerous, quite apart finm the 
question of its validity for Spain, because it leads to midinterpretation of 
the origin and meaning of many culture elements in Spanish America. The 
tendency to think of Spain as an African country—or at least as non-Euro¬ 
pean—certainly stems in large part from the Moorish legacy, and this 
in turn leads to tlie sup|X)sition in Hispanic America that certain traits 
are ultimately Moorish. Actually, many such traits i-epresent mudi earlier 
cultural accretions in the peninsula. The simple agi-icuUural practices of 
Spanish America, for example (possil)ly excluding certain irrigation tech¬ 
niques), many fishing methorls and implemetita, and much sujierstition and 
folklore are basically pan-Mediterranean, ami were brought to Spain by 
Phoenecians, Greeks, and Romans tong Iwfore the Moorisli invasion. 

The full import of Moslem culture, significant os it is. Is difficult to 
assess accurately, and gi-eat care must l>e exercised in explaining the 
Spanish cultural resurgence of the reconquest period as due in large part 
to the stimulus of Moslem culture. For, as will be pointed out, Spain Avas 
also simultaneously receiving voiy important influences of another tj'pe 
from France an<l Italy and, to a lesser extent, other European countries. 

With those cautions in mind, the impact of Moorish culture in Spain 
can be briefly considered. In broad teims, this consists of Uie introduction 
of the Graeco-Roman learning of antiquity (including Alexandrian Hellen¬ 
ism) which had been translated and preserA'cd by Arabic scholars in Syria 
and Persia. But the Arabs did not limit themselves to mere copying; they 
Avere original createi*s in their own right, both in their homelami and in 
Spain. Avith a keen sense of scientific and literary values. Cordoba, during 
tJie Caliphate, came to be the most advanc«l city in the Avestern Avorld— 
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with tile possible exception of Constantinople—with a library reputed to 
numlwr 600,000 volumes- Notable works in medicine, matiiematics, astron¬ 
omy, and botany come from this period. 

A study of Hispanicised Arabic words affords many clues to the areas 
of influence of Moslem cultuie, as indicated by the following examples. 

Military terminolofry: aiaia^vt twftlchtower), ttfr'iwn' (cMtlt, fortress), 
(vnaian). 

Science: dlftehra,, eif^ (cipher), erm (Eero}, eeittl (zenith), o/fliinwia (aleheniy), 
(still}, ftrfnut. 

Municipal govenuuciit: aldctt (yillagi!)i tiltnbSt (mayor), afpii/icf) (constable), 

Commorce: ahnaein (store, warctieuse), basar, nfinnwifo (auction), alh6vd>ga (pob- 
Uc gtanary), aduava (customs), bomtu (cheap). 

Meastircnictit tomis: ijiiilafe (karat), arroto, ijiiintal, ahnwl, /itjirpa. 

Artisans: afbunif (tnason), fl//arfro (potter), 

Buildings: njule/oe (tiles), crsofca (flat roof terraee), sa^udn (hooso entrance), 
n/ooba (bedroom). 

AKriculturo; <jrr»t (rice), oswPor (sugar), wsofrfin (saffron), ofpfirrDbtt (carob). 
berenffeiM (eggplant), Rco/m-r (orange bloSKom}, fcutmin (Jasmine), ofbortoi»<|«<! (apri¬ 
cot), occfawt (Irrigation ditoh), mii'Mi (irrigaLng well), sljibe (cisterii), aJberca 
(reservoir L 

Medicine; al/crerda (epilepsy), nl/ombrt'fbi. (nieaalca}, 

Game$: a/nfrez (ehesa), itxar (chance), 

Mueic: (amber (drum). 

Use of an Arabic term is not proof of Arabic introduction, but nearly 
alwaj’s it indicates strong influence in some way. OUter Moorish introduc¬ 
tions include the raising of silkworms and the manufacture of piaper. The 
so-called Persian tvater W'heel (p. 63) undoubtedly came with the Moors, 
as did many other agiHcultural techniques, Pottery styl^ were improved, 
weaving methods bettered, and architecture vastly changed. 

Castro suggests still other traditional ways of life, as w’ell as linguistic 
expressions, that are probably Jiloorish in origin (1954, pp, 107-120): the 
Andalusian custom of women covering their faces (see p. 90), the cere¬ 
monial offering to a friend or acquaintance of something )ie admires, the 
form of saying “Your house is at such and such a place” in reply to the 
question where one lives, the “f'sfed ("Will you eat?") said by 

the diner to those who enter the room, and the equally ceremonious “Bufirt 
proveeho” or "Qi(e aprovectuf* ("May it profit you"), by which the invited 
gives ttianks and declines simultan(?ously, the expression "to kiss the 
hand [or the feet]," and the multitudinous blessings and curses tlist 
pu actuate S pani sh conversation, 

The later centuries of Moorish hegemony in Spain correspond with the 
period in which Christian SjianLsh culture was being crystallized into those 
forms that w'ere instrumental in shaping Hispanic America, In parttliis 
deveiopment was autochthonous; in part it was stimulated by extra- 
Spani^ contacts in addition to those with the Moors, The discovery, in 
the early years of the ninth centuiy, of the sepulcher which, according to 
tradition, guarded the remains of the Apostle James (Santiago) was of 
extreme importance to Spain. These remains, which appeared in what is 
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non* Padron (La Coruna}, were soon removed fartlier inland, and churches 
and other reli^ous buildings began to be built near bj". Thus developed 
Spain’s most famous shrine, Santiago de Compostela, which became, in 
addition to a religious center, a thnving industrial and commercial com¬ 
munity to meet the needs of the crowds of pilgrims who came from aJI 
pai-tsof Europe, 

The numbers of peregrines gradually giew during the ninth to the 
eleventh centuries, reaching enormous itro port ions in the bvelfth, when 
this pilgrimago was raised to the level of a major peiTgrination, in the 
same category as the trip to Rome and Jerusalem. Pilgrims passed through 
France by various routes and entered Spain at Roncesvaileson the Navarre 
frontier, from w'hich point it was considered to l>e a 13-day trip across 
northern Spain to the west coast. Along this route hc^pitals, inns, and 
monasteries grew’ up, to cater to the needs of and to aid the pilgrims. For¬ 
eigners of all social clas.ses and occupations visited Spain and thus consti¬ 
tuted an important force for introducing to the counti'j' the developing 
culture of Medieval and early Modern Europe. Upon their letum home 
they transmitted Spanish and Moorish culture to Europe, Santiago re¬ 
mained an important place of pilgrimage through most of the hfteenth 
centurjv before changing interests drew the attention of Europeans to 
new activities (Castro 1954, pp. 130-170). 

Other European influences reached Spain through monasteries and 
monhs, especially those of Clnny-—established in Navarre in the eleventh 
century and subsequently in Castile—and those of the Franciscan Order, 
founde<l in 1215. Still other non-Moorish influences came to Spain by way 
of Catalan and Valencian merchants in the Mediterranean and by Basque 
seafarers who voyaged in the Atlantic, particularly to Flanders. In later 
centuries, Spanish students went in large numbers to Fiance and Italy and 
foreign teachers were brought by Castilian and Aragonese rulers to help in 
tlie establishment of tile first universities in the thirteenth century. In the 
last years of the thirteenth century Sicily and southern Italy w'cre added to 
the Aragonese throne, thereby making accessible an area that, in later 
years, w’as to become a highly important source of new culture elements in 
Spain. 

Thus, during the period of -Moorish occupation of southern Spain parallel 
Chrirtian influences in the north contributed to the forging of a Cliristian 
Spanish culture which, in spite of marked regional variation, reflected a 
basic unity in belief, values, and customs. The ethnologist who today digs 
trait by trait into Spanish culture, searching for the points that will iilumi- 
nate Hispanic .American culture history, finds that a majority of the ques- 
tions he asks lead to Europe, and only a minority to the south and east. 
The content of religion is that of France and Italy: the same Romanesque 
and Gothic churches, the same religious services, the same annual festi¬ 
vals. The vitality of the Spaniard and of his culture has exalted Cathol¬ 
icism to a point higher than that found in other European countries, but 
the religion is still basically the same. 
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Town plans, buihlings, hous^ constniction, and furnishings often show 
Mediterranean and African traits which, on superficial examination, seem 
un-European. But more detailed scrutiny reveals that European influences 
have been dominant The stui-dy stone houses, slate i-oofs, enormous fire¬ 
places and chimneys, chairs, tables, beds, knives and forks—all indicate 
European background. 

hi matters of social orginization there are elements which suggest the 
Orient—the traditional seclusion of women, former veiling in the south, 
and the like^but the basic family pattern, with its rules, regulations, and 
customs again tums out to be European. Medieval cities in Spain—their 
guilds, their walls and fortifications, their religious brotherhoods, their 
nobility and commoners—all reflect European forms and values. And in 
the centuries of the reconquest, the king was a European king, not a 
Moorish Emir, 

Folk culture and folklore, using the terms in the popular sense, likewise 
are essentially European. A large part of the stories that are told in 
Prance are also told in Spain, and many popular dances turn out to be 
much like English Morris dances and Pan-European sword dances, Wlien 
similar stories are found in Spain and Morocco, the Moroccan stories fre¬ 
quently are those of Christian Spain, carried by the Jews when they were 
expelled from that country. 

In utilizing contemporary Spanish ethnographic data better to under¬ 
stand the impact of earlier Spanish culture in America, it is essential to 
maintain proper historical perspective. Recognize Spain’s unique position 
in Europe and tlie Near Eastern, African, and Moorish influences which 
have helped shape her culture, but do not lose sight of the fact that Spain 
is Europe and Spaniards are Europeans. 

One final point is needed to complete this discussion of tlie factors in¬ 
volved in the development of Spanish culture and subcultures, and par¬ 
ticularly with respect to the extension of the new' northern Spanish 
cultures to the southern part of tlie peninsula. Excluding the Basques 
there were, during the final centuries of the reconquest, five principal 
politkal-cultural-linguisiic foci of Spanish Christian culture. These were, 
from west to east, the Galician, Asturo-Lconese, Castilian, Navarro- 
Aragonese and Catalan. As the Moors gradually w'ere pushed south and 
reconquered lands became available for settlement, colonizers migrated 
south from these foci. Grants of land, tow'ns, castles, and revenues w'ere 
made by kings to nobles, prelates, military orders, and other individuals 
and organizations W'hich aided in the reconqueat, Sonte grants were for 
limited periods of time; others were perpetual. TJie latter founded the 
great htifundws, particularly in Andalusia, and the pattern for the present 
large land-holdings was established, 

The areas settled by people from each northern kingdom quite naturally 
reflected the local characteristics of each of these Christian subcultures, and 
even today political divisions, linguistic forms, and cultural traits in the 
southern half of the peninsula reveal the broad outlines of these southward 
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movemeiita. The exijansive drive of the five foci wiis not equal, Galicians 
worked south wal’d in essentially a sti'aight line, to repopulate anil give 
Christian culture to the lands which, in the twelfth century, became an 
independent Portugal. Castilians swanned southward, fanning out east 
and west until they occupietl all of what is now Andalusia, soutliei'n Ex¬ 
tremadura (Badajos;), New Castile, and ^lurcia. Catalans reconquered 
Valencia and the Balearic Islands. Colonists from Asturias and Leon, 
pinched ijetiveen the more vigorous Galician and Castilian movements, 
were able to go no farther than Caceres. The Navairese and Aragonese 
similai'iy were constricted iwtween tlie more powerful Catalans and Cas¬ 
tilians and although the>' temporarily reached Murcia they were forced 
to withdi-aw subsequently to tlie north, whence they turned tJieiv interest 
to Sicily and Italy. Hence, cultui'al diversity in southern Spain is expli¬ 
cable to a significant extent in terms of the areas to the north from which 
repopulators came. In Extremadura, for example, Cdceres is quite different 
in many \vays from Badajoa, because it was repopulated by Leonese, 
whereas Badajoz i-eceived major forces from Castile, Certain peculiarities 
in Murcia are explained by the tempomiy presence of Aragonese, even 
though Castilian influence ultimately became dominant. 

The historical Increments that explain the diversity of Spanish sub¬ 
cultures, and the spread of these subcultures southward, are important in 
understanding the accultuiation process as it transmitted Spain to 
America, because of the question which parts of the peninsula most in¬ 
fluenced the New World, Many anthropologists in tlie United States have 
shared the belief that a majority of the conquistadors and colonizers came 
from Andalusia and Extremadura, and that therefore Spanish culture in 
America primarily represents the sixteenth-century forms of these two 
regions. This hypothesis rests on two assumptions: that Andalusia and 
Extremadura were, in fact, the home of a majority of migrants; that cul¬ 
ture transmission and change result in direct ratio to numbers of people 
and their individual cultures. BotJi assumptions will be dealt with in turn. 
The first, tltat Andalusia and Extremadura contributed most settlers, is 
found, upon examination of historical records, to be erroneous. In another 
place (Foster 19&2b> 1 have examined in some detail these souroes, and 
only the conclusions are of importance here. From data in the Archive of 
the Indies in Sevilla, as reproduced in the Cafdtopo de ptEaajcros a IndUts, 
it becomes clear that these two Old Kingdoms did not have a monopoly on 
emigrants. Although in the earliest days of the Conquest they sent a dis¬ 
proportionately lai’ge number as compared to other parts of the country, 
veiy quickly more northerly provinces, particulariy in the Castiles and 
Ijedn, began to be well represented, and we even note significant numbers 
from Galicia, Asturias, and the Basque provinces. The analysis by Perez 
Bustamante (1911) of the first volume of the Catdtogo tU pesn/cres o 
/ndiVw {1509-1 shows how* wide the spread is (see opposite pageL 
Data comparable to that of the first half of the sixteenth century are not 
readily available for subsequent centuries. During this time significant 
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shifts in emigration foci took place. Extremadura rather quickly fell off 
in importance, as did Andalusia at a somewhat later date. Conversely^ 
Galicia, Kavarra, and the Basque provinces became more important. 
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Thayer Ojeda (1919, p. 59) gives the following picture of three centuries 
of Spanish emigration to Chile. Comparable taldes for other countries, 
however, have not been worked ouL 


Spanish Emigration to Chile 
(Thayer Ojeda 1919, p. 59) 
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The second of the two assumptions—that culture transmission and 
change result in direct ratio to numbers of people and their individual 
cultures—is more difficult to test. Obviously emigrants carry with them 
much of their cultural baggage, but is this fact determinative? It has 
been pointed out that formal processes of transmission guided by Church 
and State supplanted in many areas of life the opportunity of the in¬ 
dividual to choose from his past experience. Again, it is clear that en¬ 
vironment will limit the extent bo which many customar>' ways can be 
established in a new country’. Perhaps we can assume, however, that those 
parts of culture not guided by Church and State are potentially present in 
a conquest culture in rough correlation to the frequency wnth which they 
characterize individuals and groups of migrants. Carrying the argument 
further, since nearly all parts of Spain have contributed significant num¬ 
bers of emigrants to America, we must assume that a representative 
sample of the culture of these several areas was presented to America. 
Each "sample," obviously, and all of its constituent elements, must have 
been in competition with all other samples and, given the infinite variety, 
only a small percentage of elements could sun-ive. It seems reasonalfie 
to assume, therefore, that in the absence of other factors the informally 
transmitted Spanish culture ought to reflect something of the customs of 
all parts of Spain, in rough proportion to numbers of emigrants. That is, 
if we were to trace Spanish culture in America (excluding formally trans¬ 
mitted elements) trait by trait to the mother country, we should find a 
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g^gi:aphk&] dktribution roughly reflecting the percentages of migrants 
from each area. 

This is the assumption on which 1 operated while doing research in 
Spain and it is an assumption which I took for granted during much of the 
time spent in working up field notes. For reasons explained in the last 
chapter I have concluded the assumption is incorrect, and 1 suggest the 
concept of "culturai crystallisation’' to explain why such a logical hy¬ 
pothesis apparently is not true. To test the assumption, however, required 
the description and analysis of data from many parts of Spain and the 
attempt to give a fairly complete picture of any institution or custom in its 
many differing forms. 
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CITIES, TOWNS. AND VILLAGES: THE GRID-PLAN 

PUZZLE 


In Spanish Amebica 


\NY cKarBCtoristks of the traditional Spanish American communitj' 



are modeled after IIX'Han protolypea. These include the division 


into barrios, often called *‘upper” and ‘'lower." as well as the reli¬ 
gious and social aspects of barrio life, the naming of streets on the basis 
of occupation and guild activities, the intense love of one's natal place, 
and formalized suspicion of the people of neighlxiring pueblos. 

Other characteristics exemplify the new cultural forms that are not tra¬ 
ditional in a donor country, but which are called into being as a result of 
contact. The "grid-plan" or "chess board" design which marks nearly all 
Spanish American communities is the most striking example of this. Most 
Spanish towns are relatively formless. In Spanish America, however, 
streets radiate from a square or oblong central plaza and intersect at right 
angles to form rectangular blocks of great neatness, much like small mid- 
western communities in the United States. Usually the important buildings 
face the plaza: church or cathedral, mumcipal hall, homes of important 
political and religious leaders, and other structures central to the life of 
the inhabitants. Commercial life takes place in coffee shops or on the 
benches of the plaza itself, and in the late aftemoon and evening people 
come to stmll and relax, to greet friends or to court. In villages and small 
towns a periodic market may be held in the plaza, while in larger com¬ 
munities a separate square, often covered, shelters a daily market. 


In Spain 


Cities, towns, villages, and hamlets chai'acterize Spain. Although in 
places, especially in the wet parts of the country, isolated farmhouses are 
found, the average Spaniard cannot imagine himself other than as an im¬ 
mediate and intimate meml>er of a social group much larger than his 
family. And, as with the family, membership in the local community—^the 
pueblo—steins from birth, and etidow's the individual with characteristics 
and prerogatives whicli time and process of law cannot erase. Membership 
in an urban or semi-urban settlement implies far more than residential 
propinquity; the spiritual tie is at least as strong. This Spanish identifica¬ 
tion with community of birth reflects an ancient Circum-Mediterranean 
trait, now' dignifictl in anthi'opological terminology by the Italian word 
camponilMmo, the feeling that one’s real world extends only within earshot 
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aRtl sight of the village cRinpanile, TJie love of crowded And busy streets, 
Dois 3 ' markets, anti cool coffee houses with their opportutiities for endless 
conversation is engrained in the Spaniard. To him the urban way of life, 
however simple its foion may be, is a basic value witlvout which life would 
|}e difhcult. 

The Spaniard’s sense of attachment to his community is intense. When 
he travels within the region where tib home is known, he identifies himself 
in terms of that pueblo. And if for any reason he settles in another pueblo, 
as likely as not he will be known all his life by the prevailing nickname for 
individuals from that particular place. Thus, to pick four neighboring 
tow'ns in Huelva, a person from Cabezas Rubias is a rubuiio, from El Cerro 
de Andevalo a cerreno, from Alosno an nJoifwero, and fi-om Caiafia a 
ealanis. 

Tlie sizes of Spanish communities vary enormously. Each province has 
as cai)ital a major city, which may l>e as large as Sladrid and Barcelona, 
each with about l.bOO.noo inhabitants, or as small as Soria, witii tS.OOO, 
Central bm in government. Chu rch, and commerce is matched by centi-aligm 
in population. Only occasionally does a province have a city larger than 
its capital: foresample, Vigo witli Sb.OOli as contrasted to Pontevedra with 
3o,OOU. Between north ami south Spain there are important differences in 
the size of local communities. In the south big towns—often dusty and 
ugly, in spite of Avhiiewaslied walls—are tlie i-ule, with populations of 
5,000, 10.000, and more. Settlements of less than 1,000 inhabitants are 
almost nonexistent, and villages of 1,000 to il.iWO ai'e rare. In the north 
the opposite is true. Good-sized towns are relatively rare, and the greater 
paj-t of the liopulation clusters in villages of a few hundred to a couple of 
thousan<i, Vei*a de Bidasoa, a Basque town in northwestern Kavarra with 
2,500 inhabitajits, is cornsideled an imjiortant center and is probably known 
by name to moix? Spaniards than is Bujalance with its 15,000 dwellei-a in 
the Cordobese tampiUa. 

But wliether one’s native toivn be large or small, the same attacJiment 
to. love of. and fierce pride m it are found in each heai-t. This sense of 
community is not reflected in a local social structure tliat functions without 
major conflict aiul stress. The opposite is more nearly true: enmities may 
lie strong, and antagonisms are deep and frequetiliy long standing. At the 
same time against the world there is unity in local pati-iotism, and n 
genuinely strong Ijelief that one’s community is superior to all others. 
Strangers, if on obvious business whicli in no way conflicts with the in¬ 
terests of tlie community, are welcomed; the Spaniard’s sense of hosidtaUty 
is strong. To treat a strenger well, particularly one of obvious standing in 
the world, is considered both a pleasure and a duty. On innumerable oc- 
ca.sions, sitting in the local casino with ticw-found Spanish friends, 1 have 
l>ee]i told, w^hen American mores suggested that the next round was on me, 
that this could not be. “You are our guest: it is our cfitfy as Spaniards to 
see tliat you lack nothing.” And that always sotthd it TJie visitor must 
reciprocate in some less obvious fashion. 
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l..e3s Affluent visitors, or potentiAl new community members, may be 
treated less welL Workinff hands which threaten the livelihood of local 
vecinoa arc looked upon with suspicion, and beggai-s, although tolerated, 
are urged to move on. Courting of local girls by youths from other towns 
is viewed with disfavor. In much of northern Spain, where 3 'ouths formerly 
organized themselves into fomal bachelor's clubs, the outsider, in order 
to visit his girl, had to meet the approval of the local ciul>—an approval 
obtained, if at all, by treating the members to substantial quantities of 
drink. Pitt-Rivers descril>es the vaided reactions to “foreign" swains in 
Alcala in the south: ducking in the fountain, or even such rough beatings 
that the young men had to break off their engagements (1954, p. 9), 

As in Spanish America, a sometimes real and sometimes feigned e nmi ty 
exists botiiVeen neighboring towns, and this often gives rise to tales that 
ridicule the stupidity of the inhabitants of the ‘'other" community. For 
example, in Cordoba province the wits of little Cafiete make as^nance 
their ally and mock the people from Bujalance as bujo-rr^m^a, ''sodomites," 
while the Bujalancehos strike back with avetardas, "bustards." In the 
SMie province the inhabitants of Espejo arc said by those of Castro del 
Rio to be so stupid tliat on one occasion when they saw the reflection of 
the moon in the river they- jumped in after it. thinking it was cheese. 
This old folklore motif appears to be m-idesproad in this context. DavilMer 
tells of two primos, cousins from Chiclana (Cadiz), who mistook the 
moon's reflection in the river for a cheese. But however fast they ran 
along the bank, the cheese kept its distance. In exasperation one finally 
said to the other, "Take a shortcut ahead and intercept it [y atdfo^, 
primoj, cousin,” an<l so the Chiclaneros today are dubbed fttajaprimoa by 
their neighboi-s (1949, p. 337). 

Literary exuberance as a manifestation of civic pride reaches its most 
developed form in the diehm. ubiquitous rhymes and sayings which eulogize 
the qualities the sons of a pueblo believe should mak p R the envy- of the 
world and which ridicule all other places. The traveler will not be long in 
Sevilla before he will be asked if he Jia.s not heard that 

Q*n>» h» pwfp HtvilUt, Ho who has not Sevilla 

X„ ha vmtp mamvilta, Hoa iiE:v«r a mnrvebus thing. 

Or in Valladolid: 


»atr lie ValladoUd, He who leaves Valladolid, 

jAd 6 nde ini o vivirf Where will he go to live? 

The small towns ai e not behind their larger sisters; in the curious round 
walled town of Madrigal de las Torres Altas (Avila) one hears, 

Vim de Madrigal, The wine of MtidrigiiJ, 

Me Ijmtit tadn nwf, CUrea me of all. 

The possibilities of derogatory' couplets rhyining with the name of 
neighboriug communities evoke even more profuse poetic efforts than 
praise of one’s home town. Some sayings reflect the real or imagined 
niggardliness of neighboring peoples: 


A pan vaymt^ 


Don't iro to Anrnym aivl pjipfict to be fed. 
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Biibw? 

Fites tnisiamte hemes futbkie. 


You^re from Bilbao? 
W^^lp GHDu^h Aald. 


Again all tlie scorn for a neighboring plaee may be wrapped in a arngle 
package: 


AUnijeQra fa vie/n, 
jiia /o?ia 
Mar sin pesmdo 
I'J hijat mal ^fiadcs. 


AEiifum>ra la rieja^ 

Wvitds^ without firewood 
E^a. without fish 

And liihAbltantA without manners. 


If Spanish dichos about the qualities of communities were taken at face 
value, as reflecting conunaiity held beliefs, it is liard to see how other than 
perpetual civil war could prevail. But, in spite of real antagonism between 
paired communities and in spite of derogatory opinions about the in¬ 
habitants of specific provinces and pueblos, the dichos appear for the most 
part to be simply literary forms, puns based on assonance and rhyme 
which give the Spaniard the opportunity to sliow his virtuosity either in 
coining new ones or remembering great numbers of old ones. The surest 
way to be welcome at a village gathering in the coffee house or bar is to 
have a ready command of well-known dichos and a facile wit in improvis¬ 
ing new ones appropriate to the chance turns of tlve conversation. 

Spanish streets, until relatively recent times, took their names from 
i<lentifying characteristics, such as a monastery, convent, church, the oc¬ 
cupation of the inhabitants, the location, and the like. By studying maps 
of modem Spanish cities it is possible from street names to learn much 
about the social and economic life of Medieval society, for many street 
names are those which date from the time of guilds, when members of the 
same group tended to live on the same street or in the same neighborhood. 
To this day, for example, Salamanca has its street of oaficreis (iime- 
bumers), canteros (stone masons), coldereros (tinkers), comieercs 
(butchers), bordadores (embroiderers), jxLdilkros (bakers), botteponaa 
(taverns or wine shops), iibreros (booksellei's, a strijet near the Univer- 
sitj’), and pan u nftrbdn (where bread and chaicoaJ were sold). The list 
from Valiadolid is similar; partadf^ros (bakers), hcst4!tcr08 (keepers of 
iuitall inns), rhoaiaferki (cabinet-making), piatertas (silversmiths’ shops), 
f'l'idimacikrm (makers of embossed leather), nmitferia (shops of blanket 
sellers), ffuamicUmeros (harness-makers), e^pecierio (spice shops), 
tafitmns (bakeries), and Ucheros (milkmen). Murcia has its streets of 
frvneria (harness shops), jaboneria (soap-making), fmjierfo (rag col¬ 
lectors), lentcria, (linen trade), and esparteros (esparto weavers). 

Such names as Vatic tie los Gallepos. de los Moriscos, dv lot Mud^juren, 
and de h» reflect the toiidenc)’ of members of racial, ethnic, or 

geographical groups to settle in the same neighborhood. Many Spanish 
to^vms still have a street or section called /nvfem, the one-time ghetto. 

Although many of the old names are continually being replaced officially 
by those of military and political heroes, as in Hispanic .America, the tradi- 
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tiotiAl ruiines frequently continue in use for a long time, and through them 
it is possible to learn much of the physical foiin, social ecologJ^ and eco¬ 
nomic patterns of earlier centuries. 

Towns and cities vary in tlieir appearance fi'om one part of the country 
to the next, with i-espect to house and building types, paint and whitewash, 
and ground plans. Stone, rather than adobe, is the most common building 
material, for small houses as well as large buildings. Onlj- in the south !s 
whitewashing general.' But to the visitor from i^iatin America the most 
striking .ispect of the Spanish town is tlie slight importance, and frequent 
absence, of the plaza and the lack of tile gi id-plan form of streets, crossing 
at right angles at even intei-vals. To one acquainted with tile history of 
Spanish America it seems natural to expect Spanish towns to resemble 
their American offspring. 

Wliat, if anything, does a study of Spanish towns tell aliout tlie possible 
origin of the giid-plan in America? Scholms such as Wilbelmy, in his 
thorough study of South American cities (1952, pp, 71-S2), and Stanis- 
lawskj (1947, pp. 102) both point out the unqiiestiomibie influence of 
Vitruvius in the Cmwn’s instructions for tlie laying out of new towns. At 
the same time, a more thorough examination of the history of town plan¬ 
ning in Spain than is made by either author suggests additional leads. 

First, it may be noted that town planning is much more ancient and 
vaneii in the peninsula tlian might be imagined, although it does not have 
a eontinuou.s history. Shifting sociocultural conditions have produced 
periods of planning alternating with periods of no planning. The usual 
prerequisites for elTective planning—a strong centi’a! authority, a concept 
of planning, and new .settlement or extreme rebuilding—first existed in 
Spain in Roman times. New cities and towns were founded for Roman 
settlers, iiarticulariy for soldiers paid off often campaigns (e.g., Itaiica and 
Merida), or were reconsti-ucted after devastation in the wars of conquest 
(e.g., Numantia). These planned cities were baseii on the grid-plan, which 
tlie Romans had adaptecl from earlier Gi-eek designs, and consisted of two 
main streets crossing at right angles at the center of a quatlrangle, 
terminating at gates in each of the four walls. Four equal quarters thus 
resulted, ivliich wei^e in tuim suUlivided by lesser streets into rectangular 
citj’ blocks. At the central crossing an open space ivas left as a forum, on 
which public buildings faced. Roman militaiy encampments were also iaid 
out on the same plan, and some of these develope<1 into cities. With the 
fall of Roman authority and the division of tiie land int<j small admin¬ 
istrative units, a process of civic disintegration set in which, in time, 
destroyed the original regular street tmttems. As houses and liiiildings 
decayetl, fell, and were reconst meted, the once straight streets became 
increasingly crooked, were blocked off, or shunte<i in oblique directions, so 
that after centuries little evifieiice of the original planning remained. 
Braga, in nortli Portugal, is thought by city planners to be the only Hicrian 
city in which the original Roman grid-plan has survived to the present 
time. 
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During the Dark Ages following the destruction of Rome settlement 
patterns changed to meet new sociai and economic conditions. In Europe 
the unit of social life was now the lurai manoi*, the lord’s castle surrounded 
by the homes of his tenants. Defensible sites and stout walls became the 
basic requirements, and from these needs rose the walled tonus of the 
Medieval period. Spain's requirements were similar to those of other 
western European areas, but more compleii. With half of the country, 
and more, held by the Moors, Oriental attitudes towards city planning 
prevailed! over a wide area. Or perhaps it is more accurate to say that 
Oriental lack of attitudes prevailed, for the large Moorish cities in Spain, 
like Sevilla, Cdrdoba, and Granada, still show today the tortuous passages 
and narrow streets which inter!ace the urban area, without apparent plan 
or thouglLt. In the north and along the advancing frontier, waited foriress 
towns ^vhicb afforded px'otectioii against waning Moors and Christians 
alike were essential. Avila remains today, with its complete wall, the most 
perfect surviving ejxample of a Medieval walled city. But within, the 
streets i-amble at will. Many other cities retain parts of their wails, and in 
San Pedro Manrique, a village of Soria, the town gates were locked at 
night until a generation ago. 

The twelfth century saw a significant i^esurgenco of commerce and pros¬ 
perity in western Europe, accompanied by the revival of sti*ong rulei-s 
exercising hegemony over more than local areas. Both factors stimulated 
the founding of new towms, and by early in the thirteenth century, and 
continuing for a century and a half, a rash of new planned dtiea appeared 
from Sicily to England and from Spain to the Baltic. The finest examples 
of Medieval town planning appeared in southern Fx'ance. As a result of 
the Albigensian crusade in the first part of the tlvirteenth century' much 
of the country lay devastated and underpopulated. The planned bastide 
(Fr. hiistUie) and vHlcncuve arose to meet this challenge. St. I/xuis, King 
of France, and his brother Alfonse, Count of Poitiers, were respon.sible 
for these constructions. Most were small, and many have disappeared, but 
others, such as Pau, have survived to Iwcome important cities. In each 
the planning was the same. The new town was plotted into square or 
oblong blocks, marked b,v straight streets intei'secting at right angles. The 
main avenues ran from the town gates to cross in the cjenter, thus fanning 
a square, often arcaded, on which public buildings were erected. A smaller 
adjacent square was dedicated to the church. On and around these squares 
tile important inhabitants had their homes. One of the most noteworthy 
of these villencuves is new Carcassonne, planned in 12-18 when the confines 
of the old wailed citi were outgrawn. 

During the thirteenth century the British, particularly under Edward I. 
also founded many new towns in Aquitaine and Guienne, of which the 
finest example is ]Montpazier, in the Dordogne, founded 12S4. Thus, by 
the thirteen til century, town planning based on the grid-plan and the 
central plaza was well known in western Europe. It is difficult to tell to 
U'hat extent Roman ideas influenced this development, but it may be noted 
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thAt in northeiti Italy a few Roman grid towna maintained someth ing of 
their origina] form. And later, at least, Vitruvius was rediscovered and 
strongly InhueRced ideas of city planning 

The parallel development of town planning in Spain was related to but 
separate from these movements. From the eleventh century on many new 
towns were founded in northern Spain, With the pushing back of the 
Moors and the increased powers of the rulers of Leon, Castile, and 
Navarra, conditiona propitious to town founding existed. These included 
underpopulated lands, potential settlers, the need for neiv strong military 
positions, and, of course, the central authority with the power to enforce 
its will. The discovery of the remains of St. James and the lively com¬ 
merce which sprang up with the increasing importance of the pilgiTmage 
to this shrine also played a significant part in the formation of new 
Spanish towns. Market concessions were granted, which increased the 
prosperity' of towns. New bridges were built on the main roads, and towns 
founded or rebuilt to defend such sites. By no means all the new towns 
were along the several routes followed by pilgrim,*;, but the accounts of 
pilgrims are among our best sources of Spanish history of this time, and 
accordingly our data are most complete on toisms so situated. 

The earliest toivns which seem to show some formal planning, or at least 
an organic concept of the function of the new towns, date from the second 
half of the eleventh century, although with the vicissitude of the years 
it is often difficult to tell to what extent the earliest surviving street 
plans reflect those of the first settlements. Along the road from Roncee- 
vallcs to Burgos, passing through Pamplona, appear such towns as 
Puente la Reina (Navarra), in existence in the eleventh century and 
refounded and planned in 1124; Estella (Navarra), lO&O; Logrorio 



PtJff 1, SA.VtO DOMtKC* DE LA CALZAbA {LOCItO.'^f» 
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Pun 2. Pt'SNTE u Reina (Natabba) 


(Logroflo), refoimded at the end of the deventh century; Ndiers 
(Logrone>)> dating from the ninth century but reconstructed during the 
first part of the twelfth; and Santo Domingo de ta Calzada (Logrofio), 
dating from the last half of the eleventh century. All tliese were bridge 
towns. Santo Domingo (Plan 1) and Puente la Heina (Plan 2) are most 
interesting, because they show an emergent plan which seems to have 
been followed in many later towns. The cal^cadOr, the road, after crossing 
the river continues in a straight line, along which the first constructions 
presumably appear. Two flanking streets, parallel to the calzada, accom’* 
modate the increasing population, and these are joined to the calzada by 
short streets crossing at right angles, in Santo Domingo, the flanking 
streets both lie on the same side. In Puente la Reina, in the more common 
pattern, a street lies on each side of the calzada to form a rectangle of 
gi’eater symmetry. From available plans it is impossible to tell whether 
the plaza of Puente la Reina is a part of the original scheme or the result 
of the plaza-building process of subsequent 3 'ears, It does not form an 
organic part of the plan, and can perhaps test be thought of as a sutee^ 
Quent clearing of old structures. The other towns along this route lie 
parallel to their respective rivers, and though they show straight streets, 
the symmetry of plan of those described Is absent. 

Under the reign of Alfonso VIII the Basque provinces of Alava and 
Guipuzcoa were incorporated into the Crown of Castile (1200), thus en¬ 
couraging the opening of a new direct road and pilgrimage route from 
Bayonne to Burgos. A series of thirteenth-century towns on this route 
show planning along the style of Santo Domingo and Puente la Reina, of 
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which the most interesting, although somewhat aberrant, is Vitoria, 
actually founded in 1181 by Sancho el Sabio of Navarra, In 1256 Alfonso 
X founded three new toivTis on the new road north from Vitoria. Salva* 
tierra (Alava), within its walls, show's a neat grid plan of oblong blocks 
grouped on the principle of a main street joining twin plazas, flanked by 
a single parallel street on both sides. Tolosa iGuipuzcoa) appears to have 
been almixst identical in its original form, although the symmetry is de¬ 
stroyed by constructions towards the river. The original plan of Segura 
(Guipuzcoa) also appears to have been that of tiiree parallel streets, with 
a plaza at least at one end. But sulisequent changes, including rebuilding 
after a disastrous fire in 1122, make it hazardous to draw too many con¬ 
clusions as to its original form. 

A similar, and in some ways moi-e staitling, planned urban development 
took place in the Levante, particularly in Castellon, beginning in the 
second lialf of the thirteenth century, Dui*ing and after tlie reeonquests 
of Jaime 1 neiv towns were founded and old towns were relocated. Some 
of these appear to follow the form of small Roman encampments: a rec¬ 
tangular plan consisting of four quarters formed by two principal streets 
crossing at right angles at midpoint, where a plaza w'as left open, on 
which faced the church, town hall, jail, and other public buildings (Torres 
Baibas cf of., IBM, p. 59). Secondary streets ran parallel to the major 
streets, dividing the communities into blocks. The city of Castellon, re¬ 
founded 1251, shows something of this regularity. Nules, Almenara, 
Soneja, and other settlements of tins period likewise reflect conscious 
planning. But it is Villarreal de Eurriaiia, founded by Jaime 1 in 1271, 
that shmvs this philosophy in most perfect fonn (iVnVf., p. 61 >. To judge by 
surviving plans, no other Spanish city since Roman times has had such 
classic design and s>Tnmetr>' in layout (Plan 3). 

The first comparable grid-plan town of northern Spain is Brivicsca, a 
short distance north of Burgos on the road to Vitoria and Ba 3 'onne 



PLiK 3, VtLLARHJlAL HK BU^IRIANA T CASn;LTjflN) 
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(Plan 4). Although all streets are uot cut through, Briviesca is essentialiy 
composed of five streets crossing five more at right angles, two of the re¬ 
sulting blocks having been omitted in the center of town to form a true 
plaza. Although the plan of Briviesca is relatively symmetrical, its princi¬ 
pal longitudinal thoroughfare, unlike Villarreal de Burriana's, lies to the 
west of the plaza, and to the west of the central axis of the community. 
This plaza is noteworthy because it bears the same relationship to adjoin¬ 
ing streets fwith the exception of one potential street to the west, appar¬ 
ently never cut threugh) as do Spanish American plazas to their adjoining 
streets. 

Briviesca was a well-known town in Roman times and is mentioned by 
Pliny and Ptolemy, but subsequently it sank into obscurity, and it seems 
unlikely that its superb Medieval grid-plan has anything to do with Rome. 
The town again became an important stopping-place in the early years of 
the pilgrimages to Santiago, and apparently in 120S it was relocated from 
the east to the west bank of the Rio Oca, where it now stands (Torres 
Balbfis et at., 1954, p. 66). About the year 1314 scattered barrios of the 
town were brought within a new ivall, and presumably the plan described 
dates from this period iibid., p, 66). 
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These examples indicate that coiiscious town planning’ w^as practiced in 
Spain at least as eariy as the twelfth century, quite possibly before the 
revival of the art in other parts of Western Europe. The earliest form, 
exemplified by Puente la Reina, seems bo have been an indigenous develop¬ 
ment which arose to meet specific needs. In the thirteenth-century towns 
of Castellon and in Briviesca, however, it seems very likely that the 
similarity in plan to the bastides of southern France itipreseuts diffuaion. 
Briviesca. which lies on the former pilgrimage highroad from France, 1^ 
a plan essentially the same as the thirteenth-century French towns with 
arcaded plaza faced by church and municipal buildings, a plan which is 
quite different from any other northem Spanish community of the period, 
Torres BalbAs categorically states that the plan of Briviesca, as well as the 
less rectangular cities of the Basque Pi-ovinees, represents French bastide 
influence p. 67J. 

Certainly by the fifteenth centuiy, as the result of diffused ideas, local 
experimentation with new designs, and theoretical speculation on the na¬ 
ture of the urban community, Spain had set the stage for the development 
of the grid-plan town as it was realized in the colonies in America. Torres 
BalbAs tells of the ideas of the Catalan Franciscan, Eximeni?, who, writing 
from 1381 to 1386, described the ideal city, which was based on the grid- 
plan with main and subsidiary plazas (ibid., pp, 89-90). Three^uarters 
of a century later Rwlrigo Sanchez de Arevalo, churchman, ambassador, 
and statesman, speaks in detail of how cities should be planned and built 
iibid,. pp. 90-91) . 

The extent to whirii the ideas of these, and other men. were instrumental 
in the planning of at least two Andalusian towms that predate by a few 
years the New World cities is uncertain. The Catholic sovereigns, Isabel 
and Ferdinan<l, founded Puerto Real in 1-183 on the Bay of Cadiz. Its 
streets cross at ri^dit angles and several entire blocks are omitted to form 
plazas, on the largest of which front the public buildings. Ponz, three 
centuries after the fouudiug of Puerto Real, lauds its straight streets and 
sound construction {1947, p. 1597), 

Santa Fe de Granada offers a more intriguing problem. It was founded 
by Isabel and Ferdinand in 1491 during the final stages of the siege of 
Granada. At first a milttary encampment, stone workera and carpenters 
were brought in to convert it into a permanent city. Its original walled 
area was a rectangle, 400 by 260 rams according to Madoz (13:759) and 
400 by 312 varas according to Torres Baibas (1954, p, 73), The plan (Plan 
5} is not quite what a model militair-^ucampment-become-permauent 
should be. The principal longitudinal street lies to the left of the central 
axis, and there is a secondary longitudinal street to the right, which has 
the merest hint of a companion to the left. The great plaza lies at the inter¬ 
section of the two main cross streets that lead to the four original gates, 
and when built, it was faced by the town hall, public granary, hospital, and 
jail. 
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A comparison of the plans of Briviesca. and Santa Fe revoala a striking 
similarity^ though not an absolute identity^ This apparently is not aoci- 
dcntaL Torres Baibas quotes Lucio Marineo Siculo, who wrote in 1&30, 
as the iirst of a long line of writers who state that Santa Fe was copied 
directly after Briviesca {ibid., p. 74Ponz (1917| p* 1685) picked up 
Marineo Sfculo'a statement towards the end of the eighteenth centuiy, 
and Madoz (13;760> and MiSano (2;16S) repeat it toward the middle 
of the following century. Apart from the similarity in plan there are his- 
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torical reaaoTiA to believe this may be ti'ue. Brivicsca had been an impor¬ 
tant town; in 138S a session of the Cortes vras held there which decreed that 
the crown prince of Castile diould henceforth be known as the Prince of 
Asturias. Isabel herself, and doubtless Ferdinand, Iiad passed through it 
many times. So its plan was unquestionably knomi to the sovereigns, and 
its advantages both for military and colonising purposes w'ould have been 
apparent to them. 

After Santa Fe other similarly planned towns appear, like Mancha Real 
(Jaen) in 1540, the ’‘New Colonies” of Cordoba and Jaen, founded in the 
latter half of the eighteenth centurj' for German and Flemish Catholic 
settlers brought by Charles III, and Nueva Caiteya (Cordoba), founded in 
the early years of the nineteenth centurj'- Planned communities also 
sprang up in other parts of Spain as, for example, Nuevo Baztan 
(Madrid), founded in the second half of the eighteenth centuiy by a 
Basque nobleman from Baztan (Navarra), 

These later towns, ivhile all built on the grid-plan, do not follow the 
system with the same faithfulness as most New World Spatiisli cities. 
La Carolina (Jaen), the most important of the New Colonies, w’as laid out 
in an L-shape, wilJi the main plaza, on which tlie town hall fronts, at the 
point of juncture of the two arms (Plan 6). The church stands on a low 
hill on the far side of a subsidiar}’’ plaza three blocks to the norih, while 
to the east lies, first, a hexagonal plaza and then, just within the twin 
towel's of the town entrance, a small round Pfaza d4 fa or toll 

plaza for collecting customs fees. The hexagonal plaza also appears in 
several other New Colonies towns, such ah Aldea Hermosa and .Aldea de 
losRios (Jaen), 

It seems very likely that Spanish American grid-plan towns are trans¬ 
planted bastides, brought via tlie path of the pilgrimage route of Santiago 



P1.AN a La Cahouna (Ja^k) 
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to Brivieaca, then to southern Spain, anti subseQuently across the Atlantic 
to America. Although Mexim City, whose Spanish reconstmction began 
in 1523-1524, is often referred to as the first true giid-plan town in 
America, Palm has pointed out that Ovando laid out Santo Domingo in 
1502 in essentially this form (1951, p. &11).=* Then, too, Ferdinand, in his 
1513 instructions to the conquistador Pedrarias Davila on town planning, 
implies but does not spell out the grid-plan, In any event, it is appaJ'ent 
that, from the time of the discoveiY of America knowledge of the gi'id- 
plan towTi and an nndei'standing of its advantages wei'C common among 
many Spanish officials, ami that almost from the earliest days this design 
was settled on for permanent New World communities. 

The origin and development of the plaKa, whicli became the hub of 
village, town, and city life in Spanish America, is also germane to the 
growth of the idea of city planning. In Spain there are actually several 
ty 7 )e 5 of plazas; market plaxas, which developed from the eleventh century 
onward; “organic" plasas built as integral parts of planneti communities; 
and “monumental" plazas of great cities, which historically are the latest 
of all. At Hie time of the beginning of town and city markets in Spain, the 
cemeteries which surrounded churches were sometimes used as weekly 
market sites (Torres Baibas <?( of*. 1954, p. 83), Limited space within town 
w'alls discouraged the allotment of large open ai'eas for true market plazas. 
Consequently weekly markets more and more sought open spaces outside 
the walls, near a principal gate. In time the temporary shelters erected by 
merchants became peimanent buildings, and little by little true market 
plazas developed in many communities in this fashion. Plazas of this type 
sometimes aie relateci to surrounding strecLs, but scarcely ever is this 
relationsliip in the precise form of I hat of communities planned from the 
beginning. 

In the plazas of other small towns, it is difficult, judging by modem 
appearances, to see an origin in the process just described. For frequently 
the plaza seems to be little more than a wide spot in a street, the chance 
opening of irregular patlis, without definite form or shape. Often such 
melancholy plazas are unpaved and otherwise unimproved in any way, 
lacking even a simple fountain. 

The town and village plaza, whatever its origin and whatever its form, 
characterizes northern rather than southern Spain. In the south the 
Moorish city plan still predominates, and only when a special effort to 
carve out an open space has been made, is a real plaza found. In Extre¬ 
madura the plaza of Garrovillas (CAcercs) is one of the most interesting; 
a wide, dusty, in-egularly-shaped space which seems to separate rather 
than tie together the tow. But the aoportales {arcades) are extraordinary, 
and take the form of a hvo-storied arcade surrounding much of the plaza. 
Other typical old plazas are those of Arevalo (Avila), Pastrana (Guadala¬ 
jara), and Medinaceh (Soria) (pi. 1, top). In these, the arcades were 
built before French influence brought in stone arches, and take the form 
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of covered walks formed the flat projection of the second story, which 
is held up by a series of square wooden or stone posts. 

The plaza manumerdal, the great city plaza, is a phenomenon of rela¬ 
tively recent times, and is particularly asaociated with Castile. These 
plazas, cat^’ed out of the center of cities and bearing little or no functional 
relationship to street patterns (as contrasted to the planned Spanish cities 
just discussed), began to appear in the late si?cteenth century. The recon- 
structe<I plaza of Valladolid, finished in 1592, appears to have been the first 
of the monumental type. That of Madrid followed in 1619, while that of 
Salamanca—perhaps the finest in Spain—^was not completed until the 
early years of the eighteenth centuiy. The classic plazas of both Madrid 
and Salamanca are surrounded by fine stone buildings ivith arcades and 
are entered by streets parsing under arches—^not at the comers of the 
plaza. Ricard rightly describes these plazas as "closed" as contrasted to 
the "open" New' World plaza <1950, pp. 321, 325), consciously formed by 
the suppression of one or two blocks in the city planning and with the ei^t 
principal streets entering two at each comer. These monumental plazas, 
which rarely are adjacent to the church or cathedral, were designed for 
public executions, autos da fe, bullfights, and other festive occasions. The 
town hall is found on one side, but the other public buildings are usually 
lacking. 

Sociologically, the Hispanic American plaza is far more imjwrtant than 
the Spanish plaza. The former is the geographical as w'ell as the cultural 
center of a community, where the evening promenades take place, nrhere 
the major stores front, adjacent to which, or even in which, will be found 
the open market. Life seems to swing about these central focal points. In 
Spain, with rare exceptions, plazas almost seem to be avoided. Fashion¬ 
able piomenades follow streets in the cities, and the hub of the community 
usually lies away from the plaza.^ In small towns the barren and unim¬ 
proved plaza is usually little more than a space to be traversed as one 
makes his w'ay home or out into the country-. The Spanish plaza, witli 
rare exceptions, was not planned as an organic part of the community, 
and it has onb' occasionally achieved functional succe^ 

Comparisons and Comments 

The historical processes that produced the American gi'id-plan town 
obviously were distinct from those that introduced many other cultural 
items. A religious fiesta, a marriage form, a domestic animal and its 
mode of care, a plow, a fish net—these, and hundreds of other traits, 
simply replicate traditional Spanish forms. But in the town, the Spanish 
government was introducing something nmv, which ninth rare exceptions 
did not exist in Spain or in other parts of Europe. The plans of older 
sections of Spanish cities, especially those of the south, appear as veritable 
spider webs, with narrow and tivisting streets often coming to dead ends. 
Plazas, when found at all in this region, are either a creation of the past 
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ttivee centui'ies or simply a wide, and often barren, unround, where several 
streets chance to intersect. 

City planning in Spanish America repriisenta, therefore, not the diffusion 
of a material traits but the utilisation of an idea in a new context, with 
specific foals in mind. The process of the founding and groMrth of cities, 
towns, and villages in America illustrates particularly well the *'formal" 
side of conquest culture in which careful planning and direction rather 
than the customs and forms familiar to conquistadors and administrators 
were instrumental in developing new patterns. 

In a sense Spanish city planning in the New World recapitulates earlier 
Greek and Roman patterns. Greece and Home, already built up when the 
grid-and~forum pattern evolverl, built their most perfectly aligned cities 
in their provinces and overseas colonies. By the time the Spaniards had 
worked out their ideal grid-and-plaza town most of their cities had been 
built or rebuilt, and only in the New World M'as it possible to execute the 
beautifully symmetrical plans so dear to the Spanish bureaucrat of the 
time. 


Reterences 

Csro Barojft il&49b, 19fi0a, 1952b, 1954}, Coello {1848-18T0), Dm^illiei (1949), 
Madox (1945-1650), MtSano (1625-1829), Niemoir (1937), Palm (1951), Pitt-Rivers 
(1954), runs (1947), Ricurd (1960), Kodrlenez Marin (1926), StanJelawslcj (1946, 
1947), Torres Baibas wt ai (1954). T»til (1934), VdK|ii«3 de PartTA <■* ot (1949, rol. 3), 
Verfrani y Martin (1936), Withelmy (1952). 
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C H A PtV 


AGRICULTURAL PRACTICES 

In Spanish America 


RADITJONAL Hispanic American agpriciiltural practices, apart from 



Indian ai-eas, ai-e based tc a great extent on Spanish models. Imple- 


meats, techniques, measures, vocabuJai’>% many crops, and at least 
some social forms were brought to America by early colonists. From 
Mexico to Chile fields arc prepared with a form of the ancient Mcditer^ 
ranean "scratch*’ plow drawn by oxen attadied to the shaft by a horn 
yoke, European field crops^ especially wheat, are grown in this way, and 
in most places this is also true of indigenous American crops like mai^e and 


beans. 


The quality of land is describeil by terms such as do past //erar, iierra de 
btirro. ami tverm caacajom,, and individual fields carry identifying names, 
so that the farmei-s of a village usually, and without difficulty, tan identify 
any plot of land in the neighborhood of tlieir community. To prepare land 
with a scratch plow requires several plowings m«, at right angles to the 
previous furrows, and each operation, including cultivation of young 
plants, has an identifying name such as ahatia, entzada, or escarda, >\'hcat 
land is divided into strips calleil me/gaa, representing the width that can be 
seeded broadcast. Wheat is thjeshe<i in Biblical fashion: horses tramp 
the stalks on a circular floor. 

Until recent years fertili3»>rs have been chiefly limited to animal sources. 
In Peru, at lea-st, and doubtless other countries, the operation may be ac* 
complishefi a fiimbo de red; sheep are enclosed at night in a portable fence, 
which is moved on succeeding days systematically to cover an entire field. 
The /oBff/a. or is a dual measure useil to calculate Ijoth land area 

and di-y measure. Irrigation is important in Andean countries, where the 
Rccqim ditch brings water to distribute to individual plots. Water^ifting 
machines are rare. The mule^irawn norfo is still found in Zacatecas and 
San Luis Fotosi (Mexico) but its use appears not to be W'ldely extended 
in America, The much more elaborate wccbo, or Persian water w'heel, is 
even more rare. 

Tins plow-based agricultuiic is marked hy man 3 ^ superstitions. Weather 
prognostication is accomplished in many places by the ccifmnacfns. in 
which, in a common form, the farmer observes the first twelve days of 
January (or the month in which the agricultural year Ijegins), thereby 
predicting the average weather for each of the following twelve months. 
The phase of the moon is important in planting certain crops, and in 
haiwesting others, oa well as in cutting wood. San Isidro is patron saint 
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of cuttivAtors in all Spanish America, and on May 15 seed is usually 
blessed durinEf Mass. 

In contrast toagi’icullural techniques, which are well covered in accounts 
of Spanish America, traditional forms of land ownership and utilization 
are little described. We know almost nothing of the operation of tlm gieat 
haciemlaa timt charactenze much of Spanish-speaking America, Shares 
cropping practices, usually based on “halves” fa are kno^vn to 

occur w'idely, but descriptions of any other important renting usages are 
not to be found in anthropological literature. 

In Spain 

Spam’s varied agricultural forms reflect the accretions from diverse 
sources over many centuries, modified by local cUmatic and soil charac¬ 
teristics. At an early period the agi-icultural knowledge of the Cir- 
cum-Mediterranean aivea reached the peninsula, bringing the wooden 
"Egj'ptian" or ’'Roman” scratch plow, the frihrifirwi thrt^hing board, the 
ploatettum thre^ing cai't, basic Old World crops, irrigation methods, and 
a varietj* of superstitions. The high state of Spanish agriculture in an¬ 
tiquity, in tho south at least, is attested by the famous treatise on Ronmn 
agi'iculture UTitten by Columella, bom in Cadis in the first century A.D., 
who, although he wrote in Italy, undoubtedly learned much of what he 
knew in his homeland (Ash 1941), Agriculture in dry Spain was enor¬ 
mously enriched as a result of the Moorish occupation, which saw the 
development of elaborate irrigation techniques, garden technology, and 
new crops, probably including rice. 

A second classic Spanish agricultural source, the twelfth-century 7,fbro 
de affriatftura of Abu Zacaria <1S02), tells us of practices of cultivation 
at that time. A third gi-eat treatise on Spajiish agriculture, the Agricidturn, 
Ut-TtenUoi Alonso de Herrera (1790. first published in 1513). reflects the 
knowledge of farmers of the period juat before New World crops lH>gan 
to be important. Alonso, it is interesting to note, believeti in far more 
agricultural superstitions than did Columella nearly fifteen hundred years 
earlier. 

The distinct areas of Spain are marked by different crops and different 
forms of land exploitation. In a genci'al sense tlie south Is a region of 
fflfi/Hfldioe, great estates of 500 to l.0«X» and more hectares, whereas the 
noi-th, especially Galicia, is a region of mtnifttntiioa. small plots often so 
broken up as to be of uneconomic size. Associated with tlve latifundios of 
the south are large towns distributed over its region and populated by an 
agricultural proletariat, workers w'ho go each day, W'hen work is available, 
to labor for wages on tlie great estates. Small villages, scattered farms, 
and widespread individual ownership of small holdings are associated 
w'ith the north. But the division is not quite this simple. The aristocracy 
comes from all parts of the country, and extensive properties are found 
outside Andalusia, Extremadura, and Neiv^ Castile. Conversely, small 
landholdings are found interspersed with large estates all through the 
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south. For the amul] landowners, however, one must look to hilly or 
mountainous areas where the soil is thin and where, in the period of re- 
population following the expulsion of the Moors, the nobles found little 
to interest them. 

Large agricultural estates usually are called eorh'/os. In Andalusia the 
common American term htLCievda, while known and occasionally used, is 
not conunon. The word also appoain in limited use in the Levante, in 
Murcia and Alicante. Other terms are used for smaller holdings. For 
example, around Grazalema (Cadiz) a mficho is a very small plot with a 
con’espondingly small house, while a fttica is a somewhat larger farm. In 
the Andevalo region of Huelva isolated houses with their suri'oundlng lands 
are known as numtea. 

Regardless of the form of land exploitation, the same kinds of imple¬ 
ments are used within a given area. These have been quite well studied 
and illustrated. Plows, particularly, have attracted the attention of travel¬ 
ers and ethnographers: in the late eighteenth centurs' the English agron¬ 
omist, Townsend, made careful obsei-vations and drawmgs (1791) and 
more recently the studies of the Aitkens (1935) and Caro Baroja (1949a) 
have outlined the distinctive types and their distribution. Two main 
types of plows can be distinguished. The first, called by Spanish students 
the arado rfenio/, is essentially the ivooden Mediterranean scratch plow 
found in most of Latin America. Two variants are illustrated in figure 1, 
This plow consists of a heavy bottom piece, a bed or “head” {denial or 
eabeza.) whose fonvard tip ends in an iron share (reja). The handle 
Imaneera) may be set in the head at nearly a right angle (fig. 1, a), or it 
may be shaped to form a continuous piece with the rear of the bed (fig. 
1, b), as in Tzintzuntzan. The “throat” (ffayffantn) is a heavj^ curved 
piece which joins the shaft (tintdn) to the body of the plow. This joint is 
strengthened and control for the depth of furrows is achieved by a short 
vertical peg {telem}, held in place by a wedge Spreaders 

(orejeme), Avhich make a wider furrow than the share alone, project 
from each side of the bed.‘ This plow today is found in lower Andalusia 
to the edge of the Sierra Morena. in western Extremadura and Leon, and 
in much of Portugal as well. Archaeological remains of shares indicate 
that its distribution formerly was much greater along the Mediterranean 

A variant of tliis plow type, called radial by Spanish ethnographei-s, is 
found in parts of Navarra, Upper Aragon and Galicia. The shaft and 
throat of this plow, unlike the arado dental, are a single straight sliaft, 
and the handle and head form a continuous construction, sometimes of one 
and sometimes of two joined pieces of wood (fig. 1, e). When the position 
of the shaft is more nearly horizontal, necessitating joining to the handle 
rather than to the plow bed, the tuadmnfiular plow type results (fig. 1, d). 
Occasionally this plow is provided with a pair of small wheels at the front 
end of tlie shaft. The cnadrangular plow is found in the Basque provinces 
and in parts of Galicia and Asturias. All three types of plows described 
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resemble eadi other, and difTer from the Castilian type (l>elow') in having 
a share which is a triangular sheet of iron curved to clamp on tlie front 
of the plow bed. This type of share scratches furrows in the ground but 
does not turn the soil like a mold-lioard plow. 

The share of the Castilian (cast^ttam) plow, by contrast, is a lance¬ 
shaped section of iron which derives its rigidity from the integration of 
its shaft %vitl) the assemblage of the other main pieces (fig. 1, c). In this 
plow the cafiw, corresponding to the throat of the (tfntai plow, is a much 
heavier piece of wood, and is perforated at the butt so that the rear of tJie 
bed, capped by the iron lance of the share, and the bottom of tite handle 
(usually called cstera) are wedged together. With tins construction no 
telera peg is necessaiy, since the resistance of the grouml is transmitted 
directly to the cama. The Castilian plow also scratches but does not turn 
the soil, Tlie Castilian plow characterizes all of both Castiles, and extends 
varying distances into adjacent provinces. In point of area of distribution 
it exceeds that of all other plow types combined, and in recent years it 
has gained at the expense of the othei- forms. 

Formerly plows were usually drawn by oxen (and cows: cows still 
commonly serve as draft animals in the north). During the past two 
hundred years, however, mules have replaced oxen in wide areas, par¬ 
ticularly the Castiles, and oxen are seen much less often. This gt‘adual 
change from one animal to another was not without repercussion.^, and 
nuiny agricultural “specialists” of the end of the eighteenth and beginning 
of the nineteenth centuries lamented the madness of the Spanish farmer 
in utilizing mules rather than the old reliable ox. It was pointed out that, 
in addition to loiver first cost, the o.s was stronger, ate less, and when old 
and w'om out was still valuable for its meat and hide. Many blamed the 
low state of Spanish agriculture at that time on this inexplicable whim 
of the countryman.* Today oxen are seen principally in Andalusia, al¬ 
though mules also are much used here. They also appear in the north, 
along with liraft cow's, and in isolated regions they may be seen almost 
anywhere in the country. 

Soth horn and collar yokes are used in Spain. The former is, of course, 
the older, and is still associated with oxen in the central and southern 
pai-ts of the country. This is the common yoke found in Spanish America. 
The collar yoke is found in the east, north, and nortliwest, and is one of 
the many ite ms of central European material culture that have penetrated 
into the northern parts of the country. 

Hoc culture is practiced in a number of places in Spain, particularly the 
irrigated Aoyns and other coastal areas in the south and east. Hand 
cultivation, to the exclusion of the plow, is also found in parts of the 
Bastiue country where the principal tool is the laya. a two-pronged iron 
digging fork with an off-center handle. Soft earOi is worked without foot 
traction: for liarder earth a single implement is use<l and the flat top bar 
is pushed with the foot. Hoes and similar tools come in various sizes 
and shapes but have little unusual about them. The ffOfabato is a long- 
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handled inatruineiit mth twin curving iron pointa set at the angle of a hoe 
blade. It ia uaed in digging root cropa and in similar activities. The 
altmcG-fr^ is a short-handied trowellike tool used in weeding. The short- 
handled toothed sickle is used to harvest grain crops, while in wet Spain 
the scythe is used to cut forage crops. In most of Spain it is believed 
that the scythe, admittedly a more rapid cutting implement, knocks grain 
from the heads, and food is too scarce to permit such waste. 

Spanish threshing practices vary greatly. The threshing floor (tra) 
may be in the field, but usually it is on the outskirts of the village. Hence 
during thi-eahing season the traveler sees great piles of wheat stacked 
over a large area on the edge of towns, each group of farmers working on 
a particular floor. In hilly regions threshing floors are carefully terraced 
and cobbled, to save other flat land for planting (pL 1, bottom) .* Good 
floors are cobbled, but land well trampled by horses is also satisfactory, 
and in the spring one often sees droves of horses being driven around 
and around on a bare floor “pera tt&mtar fa cm." to compact the floor. 

In some places, particularly in isolated parts of Extremadura and 
Andalusia (Bierhenke 1929, pp. 26-28) and in valleys in the I^renees 
(Krfiger 1939a, pp. 269-301), grain is threshed by the ancient method of 
mnning horses around and around to trample out the heads. In most 
places, however, this method has been replaced by one of two types of 
primitive threshing machines (friMo), both of which have been known 
since classical antiquity. In central Spain, in an area roughly correspond¬ 
ing to the Castilian plow, this is the old Roman tribahiin, a wooden sledge 
with flints or other cutting stones set in the bottom (pi. 2, top). It is 
drawn by a team, and the thresher rides to guide the animals. Frequently 
two movable Iron hooks project over the rear. When lowered they catch 
and turn the straw, so tliat all sides are progressively exposed to the 
cutting knives. 

The Roman ploateUw/fi pomtciiwi. which may be called the trillo uTtdahiz 
because of its principal modem area of use, consists of a wooden cart with 
a series of toothed iron wheels {pi. 2, bottom). This is drawn after the 
team in the manner of the sledge, the iron teeth doing the work of the 
flints. This thresher is also found in Badajoe and C^eres, and in some 
parts of Portugal. 

The tribnlum is ancient and of widespread use, occurring among other 
places in the Azores, Madeira, the Canaries, southern France, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, the Caucasus, I.,ebanon, Cyprus. Crete, Mesopotamia, and 
north Africa. Modem forms, some made in the United States for export 
under the Point Four program, are of stainless steel. 

The ploatellum likewise is ancient and widely used. Hamy describes 
and pictuies it as used in Tunisia at the end of the last century (1900), 
and in the summer of 1957 I encountered it near Teheran, Iran. Caro 
Baroja (1046a, p. 131), quoting Varro, says that it was introduced into 
southern Spain by the Phoenicians. Yet it appears not to have been 
generally knowm in Spain in modem times until late in the nineteenth 
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century. Townsend, in his i-emarkabiy detailed study of Spanish agri¬ 
culture at the end of the eighteenth century, makes no mention of it, and 
for the province of Granatla he specificaJly describes the use of cattle to 
tread out the grain {1791, 3:54). Ford, speaking of Alcalii de Guadaira, 
near Sevilla, in the late 1330's, mentions only the tribulum {1846, pp. 115- 
116). Somewhat later Klemm tells of threshing both with animal hoofs 
and the tribulum, but is silent on the ^vheeled-cart thresher {1869, p, 114), 
Giese says that in the Serranfa de Honda threshing was accomplished with 
animals alone until about 188f>; subsequently the tlireshing cart was in¬ 
troduced, and by the I930's its use had become general. He speculates 
that this cart repiTsents a development from the tribulum, but gives no 
information on how this transfornnition might have come about (1937, pp. 
134-135). The earliest account known to me of the threshing cart in 
mo<lern times is a 1780 article which describes a "'new invention'* at¬ 
tributed to one Lucas Velez of Coronil (Sevilla), a cart with two revolving 
axles with wooden teeth to dislodge grain (Cordero 1780, pp. 48-51). The 
evidence suggests, therefore, that in spite of the ancient history of the 
plostcllum in Andalusia, its present use is recent, possibly representing 
reintroduction from Africa. 

Stone or wooden rollers pulled by hoj’ses or mules are sometimes used 
for liu-eflhing in Catalonia, the Balearic Islajids, and Murcia. The wooden 
rollers have shaJ'p iron blades embeflded in them, so that the action is 
similar to that of the two more svidespi’ead tlireshing machines (Kriiger 
1939a, pp. 301-307, 325-326; Bierhenke 1929, pp. 27, 29), 

Agricultural lands are divided into two l^asic categories: irrigated (de 
riego, reg<ultti) and unirrigatetl (de aecanit}, fn a^ldition there are pnafos 
naturatea and pastas artificiales, "natural" meadows being those in which 
hay grows spontaneously, and "artificiar' being those in which alfalfa or 
some other forage crop is planted. Meadows are sometimes irrigated if 
there is sufficient water. Besides these distinctions, lands are informally 
classified according to their quality and their suitability for certain crops, 
following a system centuries old. The l)est wheat land is the fiVrm de pan 
("land of bread,”) or tierra de ixin lleva^ ("land from which bread is 
taken"). Over four centuries ago Alonso de Herrera described lands 
bverta para. Heve-r pan. Good land is also called tierra calrna, and if it is 
more day-like, fierra fic harra, Tierra cascajoaa is gravelly soil, and 
tierra al^nza, or simply aibat, is a light-colored, chalky soil. 

Fields are called kojas in .i?ome places and tablas in others, the latter 
term usually for irrigated plots. In either case it is customary to name 
them, so that a farmer in any region knows immediately to what field 
reference may be made. Names stem from a variety of inspirations; the 
appearance of a field, its relationship to a town or knowm natural object, 
a present or past owner, and the like. A gently undulating low hil! in 
Bujalance, for example, is gi-aphically called La teta de Teiv^. “Teresa's 
breast," while an adjoining field is called La cKttwtiia after a Jong-vanished 
shack which had once been there, and a third field is known as Er lao de 
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Tafunn (i.e., El Imio de Tufan-a}^ "'beside Tafarra,” a point called by 
that name. 

Agricultui-al tands are terraced in many pails pf Spain, for almost all 
kinds of crops and for both irrigated and ynirrigated ftelda. Sometimefi 
stone snppfnling walls are builtp as in the Sierra de Gala in northern 
CAccreSp but often a sod wall is sufficiently at rung to stand unaided. Par¬ 
ticularly extensive lerracmg can bo seen in southern Valencia and northern 
AlicantOp in the region of Denia and Jijona. 

Organic fertilisers are the traditional Spanish soil enrichers. Chilean 
nitrates were ujied in considerable quantities before the Civil War, and 
formerly gcxMl farmer spread lime on their fields every four years. But 
with the recession of tlie forests and the high coat of wood for burning 
lime leas of this mineral is used. Today broad beans and lupine are in¬ 
creasingly used for gi'een manuring. In sheep-raising areas, the animals 
are gathered together at night within a jx)rtal>ie net wall (redil) so that 
by mornifig a eonsiderable amount of fertilising has occurretl- The follow¬ 
ing night the net is placed in an adjacent plot, and similarly on succeeding 
nights, until with time a large area has been so treated a iumho de red^ 

Although the metric systeni was officially introduced into Spain in 
older traditional measurement systems still persist. The oonunon 
standard of length ia tiie Castilian yard f mm de CdstiHa) of .836 tneterSp 
but the "yard” varies in other provinces from less than .8 meters to moi-e 
than .9 meters. It is subdi\dded into feet (pie^) and inches (ptdffadm). 
As in Spanish America tlie fanega (also called hane- 

padu) is the most widespread land measure. The common si^e of the 
fanega. in most of Old and New Castile. Extremadura, and paj'ta of An¬ 
dalusia, is 9p216 square varas (.64 hectares). But the size of tiic fanega 
varies from the tiny .08 hectare found in Castelldn to .70 hectares in 
AUmcete. The fanega is divided into 12 celemineH which in turn are 
quartered into eiiartUIos. The nmnsaih. (derived from the Latin ardreit 
approximately two-thirds of a fanega^ is a common land measure in lower 
Andalusia. Tlie ohrada, a term used in Valladolid (.47 hectares) * Palencia 
1.53 liectares) and Segovia (.39 hectares) derives from the verb uhmri 
"to work.'* Historically tlie fanega, arnnzada. and obrada represent, like 
the English acre (.43 hectares) p the theoretical area that can be plowed 
in a day by an ox team under average conditions. In part* of the Basque 
area tlie (from yiij/o. **yoke”) is a variable area, ’which like^vise 

represents a day^s work for a team of oxen. Because of wetp heavy soils 
the size of the yugada tends to be less than that of the foregoing measures; 
in Vera de Bidasoa (Navarra) it is .27 hectares. The robo (.09 hectares) 
and the fermd/^ (\vhich varies from .04 to .06 hectares) are used in 
Navarra and Galicia respectively, where the tiny parcels aaaodatetl w^ith 
minifundio land ownership make the larger measurements impractical. 
The measure tnhulh, lp600 square varas, or .11 hectares, La used in the 
irrigated lands of the I^evantep particularly Murcia, Almerta^ and Granada. 

Diy measure is usually calculated by the fanega de Andm, the amount 
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of wheat needed to seed a fatiega. Usage has standardiKed the fanega more 
than most other traditional measures, and it runs very dose to l>5 liters. 
Dry fanegas are subdivided into celemines and cuartillos. just as land is. 
Often—^more so formerly—land areas given in fanegas represent the 
amount of seed customarily used rather than the result of a careful survey. 

The poor quality of moat Spanish soils, insufficient and variable rain¬ 
fall, and inadequate fertillKing have in large measure determined the 
common methods of land exploitation. In the great grain ai'eas, custom¬ 
arily unirrigated, two systems of rotation are used, depending on these 
faetora and the pressure on the land. Both are referred to as cu/fivos 
exttnsivos, as contrasted to eidtivos ititensivoa on irrigated and fertilized 
land where cropping is possibie every year. The Spanish version of the 
classic European thiee-field system of farming is known as that of trea 
kojas, ol tercioSf or ascUimiento tfienaJ. A farm is divided into three 
approximately equal areas, each of which is sown in successive years in 
wheat or some other grain. During the second year part of each field may 
be sown to legumes, and during the third it is prepared for the next grain 
sowing. The second system of rotation is known as the bieml, or a«o y 
vez. A farm is divided into two equal sections, one of which is sown to 
grain, the other left fallow or part of it sovim. to legumes. 

Allowing for considerable variation, the cycle for the trienal division 
is as follows. During the fallow year, in which a field is left in barbecho, 
it is plowed three or four times. Late in the fall, when the first rains have 
softened the crust of the surface, the soil is broken in the operation known 
as tt hn r or romper, to “raise" or “break" the ground. A couple of months 
later the field is again plowed, this time at right angles to the first fur¬ 
rows, in the operation kno^m as cmzar or ifrtor, to "cross" or "aecond" 
the field. The third plowing in late spring is again parallel to the first 
furrows, an activity known as tsTciar, to “third,” or work for the third 
time. A fourth plowing shortly before sowing is calletl corta,r or do 
cokecho. If a field is plowed only three times, the final preparation is also 
often called de cohecho. Since the traditional Spanislii plows lack mold 
boards, it is necessary to plow the field crossways to break up the soil. 
This action in turn tends to produce the classic Mediterranean square 
field, as contrasted to the north European strip, the result of plowing in a 
sti'aight line ndth a mold-board plow. 

Winter wheat is somti from October to December. The workers divide 
the field in melgas. strips £,5 to 3 meters wdde, by plowing light furrows 
from one end to the other. In broadcast sowdng (a volao) this is the nddth 
a man can satisfactorily spread the ginin with a sweep of the arm. Not 
infrequently, and especially when seed is short, grain is planted a chor- 
nllo, by dribbling it in furrows from the hand. After the sowing, a grain 
field is lightly plowed or smoothed with a pmdo, which may be a log, a 
clump of brush, or a square or triangular wooden frame with spikes. In 
the spring, weeds are removal with a hoe, or almocafre, in an operation 
known as the ewMirdo. 
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In the sreat f^'ain lands of the central plateau reapers traditionally are 
Galicmns or Old Caatiliana, who travel in groups, each with a leader who 
contracts for their services a d^stajo fa dat sum for a field) with the 
owner of the land. Men work from dawn to dusk, with short periods off 
for rest, and often sleep under the stars« And by beginning in Andalusia 
in the early summer and working north as fields ripen, reapers obtain a 
couple of months of steady work before returning home. 

After the harvest a gi'ain field becomes rtu?fro;o {stubble) or. in Anda¬ 
lusia, erial or erthro. Cattle are turned in to graze, and in the late fail or 
following spring, depending on the Legume, a portion of the field, usually 
from 10 per cent to 30 per cent, will be planted. Algarrobas and broad 
beans are planted in the fall, with little more than a scratching of the 
surface to cover the seeds. Chick peas and similar spring crops require a 
bit more preparation of the land. Then the tield again becomes bavbecho 
(fallow) for a year and the cycle begins anew, Usually a small part of a 
barbedto field is planted to chick peas, broad beans, or similar crop so that 
an establishment is producing small amounts of crops from the fallow 
fields, in addition to the grain hoja. Barley, oats, or rye may alternate as 
the grain crop, although they are relatively less important lhan w’heat. Rye 
tends to be used on high marginal land, where frost threatens wheat, 

A mixture of wheat and rye, known variously as tranfiiiiilon, morcctcfto 
(or itwrcajo), or miiadfinf o, is sown in some high, cold regions in the hope 
that, depending on the vagaries of weather, one or the other will ripen. 

The two-year c,vcle of ano y ves is an intensification of the three-field 
83 'Stem, At the other extreme, us often happens in Extremadura, a field 
may be sown onlj' once in four or five years. True slash-and-bum agri¬ 
culture has been a part of the traditional Spanish picture under even more 
inclement conditions, Costa describes this system of roai amhtdantc in 
Galicia, Burgos, Cdrdoba, and other provinces (1915, pp, S5d-363) and 
relates that in the early years of the New Colonics in the Sierra Morena, 
during the final quarter of the eighteenth century, land vvas allowed to He 
idle for as much as twenty years (thiVZ., p, £64). Often such agriculture 
was associated with communal elTorts, in Uie sense of joint clearing of the 
land and either joint working of or the drawing of lots for individual 
small parcels. In Galicia the section of land to be cut was determined by 
the community, lots were dratvn, and the entire area is'as enclosed, cleared, 
and planted on two successive years, first with wheat and then with oats. 
Then the enclosure was removed and the land vvas left fallow for twenty 
or more years while other sections were similarly exploited (tfcid., p. 355), 
Increasing population pressure has constant^' reduced the amount of land 
that can be so utilized; there is a naturai tendency to try to keep cleared 
land, however poor, under a semblance of cultivation. 

The cortijo farming of Andalusia is baaed essentially on the three-field 
system. The following account is for the system in use around Bujalance 
(Cdrdoba). Four classes of country estates are recognized: the cortijo 
proper, a large establishment of from 7(KI to 1,060 fanegas of land; the 
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eortijiUo, a smaller editloa of the former; the the house and sur^ 

rounding land of the small farmer; and the castriaf the dwelling that goes 
with a small holding of olive trees. The tiue cortijo is of two types, cor¬ 
responding in a genera! way to size: the larger, of tivo barrios, and the 
smaller of a single barrio, That of two barrios l^as the following arrange¬ 
ment in one building or group of buildings: the wtaa <fc/ prano, for gi'ain 
storage; cuadjug. the stables for mules and hoi'ses (oxen are not much 
usetl in this particular region); kitchen for feeding farm hands; and the 
rooms of the owner, who usually is absent. The otlier ban'io contains: the 
tinaJim, the stable for cattle; the yese;»rerti, or room of feed stalls; and 
the de^mnsadero or zahurda, for pigs. 

The land close to the buildings, and comprising 5 to 10 per cent of the 
entire holding, is called the raeih^ Normally it is dividetl into two sec¬ 
tions, one of which is manured from the production of the stables each 
year. The freshly manured section is first sown in barley, and the second 
year with chick peas or broad beans. Then the land is again manured, so 
that production is continuous. The unfertilised Helds—90 to 95 per cent 
of the total—are divided into the usual three sections, The one in which 
grain is sown is called mapn, the one with stubble {normally called ras- 
trojo) is erial, and the third is tiie t>arbccho. 

A large cortijo has only a few permanent hands. Most workers are con¬ 
tracted in the plaza of ndgblxtring towrss for pericKis of from one daj' to 
two weeks. Apart from administrators the working pei-sonnel of cortijos 
are the npertttlor or coritjem (foreman), the cosoro (in charge of the 
kitchen and meals) , the peitsador (from ptoiwo, stall feed of animals, who 
is in charge of cattle), the fjoyeros or pumnea (ox drivers, for plowing), 
the !/effiii^o (who cares for horses), and tlie porrywero (who cares for the 
pigs). These are privileged individuals known asixinzos, who, at mealtime, 
are entitled to sit at the head of the long tables where they have first chance 
at the choice morsels that may be in the food. In addition there are several 
permanent handy men and their families—today no more than four or 
five—w'ho live on the cortijo, a couple of ztiffoles (boys who help with the 
pack animals), and a fuitert'fio or ckaTtyuero (a boy who takes food to men 
working too far to return at noon)A conch-shell trumpet is the tradi¬ 
tional instrument for calling field hands to meals in Andalusia,*' Although 
its use is dying out, it can still be heard in the fielda around Honda 
(Malaga). 

Chvners of cortijos rarely live in the country, although each building 
has rooms of greater or lesser comfort for the use of the family on their 
rare visits. But in general the buildings, however imposing from a dis¬ 
tance, with their tile roofs and whitcwashetl 'walls, ai'e dusty and dirty, 
often in a poor state of repair and disorder, reflecting the usual lack of 
attention which results from absentee ownership. 

A considerable number of agricultural superstitions continue dow'n to 
the present time. The most important of these have to do with the time of 
planting in relationship to the phases of the moon, beliefs which have 
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existed from Homan times and before. Alonso de Herrera, for example, 
is careful to advise that planting, sowintr, and Kraftinj; should be done 
during tiie first tvi’o quarters, and particularly tite first, which is *‘hot and 
humid,” as are healthy young people. The last two quarto I'S, "cold and 
damp,” like old people, are the times for harvesting and cutting of wood, 
These instructions are often followed by fannors today, although not 
alwaj's in the same way. In Vera de Hidasoa (Navarra) the Basques pre¬ 
fer to sow grain crops with the waning moon, and leaf and forage crops 
with the waxing. In Yegen (Granada) some men still plant during the 
waning moon and cut wood only during the fourth quarter. Garlic is the 
crop which is still most guided by the moon: it is so^vn during the waning 
period." 

Weather prognostication is accomplished, some believe, by means of the 
cahanuelas. Jn simplest form Uie fanner observes the weather for the first 
twelve days of Januaiy, and the weather for each of these daj's forecasts 
the genera] weather for the numerically corresponding month. Thus, if the 
seventh day is suntij', July, the seventh month, will be fair; if the tenth 
is rainy, October will be rainy. In paits of Avila the first thirteen days 
of August are w'atched. The first day is a general indication for all the 
next year, the second day for January, the third for February, and so on. 
Occasionally the first test may be checked by observing the next twelve 
days, this time in revei'se, so that one w-orks backward fixim December to 
January, An Andalusian variant of the cabanuelas is to put tu'elve small 
piles of salt on the table on the last day of the year. If some become more 
humid than oOiers the months to which tlvey correspond will be rainy,* 

Some days have pi'edictive value. In La Mancha and adjacent regions 
(Villanueva del Rio Segura) San Augustin, .4ugust 28, is the Have da dim, 
“the key of God." If it rains on this day, the next agricultural year ivill 
be bad. 

As in Anglo-Saxon countries, Candlemas is a day for predicting tile re¬ 
mainder of the winter iveather. and, as on Gi'ound Hog Day, rain is a 
happy omen. St ta Candflaria phra. invivmo font; ij /fiTio plant, iti deniro 
fti fot-a ("If it rains on Candlemas, winter is going out; and if it doesn’t 
rain, neither in noi' out") is the proverb known over all the country, and 
in Galician and Catalan as well as in Old Spanish. Even closer to the 
Anglo-Saxon leading is the form. Si la Caridetarta tie, inmemo stifpte {"If 
Camilemas laughs, winter continues"). 

Similar weather couplets may be found tvirlesprcad over Spain, In 
Alosiio (Huelva) the sayings go, "Si Uuet’e el dia. de SaiUa Vivieaui, 
thieve ettttrenta dias y wia seTnittm," (“if it rains the day of St. Vivian, 
it will rain for forty days and a wt?ek."), and "St llueve el dio de San 
Canfito, Ihutve tTen me»es iwtos*’ ("If it rains on the day of St. Canute, it 
will rain for exactly three months"). Pleas for rain usually take the form 
of prayers to especially venerated local images, such as that of the Virgen 
del Roclo in Almonte (Huelva), to which thousandg of people travel for 
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her fieata in the epritiK. or of processions in wliich an inui£e of the Virgin 
from the village church is paraded through the streets. 

Various other simple agricultural rites and superstitions are found in 
Spain. In Galicia rude crosses of blessed laurel are placed in fields to 
ensure better crops. In the Basque provinces the priest blesses the fields on 
the Day of the Invention of the Cross, Ma.v 3. In other places the blessr- 
ing is given on San Marcos, April 25, San Bias, Febmary 3, or San Isi¬ 
dro, May 15. But in general San Isidro Labrador, patron of Madrid and 
farmers, does not have the importance for agriculturists that he has in 
Spanish America. Menstruating women are believed by some to cause 
growing things to wilt by touching or being near tlicm, and where this 
belief is common, women in this condition are expected to remain away 
from fields, gardens, and blossoming orchards. 

Without irrigation ranch of the richest land of Spain would be useless. 
The Arab origin of such words as acequia {irrigation ditch), aceim (water 
wheel), azud (w'ater wheel), ’uoria (a type of bucket lift in a well), <iljibe 
(cistern), atberca (reservoir), alfurdu (tax for irrigation of land), 
kvlta (measurement of irrigated lands) indicates the significant contri¬ 
bution of Moorish culture to Spanish agiicultuve. In addition to 
termlnologj', many of the actual irrigation works of today were first con¬ 
structed in Moorish times, and have been in constant use ever since. When¬ 
ever possible, water is taken from a stream by gravity through the 
aceQuia madre, the "mother ditch," and distributed through smaller ditches 
called brazales. When ready sources of water at the right le\'el are lack¬ 
ing, reaHinae is had to a number of devices to obtain a head of water. 
The most common method is the noria. found in most parts of central 
and southern Spain; La Mancha is the land par excellence for norias (Caro 
Baroja, I&55). A well 1.& to 2 meters hi diameter is sunk deep enough so 
that a meter or more of water collects in the bottom. A citain of buckets, 
or in older foims claj' pots tied with esparto cords, passes over a vertical 
wheel just above ground level, which with W'ooden or metal gear pins 
meshes with a horizontal wheel supported on a crossbar resting on two 
masoniy posts. The axle of the horizontal wheel projects through the 
crossbar, and is fastened to a horizontal lever, a mabimte, to -which a 
blindfolded mule is hitched. As the mule walks in an endless circle, the 
force is transmitted to the vertical wheel which pulls the filled buckets. 
These empty their contents at the top of their arc into a trough which 
conducts the water to the canals. This is a slow and inefficient system, 
but it has the advantage that water tables are not seriously disturbed.* 

Along the Mediterranean coast the noria has been combined with the 
windmill to form a very efficient lifting device. It is frequently found in 
the region adjacent to the Mar Menor, north of Cai-tagena (Murcia). This 
mill consists of a circular stone tower with a conical revolving w-ooden 
roof. In the most common tj-pe eight triangular sails are set in the eight 
openings formed by crossing four long poles. Several more modem mills, 
of iron rather than wooden construction, have ten rather than eight sails 
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(pi. 3, left). Through a simple si'atem of gears the motive forcse is trans- 
mitted to the uoria wheel over which the chain of buckets passes (Caro 
Baroja 1952a, p. 3S3), In addition to the fact that it is used to lift water 
rather than to grind grain, this mill differs considerably from those of La 
Mancha, where sails are canvas rolls, usually four in number, which are 
spread over lattice vanes fph 3. right). The Cartagena windmill is nor¬ 
mally used in association with a reservoir, so that in periods of good winds 
large quantities of water can be stored for use as needed. 

it is strange that the wLndmill-noria was never introduced into La 
Mancha, where both devices have been known for centuries and where the 
combination would appear to promise great utility. The distance from La 
Mancha to Cartagena is relatively short, and Manchegan reapers go 
annually to Murcia to harvest crops, so it is not a question of ignorance of 
the Murciaii form. But in La Mancha the windmill is used for grinding 
grain, and tradition or some less obvious factor has prevented the adop' 
tion of the water windmill. 

Tlie hydraulic water wheel, known in English as the Persian water 
wheel and in Spanish as the acena or azud. survives in a few places in 
Spain, notably along the Rio Segura in Murcia (pi. 4, top) and along the 
Guadalquivir, This is a double-frame wooden or iron wheel erected ver¬ 
tically in a swift- flowing stream so that a meter or so of the lower rims 
is submerged. The two rims are joined by a series of rectangular paddles 
against which the strength of the current exerts the force necessary to 
cause the wheel to revolve. Chambers around the rim fill when submerged, 
and empty their contents when thej' reach the top of the arc. 

Caro Baroja has outlined the cultural history’ of the Persian ^vater wheel 
{1954a). The most complex forms of this device are found along the 
Orontes River in Syria, where some wheels are nearly 30 meters in diame¬ 
ter. They have been knottm since antiquity in the eastern Mediteiranean, 
whence they spiread east to China and west to Europe; their presence in 
the Iberian Peninsula is certainly due to the Moors. Isolated wheels are 
found in I^tin America; the fine iron “Spanish water wheel” of Falmouth, 
Jamaica, a crude wheel south of Santiago, Chile, and the wheels of the 
lower Sao Francisco River in Brazil reported by Donald Pierson {Caro 
Baroja 1954 a, pp. 147-143). One wonders why, with the abundant w aters 
and adjacent deserts or dry lands of much of America, this ingenious 
device was not more generally used. 

Simpler w*ater wheels, also of very ancient form and operated by man¬ 
power, arc found in Spain. Near Murcia 1 noted a wheel of this kind, 2,5 
meters in diameter, riveted of sheet metal and divided into wedge-shaped 
chambers, with wooden cleats across the rim. By climbing continuously 
on the cleats, a worker causes the w’heel to revolve, partly filling the 
chambers, which empty their contents at a higher level. 1 have seen more 
elaborate wheels of this type con-stnictod of bamboo in the Balsas baain of 
Guerrero, Mexico, but the presence of these wheels on the Acapulco— 
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Mexico City trade route from which Oriental merchandise reached the 
West also sug^^ts a Chinese origin. 

The tationa scoop-bucket is used in southern Valencia and northern 
Alicante. It consists of a lever, a three-sided wooden ti-ough 2.5 to 3 
meters in length, balanced on a masonry wall at the edge of an irrigation 
ditch. The end which submerges in the water contains the scoop, a wooden 
chamber open at the top, and on die opposite end a stone is bound as 
countenveight. The two opei'ators dip the scoop in the water, then pull 
on the top until the channel is slightly past the horisontal point. The 
water in the scoop runs do\%m the channel and into the field, and the 
process is repeated. This is an exhausting means of irrigating, and 
the minute quantities of water haixlly seem worth the effort.'^ 

I,arge-sca]c irrigation produces elalwrate rules and regulations with 
respect to water rights. In those places where a nuiml>er of individuals, 
or scweral towns and villages, diaw from the same network, there is 
usually' a jimia or Tribunal de AgittUf with appointed or elected olTicials 
who govem distribution of water and settle disputes over rights. The 
most fmnous of these is the Cwf de la. Seo, the Tribunal of Valencia, which 
for centuries has held open session from 11 to 1*2 o’^clock on Thursdays in 
the plara of the cathedral, the aeo, to hear complaints and promulgate 
regulations. The junta, comiiosed of seven stnWicos elected in each of seven 
to^t ns, has no foi'mal powers; its recognised honesty and justice, and lack 
of legal complications, are sufficient to exact compliance in all save the 
most unusual cases from the farmers dependent on irrigation w'ater. 

Forms of private and communal land ownership and use through share¬ 
cropping. renting, and other forms of contracts, have received much at¬ 
tention at the hands of Spanish political economists. The subject is vast 
and complex, anrl only a few general points can be sketched here. As has 
been pointed out, in northern Spain there are proportionately more small 
landowners w'ho ivork their holdings. W'hile in the south large estates 
account for most of the best land. But even in those parts of Spain where 
small farmers predominate much lanrl is worked by others than the owners, 
and elaborate systems of tenancy have developed over the years. Here 
again there is a significant dilTerence between north anri south Spain. In 
south Spain, tenancy traditionally is short term and is accompanied by 
elaborate legal documents specifying in detail the exact conditions which 
must be observed. This is paiTicularly true of the renting of cortijos. 
Conversely, in the north much letting of small holdings is by verbal agree¬ 
ment, and tenants may be succeeded by their sons and grandsons on the 
same property. 

Two basic types of tenancy exist: npnrccrio or sharecropping, and pay¬ 
ment of a predetermined amount, either in cash or in kind, regardless of 
size of harvests. In either type the length of the contract is relatetl to the 
common system of land usage. Thu-s, in Andalusia, where cortijos are 
farmwl according to the three-field system and where a cycle lasts three 
years, traditional contracts have been for six years. Contracts stipulate 
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that cjTily the fallo^v fields may be so^vn in ^rrain and that boundaries must 
be scrupulously obser\^efl. However^ cei’titin or liberties to sow 

& legume in a ^ird or a fourth of the field currently fallow and de 

ra^pa (oats or wheat) in a thirti or fourtlT of the stubble field, are 

commonly permitted. All of tlie fei'tilizer produced by the cortijo animals 
must be used on the gi'ounds of the medo, the fields imme^llately adjacent 
to the estate buildings. Contract frequently liear the expression de riesgfy 
■y venhirtij meaning: that, regardless of weather or acts of Gixl, the lent 
must be paid. Tlvey also stipulate that one must farm according to ti^o y 
cos/HIII 6re hiicn idhradori according to recogniaefl good farming piac* 
tices^ 

In other areas^ where the cycle is that of nno y contracts may be for 
only four years^ allowing two complete cycles of farming for Uie renter^ 
North Spaint particularly Old Castile and adjacent areas^ is the region in 
which verbal contracts base<l on mutual confidence 1>etween lessee and 
lessor are the rule and where a man expects to faint land during his whole 
lifetime^ and probably pass it on to h^ son. 

Sharecropping has b^'ome increasingly rare, and generally is found in 
marginal areas where more tliaii usual risk results from the poor quality 
of the land and uncertain rainfallp Extremadura traditionally has been 
one of the gi'cat areas of sharecropping. Several systems are knou n^ 
depending on tiie amount of crop received by the o^^Tier^ Hah Lng fuixir- 
ceria 0 mP(U^) is the most common system. Customarily the owner pays 
taxes and furnishes half the seed and fertilisers* The sharecropper sup¬ 
plies the remainder of the seed and fertiliser* and docs the work* On in- 
ferioi^ land the shares are tti (erch or even al eimrfo, a third or a fourth 
for the owner, since an equal amount of work on the pail of the share- 
ccopper produces less han*est. 

Custom dictates dilTerenl dates in different parts of the country on 
which the agricultural year is considered to end and on which pa^mient 
must lie marie. San Miguel, Septemlier 29, is one of the most common days* 
and if payment is made in kind^ it is on this date* If payment is in cash 
it is later, often November 1. to allow the I'enter time to sel! his crop. La 
Asuncion* August IS, is also a common day on which contracts expire-^^ 
In times past it was customaiy^ for a renter to give dddivas or udeh/d^ to 
the ou'ner* in addition to the rent per so. Such presents might consist of 
fowls, pigs, chick peas* or the like. 

In addition to individual forms of land ownership and renting there has 
existed in Spain, especially in the north, an old theme of communal and 
cofiperative rights and work which has been extremely important in much 
village life. This stems from the fact that Spanish villages have held com¬ 
munal title to a part or all of the surrounding land, and also to such struc¬ 
tures as buildings, grain mill^s, fulling mills, ovens, and slaughtering 
floors. Costa (1915, pp. 307-3S6) divides these holdings into two cate¬ 
gories: thoflo legally known as proplos de ton pwbtos, the profits of which 
formerly were customarily suificient to pay many munieii>al expenses such 
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as public instruction and police; and the iierrtui etyacejUes, or comwnea. 
Included in the latter are the e/idoa, which usually are uncultivated lands 
near the villas where threshing doors are located and into which cattle 
are turned. The two forms of ownership often blend, but in theory’’ title to 
the proprios de los pueblos was vested in the municipal govemmesut as a 
legal entity, and the income had as its function the support of municipal 
services and civic undertakings. Title to the tierras coticejiles was vested 
in the citizens tliemselves, and the purpose of the land was the partial 
support of all families. This system began to break down in 1855 with 
the passage of a law requiring the dissolution of such communal holdings. 
This was onl^' partly carried out, and some of the communal holdings 
have survived down to the present time. But tlie backbone of the system 
was broken, and <iescriptions of it api>ly to the nineteenth century. 

Proprios de los pueblos lands were exploited both by renting and by 
communal work of villagers. Renting was more common: the highest 
bidder or bidders at public auction received the use of the land for two, 
four, or six years. Sometimes municipal authorities directed the group 
labors of tlie heads of families in the community. Tien'as concejiles w*ere 
exploite<l in three principal ways: communal working of the land and 
equal division of the produce I parts of Upper Aragon. Leon, and Zamora); 
adjudication of land to citizens for their personal use during their life¬ 
times, based on necessity and availability of land (patis of Segovia, 
Bui'gos, Leon, Valladolid, Salamanca, and Sevilla); distribution of land 
to citizens for short periods on the basis of drawing of lots, 

Costa describes the communal working of consejil lands in the Ribagorza 
and Sobrarbe (Upper Aragon), the partido of Alcahices (Zamora), and 
in the Cabrera Alta and Baja (X,edn). in Aliste ( Alcanices) a group of 
citizens formed a cabiMa (municipal council) for the task. Toward Janu¬ 
ary the mayor convened the cabildo, which named four electoi-s, who in 
turn named t^vo judges, the six men forming the governing body for the 
year. The land to be cleared was tlien marked out, and the men ate to¬ 
gether. For each day of work in clearing, burning, plo^ving, sow'ing, har¬ 
vesting, and threshing, the judges called all participants (who included 
widows as well as men). Each contributed the same amount of seed and 
the same amount of work. After being threshed and winnowed the grain 
was divided equally among all w'ho had participated, and a community 
meal was held (t5id,. pp. 394-396; also Mendez Plaza, 1900, pp. 17-25), 
I do not know whether traces of this system still remain, but they appear 
to have survived at least into the first years of the twentieth century. 

In the examples of adjudication of consejil land for an individual's life¬ 
time, the community often divided certain of its lands into vifna or 
gntnomes. which were given in turn to citizens with the right to partici¬ 
pate, Costa describes such grants in Old Castile, Ledn, and Sevilla (1915, 
pp, 383-389)- 

But much the most common system of exploitation of such lands—and 
to a limited extent it exists today—'Was the drawing of lots for use of the 
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lAiid during one or scvi^ral years. In moat communities such land was an 
addition to private ownership of fieldSp but in some villages all land, except 
houses^ house plots, gardens^ and orchards, was communal property^ At the 
end of the last century Costa found, in the region of Sayago (Zamora) 
alone, about fifty villages where this was so pp- ii40-S46). In that 

region the distribution was for two or three years, according to vrhether 
the complete cycle of rotation was two or three years. Each citiaen^ in^ 
eluding the priest, cai-penter, schoolteacher, and veterinariant received 
two or three plofe within the section under cultivation that year* so that 
good, average^ and poor land would be equally distributed. The drawing 
of lots in PalazueJo, for exaniple. customarily took place on November 1. 
and on this day the munieipd council offered a round of drinks to the 
assembled men* The names of each gi'oup of plots forming a unit w'ere 
written on slips of paper^ along witli the names of the men who had last 
worked them. These slips were mixed in a jar, and a boy of ten or twelve, 
or the men in tuiTii drew out their lots for that year (ifrirf,* pp^ 342-S44)* 

In past years the custom has been general in Spain of distinguishing 
betvreen rweio y suetOf the trees and the soil* of public lands. Individuals 
have had the right in many places to plant trees on ejidos^ for the utilizA' 
tion of fruit, nuts, fii'ewood, and lumber, without thereby acquiring title 
to the land. Chestnuts were the trees most often so exploited^ but poplars, 
ash* oaks, and even olives were planted* Beneath, the trees the land re¬ 
mained common, for grassing and gathering fii^wood. Although this custom 
has declined with the reduction in area of communal lands, it is still 
found from time to time« In Yeg^n in the Aipujarra. for example* chest¬ 
nut trees on public lands are privately owned, but live oaks are the prop¬ 
erly of all. 

Comparisons anp Comments 

The introduction into America of Spanish agricultural practices con* 
trasts markedly with the introduction of city planning and building, since 
informal and unguided processes rather than formal direction explain 
the selection that was made of elements from the donor culture. Here we 
are dealing with the simple diffuBion of material traits and associated 
activities. In addition to illustrating the informal processes of conquest 
cuttui'e, agricultural data provide a clear example of the stripping down 
Or reduction that characterizes conquest culture^ It is the same story' that 
holds for many other categories of cultures infinite variety in the peninsula 
and relatively few but widely spread forms overseas. Of the many tjrpes 
of Spanish plows, only the arado dental of Andalusia and Extremadura 
has diffusecl. Neither the highly useful threshing cart or sledge app^r 
ever to have reached America, and the iioria and acena water-lifting 
devices have a veiy limited distribution. 

It is apparent tliat Andalusian and Exiremaduran influences have b«n 
more impoi'tant in America than methods from other parts of the penin- 
suIOh Although many si::tGenth-centui:^’ emigrants were familiar vrith the 
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Castilian plow and the associated ti'ibulum, neither implement is found in 
America. A guess can be made why the Andalusian-Extremaduran plow 
became standard in America, at tlie expense of more northerly models. 
Although plows were soon made by immigriints, it is possible that in the 
earliest days some were imported from Simin. If so, these were ceiiainiy 
made in or near seapoiis such as Sevilla and Cadiz and not transported to 
tidewater from more distant Castile. Also, this plow is of simpler con¬ 
struction than the Castilian type and requires less iron—a scarce com¬ 
modity in the J^ew World—in its shai'e. Once established, a tyiw bends to 
remain constant unless there is a very obvious advantage in a variant 
form; this advantage is not apparent in the Castilian plow. 

The absence of the plostollum threshing cart in America is understanda¬ 
ble if we assume, as the evidence indicates, that it was not reintroduced 
into southei-n Spain until recent yeare; it was simply unknown to six- 
teenth-centuo’ Spaniards. Tlie re is no equally logical explanation for the 
failure of the trihulum to dilTuse. It is useful, it was known to many 
emigrants, it could easily lie duplicated with simple tools, and wherever 
draft animals were available for plowing an<] threshing by hoof it could 
have been exploited. Nor is it easy to guess why the noria, widespread 
both in New Castile and Andalusia, was so little used in America. Like the 
tribulum, it is useful, oaaily constructetl, and could have been operated by 
the available draft animals. 

With respect to agriculture, it is clear that southwestern Spanish influ¬ 
ence predominates in America, out of all propoilion to the total number 
of emigrants from these areas. 
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Notes 

* This is the Hiapuiic American p]9vf* The description of it^ form, found In 

TzEntKiintaanp la rcpresenof all examples 1 have seen. As in Spain the fa 

<'«Iled c^iA’ezrip the iron ghar* rrjfrip the handle monc/rtt. the shaft the vertical peg 

(r/enn, and the spreader ofrjWa (Foster 1948a+ p, f;0|^ 

“But the mule goes faster^ can pnH a heavier plowp and can also Im: uMd more 
cflfectivoly as a pack and dra.ft animaL 

* Julian Pitt-Rivers tefis me thal in Alcala the placing of thrcHhitijr doors depends 
on the pmaJent -winds and air curmnls rather than on the consiervation of good land 
for planti&g- 

* The tenn *"1^11x10" ia al&o tusedl to describe ihe area ailjacetit to a town* where 
middlcM^la&& people have small hnldinge. Beyond Ihe ruedn lies the irndrurdih also an 
urea of small holdings* and then the campjfim where the cortijos themselves are iocated. 
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*Thc give the eonipiLTiible terms for h^tdendit efttpL-py^^e in 

Zacatecas abcut tbo year 1885 i d€ U meiaU (ti>rtiila-makeT)p cocmtm icoDk}^ Im 
TccnmaTvmji (dmmbemiELidaf wbti htui plber duties os weJlK fos nd^nimMimdorr^ fad- 
inJnistratorSp of varioua ranks and dtitlea^ hii i/tutnUr^s ('‘those who took care of the 
(cawhoys), ios onJeiriRlorffy (eow^milkora) , las (cheeaa- 

makenf), ^^nftirems (seatn^ti^filstsK peofur?# i hired handi) (1^*52, pp, 42S-429}, 

“Sr. Julio Caatofioda^ a Cuba^iK tell^ nie that In the region of Satirti SpSritua (Cuba) 
the couch shell (tind sometiun^ a cowhorn trumpet) is still used to call held workers 
to meals. 

* These beliefs are comition in Amerka^ and until rcctMil ytsirs have enjoyed at least 
p^udosciontillc support, BaJJuaaeda, in his Te'Stiru tLel ^ffrietdinr cubitna (Hahatiai 
l8S5i p. 148), warns against harvestings imuze during a wusing moon becaust^ theri the 
kernels “bavo groat porosity and humidRy and are very susceptiblo to com bomraJ' 
Woodp UkewisCp should bn cut only during the waning moon. 

“Cabahucl&s are widely rerrorted in AmEtica (a-g-i Colombiap Fals-Borda 1&S5, p. 
iSl; Bolivia, Eigoberto Paredeil 1920, jk 107j Doniifiican Republic, Emilio Jimenez 
1&27, pp, 50-57 j Mtocico, GamSa Icazbaketa 1800, p. 63 j Steiningor and Van de Velde 
1985, p. 01) . 

"The noria appears not to have been common in America. For many years 1 was 
unable to find any refemnee to it whatsoever, but in 1958. while driviiig thmigh the 
sute of Zacatecas {Mexico) 1 noted sev^raL Including an all-wuod model 

*West describcB a somewhat similar but by no means identical device common in 
Michoacan^ Mexico (West 1^8, p. 47 and fig. 4). 

“There appear to W few Spanish American reports on renting periods. In parts of 
Venezuela, conti-acU expire on San Joan and the terra of renting is ^'De San Juan a 
San Juan** (OBvanes Figueroa 1949+ p. 159)* 


CHAPTER VI 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS 

In Spanish America 

Anthropologists have not made major investigations of livestock 
f\ practices in Hispanic America. Available stnHies tend to be hiS' 

^torical and literar>', often colored by the romance of tJie gaucho. 
In part these lacunae in our data are due to the fact that large- 
scale keeping of animals is a specialized activity, not found in all parts of 
Spanish America, and in part it steins from the relatively greater difficul¬ 
ties the anthropologist has encountoi-ed in working in haciendas—really 
large businesses—as contrasted to villages. Anthropologists have studied 
primarily small-scale livestock practices: horses for riding and prestige, 
oxen for plowing, burios and mules for packing, chickens and hogs for 
food and lard, sheep for food and clothing, and bees for honey. 

In Spain 

The generic name fftmado is applied to cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, horses, 
mules, and burros, and it may even be extended to include bees. The term 
comprises panodo mayor and gainada mencr —^the former being large ani¬ 
mals like horses, mules, oxen, the latter the smaller sheep, goats, and pigs. 
Species are indicated by the addition of a qualifying adjective; thus, fftma- 
do tarutr lor ovejuno} for sheep (toiut, “wool">, cobrio for goats, vacuno 
for cattle, de cerda lor porciena) for hogs, and oabtUtar for horses, mules, 
and burros. 

Historically, sheep have been the great source of Spanish animal wealth. 
At certain periods, notabiy the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries, national 
agrarian policies were predicated on a strong sheep industry and all other 
internal economic activities were subordinated, when necessaiy, to the 
needs of the sheepmen- This industry, which reached its high point about 
1560, was based on large-scale transhumance governed by a royally char¬ 
tered institution, the d/csfa. Klein has described the origin and the legal, 
social, and technical aspects of the institution (1020). 

It is interesting to note that, although transhumance today is of far less 
importance than during the high years of the Mcsta, it continues to be a 
noteworthy aspect of the sheep indust d'. The old ennadas and iwdetes are 
still recognized and used, and in the fall and spring one may see great 
flocks of sheep making their way alongside highways, 'which often parallel 
old routes. The mayoral is in charge of the cabanas, and he is assisted by 
pastores, rabttdanes, and satjales. Flocks are led by billy goats wearing 
cencpmw (bells) and are followed by rams similarlj' marked. 
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Shepherds are viewed romantically by modem city dwellers as simple, 
unspoiled beings who lead a healthy life in the out-of-doors. Certainly it 
is a rough life, and one which provides time for vontemplatlon. Shepherds 
are contracted for by owners of great flocks, or often small owners will 
band together to pay for shepherds. Contracts mn for a year, traditionally 
from San Juan to San Juan (June 241 or San Pedro to San Pedro (June 
29). In addition to payment in kind and cash shepherds are allowed to 
run a certain number of their o^VTl sheep with the ownei'^s flocks. A strict 
accounting must be made for each animal, and if one dies, the skill must 
be preserved to show to the owner, a practice that comes down at least 
from the time of the Mesta. Shepherds today often carry canvas tents, 
hut especially in Extremadura one still sees straw' hovels, often simple 
ivind breaks in the form of a half-sphei'e, known as cfuibolm. At other 
times somewhat larger gi'ass huts are used, but always the comforts of the 
shepherd's life are few. Near the hut one usually sees a portable enclosure 
of esparto ropes or cane, the redil, where sheep are enclosed at night so 
that the ground vs'ill be fertilized by them. 

In the Pyrenees of Aragdn, if a ewe wnll not nurse its offspring, it is 
tied to a post with the lamb beside it. The shepherds take turns at night 
watching it, singing joiiu> and playing the oaita, the flute, to soothe the 
mve's nerves. If a lamb dies, it is skinned, aii<I the skin is placed over 
another lamb which has lost its mother or otherwise needs a foster 
mother. Thus fooled or attracted bj' the familiar scent, tlie bereaved ewe 
nurses the foundling (Violent 1949, p. 416), In Cistain (Huescal shep' 
herds sometimes serenade ewes on the guitar to induce them to give milk. 

Mutton is relatively less important as meat than goat or pork, but ewe's 
milk, particularly for cheese, constitutes a major dairy product. The 
cheese-making season cori'esponds to the months follow'ing the weaning of 
Iambs, and the work is usually done on a small, nonindustrial basis. Some 
cheeses, like the fpteso rntmchego from La Mancha, attain considerable 
renown and are sent to markets in ail parts of the country. A curious 
sunii'al in the cheese-n\akmg process is the continued use by the Basques 
of stone-boiling in wooden receptacles to heat the milk in the first step of 
coagulation. 

Transhumance of cattle, os contrasted to sheep, is largely limited to the 
rainy mountainous areas of the north, eopeciaUy Galicia and Oviedo. In 
western Oviedo the rtuptetros de lUzadtt are cattle people who migrate from 
winter (luarters on the scacoast to their brana^ in the high mountains of 
the Cantabrlc coast, and who, because of relative historic isolation, have 
been looked upon by Spaniards as a distinctive ethnic group. In northern 
Spain COW'S, as contrasted to oxen, are often used for draft purposes, as 
well aa for reproduction and milking. My notes are deficient on cattle 
husbandry, but one primitive survival, knowm at least in Huelva, occurs: 
in order to milk recalcitrant cows the calf is first given suck, and then 
removed when the flow has started. 
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Coats are tended in all parts of Spain, particularly in bari'en and matfii- 
nal areas where other livestock would have difficulty in finding forage. Be¬ 
sides furnishing milk, goats, and particularly kids, are favored for their 
meat, and are the indispensable basic ingredient of the c<!Uda.r€tB. stew of 
fiestas and rural banquets. 

Tlianka to the great aconi groves of Andalusia and Extremadura and 
the chestnuts of Galicia, hog-raising is a highly successful occupation. 
Swineherds are referred to as ixir^/aeros or, when hogs are fcetling in 
acorn groves, uar&xdQres, from the use of a flail or vara to knock down 
the acorns. Hogs remain in or near dieir villages most of the year, but 
may be driven conaiderabte distances for special feeding purposes, After 
the grains are cut, the hogs are turned into the stubble fields for the espi-* 
gadero or rastvQjera feeding period. In the fall they are driven to the 
acom grounds for the montanera feeding, an operation which may require 
journeys of as much as 100 kilometers. Hogs from Bujalance (Cordoba), 
for example, are driven as far as Poaoblanco, in the Sierra Morena, a dis¬ 
tance of 80 kilometers. Renting of acorn rights may be on a basis of so 
much per animal, but a common method consists of weighing each animal 
upon arrival and departure and charging a given I'ate per atrohn of in¬ 
creased weight. In Bujalance we wei'o told in the fail of 1949 that this 
rate, in the PoKoblanco region, was 120 pesetas per arioba. In tJie Basque 
area we noted small canoe-Jike troughs hollowed from logs, used for swill 
in hog-feeding. 

To facilitate fattening of animals to be slaughtered castration of males 
and removal of ovaries are common practices. The firat operation is per¬ 
formed. usually b 3 '' the swineherd himself, when the animals reach the age 
of two months. SteriUsiation of the females requires the services of itiner¬ 
ant specialists, and is usually done just before the montanci-a. 

Frequently horses are kept by well-to-do villagers and small townsmen 
as prestige items, for an occasional ride during the year and particularly'' 
for romeriaa and other fiestas. In Andalusia, where the shrine housing a 
miraculous image may be a number of kilometers from the village, gaily 
bedecked horses are essential to carry their o\iTiers and families out and 
back, and for the formal processions which mark the beginning and end of 
such fiestas. Mules and burros are the utilitarian ganado ctibaitar, charged 
with the drudgery of hard pulling and heavy- loads. But even with these 
animals owners may show affection and pride, in the elaborate bridles and 
packs and in the artistic sJvaving of animal backs. Gypsy shearers do this 
sliaving, which is often marked by a high degr ee of imagination and skill, 
especially in the elaborate geonieti'ical designs cut into the long hair of 
rumps. The explanation giien for this practice is that the longer hair 
of burros and mules often causes pack and saddle sores, the frequenej- of 
which is diminished by short cropping. But the time and care taken in 
working out designs indicate that, in part at least, it is a question of taste 
and amusement (pi. 4. bottom). 

Horses frequently have no names. Oxen are named, so that they may 
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be called to while pulling plows or carts. Cows may be named^ or they may 
be distmgnishctl by color teimsH Mules usually are addressed as mwJo and 
mula^ according to scxp but In La Manchap as in Latin American countries* 
a male mule is called a 

in spite of the traditional enmity between sheepmen and farmers, graz¬ 
ing is intimately ticKi in with the prevailing agricultural system of two or 
three fields/^ Stubbie fields constitute an important source of summer and 
fall fodder for both migrant and nonmigraJit livestock, but particularly the 
latter. A number of ways have developed in which stubble is utilized. 
Some owners simply graze their own animals in their fields orp if they have 
fewer animals than the land will sustain, they rent to neighbors- In those 
places in which an ^*open field” system of rotation is or was practiced— 
in which individual pai'cels were not fenced or in which, through communal 
ownership* individual plots aliiftefl from man to man over the years— 
communal renting of stubble rights was essential, Oi', if each pai*tioipant 
had livestock, he was allo^ved to turn in a number proportional to the abili¬ 
ty of the land to cai^rj' them and to the rLumber to l>e grazed by his associ¬ 
ates. Rights to graze iti stubble fieldsp however obtained, ai'C commonly 
called d^^rrota a Communal grazing lands, usually called deftcscLS 

bnyitieis, are pastures to which title is held by the community and in which 
each individual has the right to run a ceilain numl>er of animals. Or the 
dehesa may be auctioned for the year to the highest bidder* and the pay¬ 
ments divided among the citizens or utilized otherwise as conunuiiity funds^ 
In Yegen (Granada) there is monte comtmai, for grazing and wood gath¬ 
ering, Each famil}* head p^ys a small amount for the privilege of mnniiig 
animals and gathering fuoL 

Bees are kept in many Spanish villages. A variety of hives are used, the 
most novel of which is the eorcko, or ‘'cork*" made from the bark of the 
cork oak. Several slabs of bark are pinned together with wooden pegs to 
form a cylindrical container a meter high and 40 cm^ In diameten A 
roughb" rounded cork slab is then pieced to the top to form the roof. Sev- 
eral small, wooden crossbars are placed diagonally across the interior, on 
which the combs are built, A small notch may be cut on a bottom edge to 
sGr\^e as entrance, or the hive may rest on slightly raised stones, so that 
the bees enter from beneath. Plate 9 G^ft) shows an itinerant corcho 
seller frtim Badajoz, passing through Puebla de Guzman (Huelva). The 
term “corcho" \h applied to hives made of other materials in much of south¬ 
ern Spain, some of which are conical in form^ made of sewn rolls of esparto 
grass, or mud-daubed conical cane constructions^ of the size of true cor- 
thos. Among the Basques and in northwest Spain the most primitive hives 
are sections of bee trees found in the woods, cut down and brought to the 
villagep to be hung under house eaves in a horizontal position or stood on 
end on prepared resting places, a practice suggestive of some Indian areas 
of America. Sometimes logs are especially hollowed to make cylindrical 
hives a meter high, covered with flagstones, planks* or tiles. Brinkmann 
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has made an exhaustive study of the ciistHbution of Iberian hive types 

{1938). 

A type of bee transhumance in which in the summer liives are moved 
farther and farther up hillsides to take advantage of successive blosw>nimg 
of flowers, is practiced in many Spanish villages. Sometimes hives are 
move<I on burro back or, if facilities permit, on carts. Honey is i^moved 
once a year, usual^ during the summer months. Sucscess in starting new 
colonies depends on identifying and capturing the queen, variously known 
as nnwifr, moeso (old Castilian nmeafro), and ni-ocfttejja.. In Yegen 

(Granada), when a hive swarms, handfuls of dirt are thrown at it, a prac¬ 
tice which, if successful, causes the bees to alight in a tree. The keeper 
tlien holds the new hive under the tree and beats the trunk, and this usually 
causes the bees to enter the hive. Among the Basques a cowbell is lung or 
a metal pan is beaten to stop swarms and cause bees to enter the new hive, 
a practice found in Mexicjo today (Beals, 1946, p. 32; Foster, 1948a, p. 

118 ). 

Bees are considered to be ^'delicate," in a somewhat mystic sense, and 
must always be treated with respect. **E8Ui oenU no qtiiere tnatr said 
Domingo MArques, mayor of El Cerro de Andevalo (Huelva). But the 
greatest variety of superstitions is found among tlie Ba^ues. Generally, if 
the bee owner dies, a survivor must knock on the hive informing the bees 
of the event, a custom kno^vn in North Africa, Germany, Switzerland, and 
other parts of Central Europe as well. One rationalization b that the bees 
must know in order to make more wax for candles to be placed on the 
sepulcher of the deceased; another is that the bees will die if they are not 
informed. Sometimes a sign of mourning, such as a bit of black cloth, is 
attached to the hive. It is generally believed in Basque villages that beea 
can never be purchased; they must be exchanged for something else, for 
instance, sheep, or even stolen, although in some villages stolen bees are 
said not to produce. Generally it is considered a grave matter to kill bees. 
Some newly wed Basques present themselves at their hives to inform the 
bees of what has transpired. Bees also are thought to know ivhen a storm 
is coming, and to so indicate by remaining in their hives. 

Chickens are kejd in all parts of Spain, both for eggs and meat, and 
dovecotes are an important part of most cortijos. 

Various ilia affect livestock, and traditionally veterinarians have been 
more numerous in the country than medical doctors. A family might sur¬ 
vive the loss of a child or even an adult, but loss of an ox or mule might 
well spell financial ruin and poverty. Especially in southern Spain belief 
in the evil eye idRicting domestic animals Is strong, and not infrequently 
one sees animals, especially mules and burros, with a bit of antler hung 
from their necks, a protective amulet believed to counteract the danger. In 
the Basque area the same evangelio charms hung from children's necks are 
tied to sheep’s bells to protect them from the evil eye and, in addition, when 
a shepherd fears bewitchment, he may spit at the offending party. In 
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Oviedo b«i/eio-cloth necltlaces sometinies are placed around cows as pro¬ 
tection against the evil eye (Cabal 1928, p. 241). 

Religious beliefs and superstitions surround domestic animals. In some 
places cattle are taken to bathe for their health at dawn on the Day of San 
Juan, June 34, a das’ on which humans likewise may recover or maintain 
their health by the same act, In many Spanish towns and villages animals 
are scrubbed and decorated witii ribbons on January 17, the Day of San 
Anton Abad, and taken to the dmreh door, where they are blessed by the 
priest. Madrid itself sees a special Mass at the Church of San Anton in 
the Calle de Hortaleza, after which animals are blessed. The municipal 
goveiiiment organises a great afternoon parade in which one may see 
horsemen in fiesta gai b, girls in provincial costumes riding in two-w'heeled 
cul^sa, carts drawn by smart horses, Austrian milk-maids driving freshly 
washed cows, oxen with painted yokes pulling plows, and clowns riding on 
small burros in imitation of Sancho Panza, As each animal passes the 
door of the church, a priest blesses it, sometimes handing a small bag of 
blessed barley to the owmer. Great quantities of barley blessed at the 
morning Mass are also sold through a small window in the chapel adjacent 
to the church, to be taken to animals not fortunate enough to receive the 
direct blessing. 

Although the custom is on the wane, some small Spanish villages still 
observe the practice of the cerdo de Sa^n Antdn as a device for raising 
money for the fiesta of that day. A small piglet is donated by someone, and 
its earn and tail are cut to distinguish it. This privileged piglet is free to 
w'ander the streets, and is fed at the houses at which it stops. By the day 
of San AnWn the pig. now a great fat animal, is raffled or auctioned, and 
the pJiDCeeds are us^^d for the fiesta expenses. 

Certainly the most dramatic of all animal fiestas was the Toro de Sfl:i 
Marcos, the Bull of St. Mark, obaerv^ed In Castile and Extremadura as late 
as the eighteenth centtlr 5 ^ San Marcos* April 25, is the patron of shepherd.^ 
and his day is associated with cattle in various ways—major cattle 
the conclusion of the renting of winter pastures^ and special blessings of 
the animals. On the eve of April 25 in the towns observing the custom, the 
mayordomo of the fiesta went to the fields and* selecting the fiercest bulh 
addressed it: **Mark+ my friend, come with me* for St, Mark sends me to 
call you to his fiesta/* According to surviving accounts, Oie bull would 
tamely follow the mayordomop enter the church* and assist at v^espers, 
allowing women to adorn his horns with garlands of flovi'era and bread. 
Next day he joined in the procession* without being told* and stood before 
the altar during Mass, After the services, his natural fierceness returned, 
he would run off to rejoin his companions in the fields. The most famous 
of the Toro de San Marcos fiestas was that of Brosas (Caceres) (Caro 
Baroja 1944a: Garcia Matos 1948). 

Because of the s>'Tnbolis!ni of the Nativity^ Christmas is a day of special 
importance to Bhepherds. Formerly in the Catalan Pyreneea they attended 
the Afwa de Gallo, the midnight Christmas Eve Mass, dressed in their best 
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dothing and ac<^onipanied by a aheep drap^ with ribbona and other dec¬ 
orations. In other communities shepherds return to their homes for the 
day, often leaving their flocks tended only by their dogs. In San Pedro 
Manrique (Soria) those shepherds vrho have not migrated to Extremadura 
return to the village to be fed by their employers. Then they roam the 
village, playing their flutes, strumming their T^tabrnnhiis (friction drums 
used at Christmastime), and singing carols. Formerly they attended the 
midnight Mass wearing cowbells on their backs, while two of their number, 
with crooks and field sacks, assisted at i'lass. After the services pastries 
and candies were drawn from the sacks to be given to the village children. 

Comparisons and Comments 

The introduction to America of Spanish domestic animals and associated 
methods of exploitation resembles that of agriculture and new crops, in 
that the most important processes appear to have been tho.se of simple dif¬ 
fusion. New World domesticated animals were i^stricted to a handful of 
forms like the turkey, guinea pig, and llama, which were found only in 
limited areas and which were tended in a fashion rather different fi'om 
European livestock practices. It is therefore not surprising that European 
animals brought mth them a whole complex of superstitions and of meth¬ 
ods of care. But again, as in agriculture, Kew World foinis are less varied 
than those of Spain. Sheep and cattle transhumance is little known in 
America, and there are no reports of l>ee or hog movements similar to those 
of Andalusia. Shaving of animal rumps is unreportod in America; ap¬ 
parently gypsies must diffuse if this custom is to be found. The Bull of St. 
Mark fiesta is not found in the New World, nor is the Pig of St. Anthony. 
Religious customs, however, like the blessing of animals on the day of St. 
Anthony, and superstitions, like the belief in the evil eye affecting live¬ 
stock. flourish in America as in Spain. 
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FISHING TECHNIQUES 

In Spanish America 

T he fishing techniques of nAtivo America included the use of nets, 
hooks and line, poisoning with a variety of plants gencrically called 
"baj’basoo,” shooting with bow and arrow, and setting of traps. All 
these techniques continue to be used, particularly by subsistence fishennen. 
Commercial fisiiing, howeverf is based on Spanish artifacts and methods. 
It is possible that all sea and beach fishing is Spanish in origin, and much, 
lake and river fishing likewise reveals Iberian ancestry, Nontribal fishing 
methods have been little studied in America. Prom scattered reports, how¬ 
ever, it is clear that the basic pocket seine is called e/Ltnehorrn, the principal 
gill net is the frasmallo, the most widespread net for home use is the cir¬ 
cular hand-thrown atarraj/a. and the common hook-and-bne techniques are 
the espinet and jmianffre trot lines, all of Spanish derivation. 

In Spain 

The importance of fishing in Spanish economy, and the variety of means 
of exploiting sea life, are reflections of long shore lines with markedly 
different climatic and marine conditions. Hodrigues Santamaria, in the 
most complete study of Spanish fishing made in the present century', lists 
2SiZ seaports on mainland coasts where fishing is done. Of these, 133 lie on 
the north Atlantic coast between France and Portugal, 19 on the south At¬ 
lantic coast betiveen Portugal and Gibraltar, and the remainder are found 
on the Mediterranean beaches. The fjord like northwestern coasts are 
washed by cold waters with a different fish population than the warmer 
Mediteri'anean Sea, and tides, cuiTonts, and storms follow distinct patterns. 
Each section of Spanish coast line has peculiarities which call for special 
means of working and the setting, with a history of thousands of years of 
fishing and a series of invasions bringing new techniques, has been ideal 
for cultural pi-oliferation through borrowing and local development. 

Spanish fishing is a particularly' rich field for research because, in addi* 
tion to the variety found today', unusual historical control is possible 
through the Dicewmario histdrico de Itts ftxtes fie to pesca noidonul of An¬ 
tonio Sanez Reguart, published in five enormous volumes, 1791-1796, TTiis 
monumental work which, regrettably', reached only to the letter Q, is in 
many respects the finest study of material culture ever made and is far 
superior to any study of fishing made by modem ethnologists. Not only 
are drawings of nets, boats, and equipment made with meticulous detail, 
but the sociology of fishing receives equally camful attention. 
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Emphasis in the present chapter is placed principally on nets and lines 
and on customary group fishing practices as they were observed along the 
Mediterranean and south Atlantic coasts. Terrainologj' has proved diffi¬ 
cult to handle. Literally thousands of fishing terms are in common use, 
and confusion is inevitable because t!ie same piece of equipment maj'' be 
called by ten or twenty different words in as many different places and, 
conversely, the same nomenclature may be applied to entirely diflferent 
objects or operations. The Spanish words used here are those which seem 
to be most widespread or most commonly known. 

Fish nets are usually referred to as artes. They include pocket or sleeve 
seines (jdbesa. boiiche, ckinchcrro), haul seines (apa/era, ffoledn), purse 
seines (cen» de jarcta, tvaim.), simple otter trawls traditionally pulled 
by sail boats ffcou, vaca, pareja), gill nets (such as the anchored aiztmcU 
and the drifting torredera, also called bojiite™), and traps, of which the 
most spectacular is the tuna elrruidraba. 

Some form of pocket seine shot from small boats and drawn in by men 
on the beach is found on most Spanish coasts. Most often these are called 
jdbega; the boUche and the chunchorro, which is the common word in 
Spanish America, are similar but smaller. Nevertheless there is overlap¬ 
ping in terminology and the boliche of one port may become the jabega 
of the next and the chinehorro of still another. All three consist of three 
main sectionsi hvo long wings {Imvdas or alares), and a pocket (copo) in 
the center in which the fish are trapped. Both pocket and wings are com¬ 
posed of a number of different named sections, which differ primarily in 
size of mesh and weight of the line used in the net. The names of the sec¬ 
tions vao‘ considerably from port to port, and from historic periods to the 
present. Figure 2 shows the jAbega of Conil de la Frontera (Cfidiz), 
an ancient port and fishing village midway between Gibraltar and the city 
of Gddiz, sketched in November, 1949 (author's field notes). This net is 
rigged with heavy ropes which run along the two edges of each wing. The 
upper one, to which are attached cork floats, is the tralla de corcho, and the 
lower, for lead sinkers, the tratla de ptemo. These ropes are fastened to 
wooden spreaders {agones) at the ends of the wings, to which the hauling 
cables are attached, A cork float ieaiimote) Is fastened with a short line to 
the dosed end of the pocket, so that the fiahermen can know exactly ^^here 
the copo lies in the water. 

A small pocket seine is shot from a boat which carries nine or ten men. 
Eleven remain on shore to draw in the net, to be joined by the boat crew 
as the pocket approaches the beach. Larger nets require twice as many 
fishermen. The picturesque yokes of oxen used on Portuguese beaches to 
haul enormous pocket seines and boats to shore are rare in Spain* they 
may be seeai in Finlsterre and other ports of the Galician fjords (Rod¬ 
riguez Santamarla 1923, p. 483) and at the harbor of Valencia (Chris- 
tiansen 1928, p. 140). 

The haul seine is simpler in form and more ancient in point of develop¬ 
ment. It consists of a rectangular or nearly rectangular flat section of net 
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with spreaders at each end, to which are fastened the hauling ropes. Some 
nets of this type (e.g., the atpijera) are wider in the center than at the 
ends, so a semipocket automatically rstilts as the seine is drawn in. Haul 
seines are shot from small boats in the same fashion as pocket seines. 

Purse seines utilise a distinct construction to accomplish the same end as 
the pocket and haul seines, to surround tile catch and draw it to shore or a 
boat. A typical cerco de jareta is more than 300 meters long and from 85 
to 100 meters wide. It carries cork floats on the upper rope and lead 
sinkers on the lower. Suspended l>eneath the lower edge of the net is a 
series of rings throngh which a drawstring cable, the jareta, passes. After 
the net lias been shot around a school of sardines, the principal Quarry, 
and as it is being drawm in, the jareta is tightened so that the underside of 
the net pulls together forming a floor through w'hich the fish cannot pass. 

The otter trawl drawn by a steam traw'ler dates only from about the 
year 1900 in Spain, Simpler and more ancient forms have, however, been 
used for centuries, and in some places, particularly the Levante. they are 
still of great economic importance. The terms “bou,” "pareja," and "vaca" 
are most commonly used for any drag net consisting of a deep pocket and 
side w'ings of roughly the same length as the pocket. In general construc¬ 
tion these nets are similar to pocket seines, but their smaller size, much 
heavier construction, smaller meshes, and entireb' different mode of use 
distinguishes them quite clearly. 

The trammel {trasmallo: tres malla, '‘three mesh") consists of three 
separate nets superimposed one on the other. In a typical trammel the 
central section is of relatively fine thread with a 8-cm. mesh, w'hile the 
two flanking outside nets are of coarser thread woven into a TO-cm. mesh, 
A fish coming from either aide clears the first large mesh and pushes 
part of the small mesh through the opposite targe mesli, thus forming 
a small pocket in which it is trappetl. Trammels are anchored in a vertical 
position, with cork Heats and lead sinkers to keep them erect. 

Gill nets, used on all Spanish coasts, are of Hat, rectangular construc¬ 
tion of varjdng length, height, and mesh. A number of sections are usually 
fastened end to end to obtain greater length. Gill nets may be either an¬ 
chored, marked with a buoy, and left or set to drift freely, one end fastened 
to the boat. The eaxonat illustrates the former type, lliose in use on the 
southern Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts vary from 30b to 600 meters 
in length, average about 3 meters in width, and have meshes from 8 to 10 
cm. Thread i.^ relatively heavy, because of the weight of the rasM (dog¬ 
fish shark). the principal quarr>', which gives the net its name, Each net 
is composed of a series of sections fastened end to end, so that the length 
may be varied at ivill. Round cork floats fastened to the upjier rope and 
lead sinkers to the bottom one maintain tlie net upright in the water. The 
corredera. or bonitera, a drifting gill net, common in southern Spain, con¬ 
sists of ten or more separate sections of net, each about 50 meters long 
and of variable diameters, mth meshes similar to those of the cazonal. 

The almadralNi, an enormous trap made of net sections, is the most spec- 
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tACular of Spanisli fishing; devices. Since the time of the Phoenician9 
Spaniards have set these traps at strategic spots on the southern Iberian 
coasts to take tuna as tiiey migi'ate annually in and out of the Mediter¬ 
ranean from the Atlantic. Formerly the choice sites were the property of 
the king, gi-anted by him to those nobles who contributed moat heavily to 
the reconquest of southern Spain from the Moors. In 1817 these privileges 
were abolished and the right to exploit the almadrabas was turned over to 
fishermen themselves, usually to be handled by fishermen’s guilds. Today 
the right to place an almadraba is gainetl at public auction. 

Tile atarraya—generally abbreviated to “tarraya*' by fishermen—is 
widespiead in Spain, This is a conico-cii'cnlar net about 1.6 meters high 
with a maximum radius of about 10 meters. It is cast in a wide arc by a 
single fisherman who stands on a rock, the l>each. or in the shallow water 
of a river or ocean inlet. The lower edge of the net is weighted with lead 
sinkei -3 so that when the net is thrown it quickly closes at the Iwttom. By 
drawing on lines fastened to the lower edge and passing through an iron 
ring at the apex of the cone the fisherman produces pockets from which the 
fish cannot escape. 

Dip nets take many forms. The cuchaiv, (’’spoon”), for example, used 
primarily in the rivers of western Andalusia, consists of a simple net 
suspended between two crossed poles 4 or 5 metei's long, A transverse liar 
on the stern of a rowboat serves as fulcrum on which the jwles are bal¬ 
anced. The net is gently lowered into the water until it reaches a sharp 
angle, where it is left until the fisherman feels a sufficient numljer of 
shrimp have entered. Tiien it is slowly raised out of the vv'ater, the boat is 
rowed to shore, and the contents are dumped on dry land. Although the 
form is different, the name "cuchara" and the mode of use are the same 
as those of the beautiful '‘butterfly” nets used by the Tarascan Indians on 
],ake Pat^cuai'o in .Mexico. 

The term “palangre” is applied to a variety of types of trot line, which 
have in common a long, strong line known as the “motlier,” to which 
shorter, lighter lines with hooks at their ends are fastenefI at intervals. 
The palangres examined in Conil do la Frontera (Cadiz) consisted of 75 
small hooka, each fastened by a lino 80 cm. long to the "mother" at inter¬ 
vals of 3 hmza^ (2.3 m.) The "mother" is therefore about 180 meters long. 
This line, when stored, is coile<l in a basket with the hooks carefully set in 
the rim to avoid entanglement. The contents of five to seven baskets may 
be joined together, to form a single long line, V'ifith each basket goes a 
‘pfivffe-ro, a cork fioat, to mark the joints with tlie next section, 

Tlie Gspinel is usually a simplified, smaller palangre, set fixun smaller 
boats or even cast from the .shore. In Conil it consists of a single basket 
of line with 7n hooks, smaller and lighter than those of the palangre. The 
fisherman walks through the water at low tide, sets his line, and waits for 
the tide to rise and fall before retrieving it. 

The term cana ("cane”) is applied to pole fishing, which is mostly a 
sport rather than an economic enterprise. Hooks both for the pole and 
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other forms of line fishing' follow standsrd forms. The barb seems to be 
invariable, but often hooks have no eyes. Small traps are called nasa. These 
come in an infinite variety of shapes and materials and are used in equally 
varied fashions. 

Except for the simplest types of apparatus, fishing is a cooperative 
enterprise requiring the efforts of a fairly large number of men. Women, 
too, help in such ways as mending nets (pi. 5, right). Today in the major 
ports most fishing is an industrial enterprise carried out by corporations 
which provide and equip vessels and hire fishermen at fix^ wages. But 
even In the large poita and alxive all in the smaller villages, customary 
law and tradition set the rules for fishing. In general, each man is 
reimbui:sed according to a carefully <levised formula, which takes into ac¬ 
count his contribution of capital equipment (if any) and the relative dan¬ 
ger or difficulty connected with his job. This pTOvides for the division of 
the catch in proportional shares and subshares, which ai-e then Imnded 
out to each participant according to the local rules. 

One hundred and sixty years ago Sfiflea Reguart (1:27&> described the 
aparceria, or “sharecropping,” 'which characterizefl a large boliche. This 
net required 33 men and 2 boys, as follows: the patrSn, or boss, to guide 
the work, 11 men hauling on each of the two mpes, and a hoy on each rope 
to coil it as it was drawn in. The patron, presumably also the owner of the 
boat and net, took one-third of the value of the catch lief ore deducting any 
coats. Then costs were deducted for carrying the fish to market line to 
repair the net, and rice and oil (for the fishermen's food: each man brought 
his m™ bread), and for any other expenses. The oarsmen received an 
additionaj undescribed compensation, since they also hauled in the line, 
and there ¥,’ 60 ? other lesser additional granta to some of the other men. 
Then the remaining profit was divided in equal parts among all who par¬ 
ticipated. 

A common, simple division still used today is also described by Sanez 
<1:281). A small bolieft£ de iisa required nine men, including the chief. All 
incidental costs were paid, the chief took one-third of the profit®, and the 
other two-thirda were divided equally among the fishermen. The modern 
variant in Conil is also baaed on thirds: the "net" receives one third, the 
"boat" one third, and the 20 men who draw the jabega divide the reniain- 
ing third. In this case the chief is the owner of the boat and net, and his 
share is included with his capital equipment. The oarsmen, here too. 
usually receive some extra compensation. On the Mar Menor (Murcia)) 
the owner of boats and nets may be an entrepreneur rather than a fisher* 
man. He gives a boat and nets to a master fisherman, who in turn forms a 
crew. The proceeds of sales are divided in three parts: one each for boat 
and net and one for the crew, including the master, who takes half of this 
third and divides the remainder among the peoTies, usually three in number. 

The traditional way of disposing of a catch is by auction, the master 
setting the offering prices for each basket of fish and the price being low¬ 
ered until a buyer takes it- Normally the auctioning takes place at the 
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^^'hai-fside, just after the return of the vesael« or after the j^bega has been 
drawn in. In Conil a conch trumpet is pait of the equipment of each boat, 
if ftsh have been taken, the conch is sounded while the boat is stiil beyond 
hailing distance from the shore to alert women buyers to rush to the wharf 
to be ready for the auction. When fishing is good, crew members take 
home enough for pastes, household use. When the catch is small and cash 
is shoit, all the tish are sold. In ll>iza the conch is used in similar fashion 
<N. Lems 1956, pp. 94, 96). 

Like most aspects of Spanish economy and society, the fishing industry 
has been closely regulated for many hundreds of years. A correlate of this 
condition has been the organizing of Spanish fisbetmen in brotherhoods 
or unions, knomi variously as cofradios, gremios, or comniddades. In 
fishing, as in other trades, the thirteenth century saw the beginning of 
social-religious-cconomic organizations for the purpose of special religious 
devotion to a saint, as a form of mutual security for members and their 
families, and for the purpose of regulating the ccaiditions under which 
fishing was to be carried on. 

One of the best documented of the brotherhoods is that of Scmi AfnWfn de 
Hijasdalgo of the town of Laredo, Santander, which in the year 1200 
received its charter from King Alfonso VIII fSanfeliu 1944). In 1355 
Alfonso the Wise extended to fishermen and sailors of this port the privi¬ 
lege of salting fish and, subsequently, to hsh and tra<le in all parts of the 
kingdom. Although nearly all the inhabitants of Tjiredo were mariners 
from an early time, it is difficult to determine the exact date of the forma¬ 
tion of the brotherhood which took San Martin as patron. The official title, 
Cohildo de Sam. Mnrtm de Mareontt.^ y Navegantes, does not appear until 
1306, but Sanfeliu thinks it not unlikely that the formal beginnings reach 
back to the ninth or tenth centuries. If this is true, it is much earlier 
than the formation of other Spanish cofradias. Membership in the organi¬ 
zation was open to all inhabitants of the town, wth the sole stricture that 
they be hijo8d€dga (hidaSgos), i.e., of known ancestry and puritj' of blood, 
unsullied by Moorish, Jewish, or other infidel strains. 

The brotherhood was governed by a mayor (alcaide) aided by an 
administrator (proc^trador geaerci) who guarded the archiw with the 
charter, all documents^ and account books in his house. Four deputies com¬ 
pleted the top level of management. Subordinate officials included two 
»mj/07Ktenioa, one Imterrtcro, six atolagcrae, and two rendedores. The 
mayordomos aided the mayor; the linternero carried a lantern in his boat 
to guide the other ships at night: the atalayeros—“honest and prudent 
men”—^had the authority to recall all boats when bad weather threatened, 
to avoid loss of life through excessive risks In staying out in bad weather; 
and the vendedores auctioned the fish of all members. 

The brotherhood had the power to control in great detail the rights 
of all members, to force them to obey common instructions with respect 
to fishing regulations, and to punish those who disobeyed. It extended 
economic aid to all members and their relatives who needed it: the aged. 
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the sick, widows, orphans, and othei-s were cared for, generally by means 
of sotdadas, or benehciary shares. Each vessel carried on its rolls one 
or more of these beneficiaries, dividing with them the proceeds of the 
catch as if they were crew members. Care of souls was equally important; 
each fishing vessel was obliged to detail a crew member to attend the 
funeral of a deceased brother "even though it be a day when the bcswpo 
are running'' fSanfeliu 1944, p* 28), 

The freedom of the cofradia from goveimmental intervention, not only 
in Laredo but on all the Spanish coasts, iiegan to disappear in the mid¬ 
eighteenth century, but it was not until 186a that the formal organisa¬ 
tion in Laredo was dissolved, by royal order. In 1873 fishing was made 
completely free in all the country, requiring nothing more than forma! 
registration with the government. Kex’ei’theless, cofradfas in attenuated 
form continue to this day liecause of their usefulness for a number of 
purposes. In Conil in 1950, for example, the fishermen’s brotherhood had 
about four hundred members, directed by an elected pitisident, secretary, 
and governing council. This group has a large warehouselike building 
for the storage and repair of nets, for meetings, and other activities. But 
it is largely subject to the municipal and provincial government in all mat¬ 
ters beyond those of immediate and technical interest to its members. 

An important modern function of the fishing bmtherhocKl, in Conil and 
elsewhere, is to control and apportion the fishing grounds. In Conil, for 
example, there are seven recognized /nnera, or grounds where jaliegas 
may be cast. These are picturesquely named: Las Cusi’as ("the caves”), 
Lei^nte ("levant”), .Vo te creo {“I don't believe 3'ou”), P<»tiente (“west”), 
Espesura ("thickness”), GoWnnn, and Mofoso (the last two names liave 
no translation), I.«t.s are cast annually, at the end of June, to deteimine 
the order in which each crew may fish in each site, and elaborate rules 
govern all possible points of disagreement and rights. 

COMPARISONS AND COMMENTS 

Spanish fishing practices illustrate particularly welt the manner in 
which a rich and heterogeneous category of culture becomes reduced, 
in tiie New World, to relatively few forms found over wide areas. For 
its size, perhaps no other region in the world displays so much variety 
in fishing techniques as does Spain. Seines, drag nets, gill nets, circular 
throw nets, traps, trot lines, alt are found in enormous profusion and 
wealth of variation. But only a tiny fraction of the traditional fishing 
knowledge and material apparatus of the peninsula was laken to ,'\merica. 
A few of the basic types of each class of fishing equipment took hold in 
the New World and became the prototypes for the relatively limited 
forms found today from Mexico south to Chile. Not only is the number 
of types greatly reduced ; the nets themselves seem gi'catty simplified in con¬ 
struction, Certain specific similarities and differences ma.v be pointed out. 
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To the extent that fishing teehniques and equipment have been studied 
in Hispanic America, it Is clear that Spanish forms predominate, even 
among some Indian groups. The pocket seine is found on most ocean 
beaches, and on inland lakes such as Patzcuaro, Mexico. It usually is 
called chinchorro, rather than by the more common Spanish names of 
j^bega or boltche. Flores mentions a bolicho used in Cartagena, Colombia 
<1959, p. 1S41, but gives no details. A Peruvian boHche (Callao; boh'iwAe 
in Concdn, Chile) is a ceroo de jareta. The Cuban chinchorro duplicates 
peninsular terminology more nearly than any other New World forms 
known to me: wings with m/oees, batidores, alaroSf cazaret^ (common 
in Spain, although not in Conil), and a purse with both coiwm and copo 
sections (Sanchez Roig and Gomez de la Maza 1952, p, 92). In Tzin- 
tzuntzan and Coatzacoalcos (Mexico) and on the coasts of Peru and 
Chile the pocket includes & piece called citckiUa, undoubtedly of Spanish 
origin, but for which 1 have no specific counterpart, Wing sections in 
these places usually are called by the general term pnno, although in 
Tzintzuntzan the sections next to the pocket are “batidores," as in ConiL; 
in Coatzacoalcos and Peru wings are called "alaves," a common Andalusian 
term for parts or all of the wings; and in Peru some sections ai*e named 
"claros,” again as in Conil. 

The trasmallo and atarraya (frequently abbreviated to tarraya) are 
the two other Spanish nets widely used in America, Gill nets are found, 
but appear to be less varied in form and name than those of Spain. 
Frequently they are called after the principal quarry. For example, some 
Cuban trasmallos (which are gill nets) are called fiscrtia, after the (isa 
(Sinchez Roig and Gomez de la Masa 1952, p. 94). The drifting Peruvian 
bonitera, named after the bonito, appears to be the same net as the 
south Spanish bonitera* The aizcnem of Peru is the Andalu,sian cazonal 
w'hich is, however, called "cazonera” in the Levante, a fact suggesting a 
more easterly origin for tlvis than for most other Spanish American nets. 
Net-Weaving techniques appear to be the same as those of Spain, The 
basic knot, the pointed needle, and the TtuUkro mesh-spacer are all identi¬ 
cal in both areas. For trot-line fishing the Spanish terms “eapinel" and 
“palangre" are commonly used.^ 

The processes that brought Spanish fishing techniques to America seem 
to fall largely in the “informal" category. In which fishermen emigrants 
continued their calling in their new homes. It is not impossible, for 
example, that the fishing techniques of the Tarascan fishermen of Lake 
Patzcuaro derive from the introduction of better methods by Don Vasco 
de Quiroga, along witti the other improvenients in arts and crafts that 
are attributed to him. Similar instances in other parts of America must 
be rare. To judge by American net terminology, Spanish influences from 
Andalusia predominate over those both of Galicia mid the north coast, 
and of CataJonia and Valencia. 
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distance north of Valparaiso. I am Indebt^ to Eoifcioo Hammel for additional Peruvian 
data from CaUaOp Comtante* and Pisco. 


CE^APTER TUI 


ARTS, CRAFTS, AND COSTUME 

In Spanish auerica 

A BTS, crafts, and costume constitute an important ej(ception to the 
i\ general rule that, with respect to any major cultural eatery, 
^ ^Spanish America tends to show less variety than Spain. Here the 
reverse is true: Spanish American forms are more diverse than those of 
Spain. Whatever the item may be—pottery, toys, weaving, dress, popular 
art—the amalgam of Indian and Spanish traditions has produced vigor¬ 
ous forms which, on the folk level at least, make research in Spanish 
America more interesting than in Spain, 

In Spain 

Fine pottery has a long histon’ of manufacture in the peninsula, and 
it has been well described in a number of studies. ’‘Golden" ware first 
appears in Medina Azahra, on the outskirts of Cordoba, during the latter 
half of the tenth century, and subsequently manufacture spread to many 
centers, including Toledo, Mfilaga, Gi'anada, Patema, and Manises. Superb 
lustrous polychrome ware was made in the last two cities from the 
twelfth to fifteenth centuries, and in other centers in the Levante. True 
majolica <polychrome painting before firing on a tin enamel background) 
first appears in Spain in Sevilla in 1503, introduced from Italy. Subse¬ 
quently majolica was made in Talavera de la Reina and Puente del 
Arzobispo, both in Toledo. 

Spanish majolica is the fine pottery of greatest interest for students 
of Hispanic American, particularb' Mexican, culture, for it was trans¬ 
ported to Mexico during the sixteenth century and reproduced in Aguas- 
calientes, Guadalajara, and other cities, notably Puebla de los Angeles. 
Since the ware in this last city is known as Loza de Talavera, it has 
been assumed by many that the Spanish town of this name was the 
point of origin of the Mexican style. Cervantes, the author of the basic 
work on Puebla cei'amits, questions the accuracy of this supposition, point¬ 
ing out the similarity of the ware with that of Triana barrio in Sevilla, 
a city with which Mexico had, of course, far more intimate contact than 
with the Toledo cities 1 In either case the Mexican inspiration 

is from these western Spanish centers, and influence from the eastern 
centers appears to be limited to design motifs which have been reworked 
and reinterpreted by the Spanish majolica potters. Today in Talavera, 
Puente del Arzobispo, and La Triana colorful polychrome pottery in a 
wide variety of pleasing styles continues to be produced on a large scale. 
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(n contrast to the attention that has been lavished on the fine pottery 
of Spain, relatively little research has been canned out on Uie everyday 
utilitarian ware, which continues a manufacture beginning in the Neolithic, 
Utilitarian pottery is leas important in Spain than in Hispanic America, 
and in kitchens one finds relatively greater use of metal implements and 
containers for cooking and water carrying. Presumably this reflects dif' 
ferent cultural traditions, one that of a "high" culture which entei^d the 
iron age three thousand years ago, the other, one in which the iron-less 
Indian tradition continues to this day as an effective force in many 
countries. 

This is not to say, however, that gi'eat quantities of common ware 
are no longer made in Spain, The Museo del Pueblo Espahol in Madrid 
has specimens from more than forty places. Violant y Simon'a lists 
nearly fifty towns in Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia, and Mallorca alone 
where potterj- is made (1953) and at least an equal number of centers 
is found in other parts of the country. In some regions this ware is the 
protiuct of workshops or small factoiies with hired hands, of which 
Bailen and Andttijar (Jaen) are illustrative, (n others, entire towns are 
devoted to the industiy, but on a family basis, as in the New World, 
rather than as an entrepreneurial system t Salvatierra de los Banos 
(Badajoz) is typical of this system. In still other, and perhaps in a 
majority of, places a few families in a town not primarily com]}Dsed of 
pottei's manufacture tlie w'arc locally needed, and for a limited trade area. 
The products of the first two systems achieve considerable renoi^ii, and 
are distributed over a wide area in Spain; in fact, before the Spanish 
CiWl War muleteers from Salvatierra were not uncommon sights in FVance 
and other European countries, vending their typical red-bumished water 
bottles, which have an ideal porosity to keep drinking water at an agree¬ 
able temperature. 

In spite of this considerable production, there is a relative lack of 
variety of form and decoration, and the at'chaeological record suggests 
this has been true for centuries. Such standardization contrasts strikingly 
to the rich variety of simple ceramic products which characterizes Hisjianic 
American folk potteo'p both Indian and mestizo. To one who has wandered 
through the markets of Mexico, Guatemala. Ecuador, and Peru, a Spanish 
pottery stall is an uninspiring experience. Monotonous ^apes, monotonous 
finishes, monotonous coloi^s are the chief impressions one Cannes away. 

At least a part of the explanation foi* this historical stability and lack 
of variety seems to lie in the early introduction of the potter's wheel 
in Spain, in the later phases of the Iron Age. The motor pattei-ns as¬ 
sociated with the wheel, and the nature of the wheel itself, place severe 
limits on the potter's ability to experiment with his medium, to vary 
significantly the standard forms which emerge from the unending revolv¬ 
ing motion, to break aw^ from the force of tradition. When the potter 
wishes to rise above the pedestrian level of the artisan, when ho wishes 
to become an artist, two principal opjiortunities present themselves: the 
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basic fm'ms may be mo<lineri by adding by hand additional design ele> 
ments in clay ; and the use of glazes of different colors and cotDposilJons, 
and techniques of application produce complex design elements. Except 
in the simplest forms, both of these methods are too demanding and 
time-consuming to be used in the pi'oduction of utilitarian ware. Mediter¬ 
ranean potters, including Spanish, apparently quicldy realised the artistic 
limitations inherent in the use of the wheel. To simplify the laborious 
task of adding design elements in clay by hand the use of small molds 
was resorted to, and subsequently, In Roman times, there appeared chalk 
mulds, consisting of two vertical halves which contained the decorations 
in hollow’ relief on the Inner sides. But this technique, successfully used 
today by many Mexican folk potters, was so timencaiisuming for artisans 
accustomed to the wheel that for household w-are it was impracticable. 
Chalk molds, basically little changed from this time, are used today in 
Spain in factories in Manises, Talavera, La Triana, and othei' cities in 
Spain where fine wares are made, but they are generally not a pan of 
the equipment of the workshops of Salvatievra de los Barr os, Bailen, and 
other towns ^vhlcli supply the kitchens of Spain. 

The most primitive pottery technique of Spain is found in Pereruela 
(Zamora), where women coll casseroles on a simple (single) wheel which 
is. in fact, sufficiently heavy to make thrown ware possible (Cortes y 
Vdzquez, 19o4a). The same implement is used by the female potters of 
Moveros (also Zamora) to throw edal'.af'os and other water jars (Coi*tes 
y V^Bquez, 195S). This simple wheel, -vs'hich might be used to advantage 
by some Mexican potters who used an un pi voted tuim table on which to 
coil vessels, seems never to have reached tive New World. Both the 
primitive kiln of Pereruela—a hole in the ground without a grate, and 
a fireljox pit to one side—and the more sophisticated above-ground circular 
kiln of Moveros, with a grate, have reached America, and in much of 
Mexico, at least, the latter is the common form. 

The coiling method is also used for large wine jars, in Colmenar de 
Oreja (Madrid) ((3arc la Fern Andes I9‘t3), Villarrobledo (Albacete), and 
Mota del Cuen'o (Cuenca) (Jensen 1946, p. 51<1). Moat Spanish folk 
pottery, however, is made on the simple kick wheel of the type that was 
introfluced to the Mew World early during the Conquest It consists of 
a solid disc mounted on the upper end of a vertical axle, supported by 
a bearing just beneath the head, and a thrust bearing on the bottom. A 
large disc, tlie flywheel, is fastened just above the thrust l^earing. This 
apptiratus is set in a wooden frame, beside which the potter sits in such 
position that he can kick and brake the lljtwheei wttli his right foot. 

The work in Bailen, which has about forty factories, the largest with 
twenty or more employe<^, may Iw described as typical, The whitish gray 
clay is cut from the gnmnd near the outskirts of town and brought on 
mule and burro back to the workshops, where it is dumped into outdoor 
mixing tanks filled with water. The clay dissolves, and as the water 
evaporates it leaves a soupy paste which, at the end of fifteen to twenty 
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days, is removed, spread in the sun 15 cm, deep to dry fui-ther, and 
then cut in square forms to make peUas, pellets of a convenient size for 
storing anci working on the wheel. No temper is added, and the very 
concept seems to be unknown. (But temper is added in other parts of 
Spain.) 

Two principal forms of pottety are made in Bailen: the lebrillot a 
heavy casserole with wdely flaring sides, and the c^rza, a tall water jar. 
After a vessel has been formed it is placed outside to dry, ptefer^ly 
in strong sunlight, and then it is bathed in a lead sulfide glaze, which 
comes in powdered form from Linares. A simple yellow-glaze decoration 
is added in a curious fashion: the color, mixed with f«*rm btanca, a white 
chalkltke binder, is suspended in a thin solution placed in a tin can 
with rivo long thin parallel spouts, which sen*e as applicators. Simple 
double lines are thus added around the edgG.s of the pots, and usually 
a large initial, also double, is placed in the bottom of each lebrillo. Glaz¬ 
ing and painting are done before firing. The glaze is purple after appli¬ 
cation, and transparent, of a reddish cast, after firing. 

Kilns are of large size, and take many tons of pottery for a single 
firing. Like most Spanish kilns they have domed roofs, with an inside 
height of more than two meters, from which smoke escapes through a 
series of vents. After the kiln is loaded, the door is sealed with bricks, 
^mdn, olive branches with the leaves, is the principal fuel. This makes 
an intense heat, but of short duration, so for a period of six or seven 
hours the fire must be continually stoked. Then the firebox door ts closed 
and the load left to bake for another twent^'-four hours, 

AH w'Ork is done by men except for the painting, which is always done 
by women, l^ebrillos and oivas are made in a variety of sizes and in 
several shapes, because the towns to w’hich the W'are is sent are known 
to Itavo their own local preferences in these matters, and an effort U 
made to meet these specifications. The sizes are measured in terms of 
cuartillos. The largest is 2 cuartilloe, followed by 1 cuartillo, 2 en cuartillo, 
3 en cuartillo, 4 on cuartillo, and 5 en cuartillo, the smallest. 

At first glance it looks as if size is based on capacity, but since the 
liquid cuartillo is only a half-liter, this is obviously not so, since the 
largest vessel would then have a capacity of only 1 liter, and tlie smaUest 
the twelfth part of a liter. The term "cuartillo” also means "fourth 
part of a rvajf,” the real being a unit of the peso (foi-merly eight to a 
peso; the modem real is the fourth part of the pfeeAn). and comparative 
evidence from both Mexico and other parts of Spain indicates that the 
measure is ancient monetary, not liquid. In Tzintzuntzan (Mexico) size 
of pots is based on the number which formerly could be purchased for 
1 real: de a 2 reales (at tvs'o reale.^;) for the largest, de a medio real (at 
half a real) for a smaller size, de a cuartilla (read “cuartillo”?), a pot 
at a quarter of a real, de a 3, de a 4, de a 6, and so on down (three for 
a real, 4 for a real, 6 for a real) (Foster 1918a. p. 81), 

In Ugijar (Granada) the measuring system is nearly identical to that 
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of Tzintzuntzan: sizes are named according to the number of pots eti 1 
real, that is, Oie number which formerly could be purchased for 1 real. 
For the three most common vessels* the p»cA.m> (cooking potK cdntaro 
(water jug>, and lebrillo (large casserole for washing), sizes range 
from de a 2 reales donm through five intermediate measures to the smal] 
de a €. 

It is interesting to note that the largest size made is denoted in 
exactly the same way as the largest Tzintzuntzan size, a fact which 
indicates essential similarity in the value of money in the two countries 
when the Spanish techniques were introduced into MtchoacSn. Variants 
of these folk measurements for pottery survive in a number of Spanish 
to^vnB, although the tendency seems to be for them to degenerate into 
simpler systems or to give w-ay entirely to measui-es based on metric 
liquid content. 

In other ways the eight or nine potter families of Ugijar use tech¬ 
niques reminisceut of Mexico. Particularly to be mentioned is the use 
of two separate clays, called “red” and "white,” mixed in approximately 
equal quantities. But whereas in Mexico the clays are pulverized and 
mixed dry before water is added, in Ugijar the taw lumps are levigated 
in a settling tank to produce a fine paste. The wheel is similar to that 
used in other parts of Spain, except that it is mounted in an excavation 
in the floor, so that the potter sits on the edge of a small pit, As in 
Bailen, glazing Is done before the single firing. The potters recognize 
that superior wai'e resuils when the unglazed ware is first fired, but fuel 
is so scarce that this luxury Is not economically feasible, 

Several special types of pottery are worthy of mention. Apparently 
black reduced-fired ware was at one time fairly common in the Iberian 
Peninsula, and today in Portugal it is made in a number of villages. But 
in Spain it Is a dying art; Quinta Redonda (Soria), Quart (Gerona), 
and Faro (Oviedo) were the only villages which came to our attention. 

The kiln of Faro is of double interest, because of its use for the black 
pottery, and because it is one of very few surv'iving prototj'pes of the 
simple kilns introducefi into the New World by the Spaniards. It is 
circular, about 2 meters in diameter, built of crudely cut stones, about 
1,5 meters in depth from the rim to the grate. A low door about 30 cm, 
square on one side facilitates loading. The firebox is stoked from a 
lower level on the right-hand side, an operation made possible by con¬ 
structing the kiln on the edge of a low bank. To distribute the heat evenly 
throughout the kiln a numljer of small round tiles 25 cm. long and 5 
cm. in diameter are placed over holes in the grate as loading proceeds. 
A loaded kiln is covered in primitive fashion with old tiles and potsherds, 
just as in Mexico today. Other firing tochniques also resemble Mexico, 
particularly Uie custom of doing the jcd> at night so that the temperature 
can be judged by noting the blue iridescent flame which rises through 
the covering potsherds, and the custom of lifting a white-hot vessel and 
tapping it with a stick, to Bee whether a belldike ring indicates that 
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the heat has completed its task. For the black wai’e both kiln chamber 
and firebox door are seated up after the period of intense heat, to pro¬ 
duce the chemical reactions which result in the penetration of black 
color throujth the walls of the vessels. 

Probably the single most inter^ting pottery town in all Spain is 
Salvatierra de los Barros, a village of 4,300 inhabitants in the hills of 
western Badpjoz. One's entrance into the village is truly astonishing. 
A visitor does not have to stop and ask the usual "Can you tell me who 
makes pottery here?", for the evidence of the work is on ail sides: 
piles of clay against house walls on the street, thousands of unfired ves¬ 
sels dic ing in tlie sun on sidewalks, burros and mules standing patiently, 
their mgtti'ilUi carrying fi'ames filled wHth straw, ready to receive the 
muleteer's load. For Salvatierra is literally a town of potters, a unique 
phenomenon in Spain and, in this respect only, comparable to some of 
the cj'aft villages of Mexico. In fact, Salvatierra made us think more of 
Mexico than perhaps any other place in Spain, and pai'tlcularly of Tsin- 
tzuntzan, which is also a village in which a majority of the families make 
pottery. But the similarity lies in much more than the numbers of patters. 
In both places the work is done on a family rather than a workshop 
liasis. In botli places the typical W'are is made by slipping the dry vessel 
W'ith a red liquid paste, w'hich is then burnished in a variety of flow'ered 
designs. And in both places the finished pots are hawked over a wide 
area by muleteers who are either part-time potters then^lves or are 
almost exclusively dedicated to selling. Only in the use of the wheel in 
Salvatierra, and the relatively more sophisticated kiln, is there a sig¬ 
nificant difference in techniques between the tW'o towms. 

Although a wide varietj' of foims is made in Salvatierra, the vessel 
w'hich predominates, and which gives the to^vn its fame, is a burnished 
water cooler, a ctbcharro vvith a nipple spout for drinking and a ring 
handle. As in other parts of Spain the wheel w'ork is that of men, but 
in almost all other tasks, particularly the decoration, women assist. The 
prolonged absence of many men, for periods up to several months, means 
that the women must accept more responsibility than in those tdher 
places %vhere selling is accomplished thi'ough middlemen. In the spring, 
and at interv'als throughout the summer, the burros are loaded and groups 
of men start bjgetlier, fanning out in all directions as they get farther 
and farther east. 

It seems likely that there has been historical influence from Salvatierra 
on some of the modem Hispanic American potteries, but tlve amount is 
difficult to gauge. The Mexican hotofidn appears to bo Spanish in origin, 
even though today in Spain it is a relatively uncommon form. And the 
similarity in general feel of Trintzuntxan and Salvatierra design elements 
seems almost too much to explain by chance, even though the Mexican 
W'ork aitistically is superior to the Spanish. At the same time it must be 
noted that the red bumislied slip of much of Mexico today has a respectable 
ai-chaeological antiquity, just as it does in the Old World. As with many 
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Spanish and New World arts and crafts, similar but independent tradi¬ 
tions Iiave blended in America to produce Uie folk pottery found today. 

Similarities between New World and Spanish pottery are also evident 
in the smrcU figurine whistles of the island of Mallorca. These ai-e all 
made by a single family in the village of 5a Cabaneta, 12 kilometers 
inland from Palma. The most common ligUL*es arc a turkey like bird with 
spreading wings, men on hoiseback, men holding rough canes, women 
witli long loaves of bread, and the hooded figures of Easter Week proces¬ 
sions. These are modeled free-hand, to<la.v by a single woman, and fired 
in tile usual kiln by men. Subsequently they are whitewashed and daubed 
with red and green commercial enamel in Uie crudest of designs. Usually 
they are called pifoe </■<? San Alursalt and are sold in greatest quantities 
at the time of the or street carnival which accompanies the June 

30 fiesta of San Marcial in Sa Cabaneta. But they are also produced 
the year around, and sold at veid)enas over all the island. The appearance 
of these figures is suggestive, at one and the same time, of Phoenician 
images of pre-Christian times, and of modern and areheological whistles 
of Mexico. The similarity to the crude M'hite whistles of Juchitan in the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, which are made in greatest quantities in the 
months before Christmas for the Christnoaa fiestas in Mexico, is so 
striking that some contact l>etvveen the two places seems to be an almost 
essential postulation. But no information elicited fram infoiinants gave 
any clues al>out this possibility. 

AnoUier New World pottery motif, the bull, is more obviously of 
Spanish origin. The magnificent bulls of Pucara (Pein) and simpler forms 
in Mexico illustrate this culture transfer. Without discussing the ancient 
occurrence in the Mediterranean of clay bulls, mention may be made of 
rather sophisticated examples from the Celtiberian site of Numancia, 
near Soria, and their modern counterparts, made in Cuenca, which may 
be found in museums in various parts of Spain and for sale in at least 
one store in Madrid. But to the Indian potters of Pucard must go the 
credit for the greatest imagination and artistic vLrtousity. Although the 
Cuenca specimens are of considerable interest, one has the feeling that 
the conceptual and technological limitations of a wheel-tradition prevent 
the Spanish potters from realizing the full potentialitj'’ of arti-stic expres¬ 
sion on a folk level in the modeling of forms. For it i.s only in the field 
of decoration that the true genius of the Spanish potter, today at least, 
becomes apparent; the lighthearted, gay, froMcsome bulls painted on 
Talavera and Puente del Arzobispo plates show a degi'ee of artistic 
sophistication that, in its own way, is equal to the plastic perfection of 
the Peruvian bulls. 

One searches the literature in vain for detailed descriptions of folk 
basketry, cordage, and other similai' objects. Museums likewise have 
little to offer. Yet visits to any of the markets of southern and eastern 
Spain reveal a lively trade in such items, and skill and imagination in 
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the manufacture of the various styles is apparent, A good account of 
Spanish folk weaving (exclusive of cloth) would require detailed study 
and travel; here it is possible only to note some of the gross characteristics 
that one observes in traveling about. 

The region of most intensive basketry work appears to extend from 
Sevilla east around the coast, through Almcria, Murcia, Alicante, Valencia, 
Tarragona, and Mallorca, A small region in the northeasternmost part 
of Alicante, and particularly the little toviTis of Gata do Gorges, jesiis 
Pobre, Pedreguor, Teulada, and Benitachell, furnishes much of the finest 
ware that is found on sale in markets as far away as Sevilla. Several 
towns on Mallorca are particularly noteworthy. Cap de Pera produces a 
superb p]aite<l work of dyed palm, and near-by Arta is perhaps the most 
important weaving center on the island. Fine straw hats come from 
Lluch Mayor, and in Pollensa raffia, imported from Madagascar, is dyed 
and w’oven into beautiful small bags. Adequate utilitarian ware is made 
near many large cities. La AJgaba, for example, .supplies tlie city of 
Sevilla with a variety of palm products and Alcala de Guadaira, only 
a short distance farther away, produces a wdckenivork basket of cane, 
Nervo supplies the city of Huelva, and Malaga. Granada, and other centers 
have their satellite basketry and cordage communities. 

The basketry materials most commonly used are a small palm called 
esparto grass (Mtierochlwi tenaeasima}, and to a much leaser 
extent cane splints, willow, wheat and rj'e straw, inner bark of trees, 
and even wood strips. Objects most frequently seen are simple fire fans, 
to blow life into the ubiquitous charcoal braziers, market baskets of many 
forms, grain-storage Ijaskets, small objects to Hokl trinkets, "straw" hats, 
and the like. As in pottery, reiatively few techniques of manufacture and 
style and design are found as compared to the New World. 

Palm is worked by plaiting heiTingbone strips many meters long, 
which arc then sewn in the style of a rag rug by lacing the edges together 
with a steel needle drawing a strip of the same palm. Depending on 
its size and shape, the resulting mat may then be pressed over a mold 
to form a hat or be doubled, handles added, and ends sewn to produce a 
convenient carrying basket. Coil techniques also are important. In the 
southeast a multiplo-rod foundation is UTapped with dyed palm, and 
the successive coils are separated by twisting the sewing strands so that 
the baskets are open, not unlike much Mexican work, especially types 
from Tuxtla Gutierrez (Chiapas) rather than the more tightly coiled 
ware best knov^'n from Toluca (Mexico). 

The similarity in appearance of Spanish and Hispanic American 
1>asketry' can probably be explained on the basis of the principle of 
limited possibilities: the relatively few possible basketry techniques and 
materials tend to produce similar forms independently. 

As in Mexico the sociology' and culture history of baskets is intimately 
associated with jails. This is one of the activities in which prisoners are 
allowed to engage, nonweavei-s learning to weave, and weavers often 
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acquiring new techniques. We encountered a young man in Denia (AU- 
cante>, an artist in palm weaving, who acquired his skill as the result 
of a period of Incarceration in a provincial jail. Women also diffuse 
basketry techniques as a result of brushes with the law. This process 
of acculturation has generally been overlooked by anthropologists. 

Cordage is made with esparto, hemp, and the Mexican agave, which 
grows In much of south and east Spain. Most rope today, of course, is 
made in factories, but not infrequently one sees the old rope walk in 
use. In its most common foim this consists of a wooden wheel 1 to 2 
meters in diameter, with three groves in the rim. Each groove guides 
a cord, which, also goes around a spindle on an adjacent post. Fibers are 
fastened to each of the three spindles, the wheel is turned, and the 
three-strand cord is formed as the libel's tighten up. The ancient forohiffa 
(or tamviUa) for hand spinning is now rarely used, although we did 
see a three-nvan team using this instrument in Grazalema, near Honda 
(Cadis). This simple device, which found its way to America in colonial 
days, consists of a short wooden handle which passes through a hole 
in a wooden spinner. Fibers are fastened to the knob on one end of the 
spinner, which is caused to revolve by a short, chopping hand motion. 
A trio of tarabillas worked simultaneously is all one needs to turn out 
passable cordage, in lengtlis up to 100 or more meters. 

Unlike potteiy and basketry, Spanish folk costume is fairly well docu- 
mctited, and the reader with, special interests will find many excellent and 
lavishly illustrated works. There are, however, several points of a general 
nature worth noting here in the context of Spain in America. First, the 
diverse cultural ti'aditions of Spain, with continuous influences from 
Africa and Europe, and the geogi'aphical isolation of many areas within 
the country, provided people with ample opportunity both to obseiwe 
and borrow, and to develop along individual lines. Consequently, Spanisli 
traditional costume shows enormous variety and richness, to a degree 
paralleled in few if anj- other parts of the world. Second, traditional dress 
is almost completely a tiling of the past. 

A gradual leveling of regional costume differences, and the adoption 
of pan-Eurepean clothing, have been going on for many years, but as 
late as 1935 it was possible to see a good deal of peasant dress. The Civil 
War, however, effectively erased most local forms: to meet a desperate 
shortage of clothing, treasured old garments were hauled froni storage 
chests and worn, cut for children, then recut for infants, and finally 
used as scraps for patches. Consequentiy, genuine Spanish folk costumes 
of the elaborate festival types are difficult to find, even as museum pieces. 
It is only at occasional fiestas and romerias that a few surviving examples 
of the real thing are found. 

The study of regional and folk dress requires an understanding of the 
organic relationship of costume to culture and of village to ci^. It Is 
sometimes thought that folk culture, including costume, is something that 
springs from the soil and represents the creative vitalitj'^ of sturdy peasant 
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stuck. Such culture, secuvding to this point of view, is strongly conserva¬ 
tive in the sense of changing little from century to century. In another 
place I have pointed out that this approach to folk and peasant culture 
ignores historical reality, and gives an utterly false picture of traditional 
rural w ays of life (1953c). For it is apparent that peasant peopJes, in 
those aspects of life not immediately connected with the mechanics and 
material equipment of earning a living, are strongly motivated to change 
hy inlluences which emanate from the city. When we examine the content 
of a particular folk culture, we find much that is a reflection of the styles 
of city and couii, of the elite and the intelligentsia of earlier years. That 
is, the monies and customs of the upper classes and the nobility little by 
little filter down to the level of the proletariat and the countryman where, 
in spite of being reworketl to confoi-m to local patterns, enougii of the 
original form usually remains so that their origin is readily apparent. 
Tile motivation is prestige; the process of transmission is imitation. 

Clothing—as a visible symbol—'is one of the most important cultural 
categories in which this process works. Folk costume does not spring 
from the soil in some miraculous fashion and it does not remain un¬ 
changed centuiT aftef century. Amades, for example, points out (1939, 
p, 22) that the costume of tlie Catalan countryman of the first years of 
this century was of relatively recent origin, owing in all probability to 
Fj.*ench influence in the latter half of the eighteenth centurj’. 

It appears that male dress strong^ly resembles the French mede of Louis XVI of Ihe 
middle o£ the iSth century, which must hfi^e been imported to our country stimulated by 
the universal eurrenl of imitation of foreign sty less. Country people, who oJways have 
liksd to imitate eity people, adapted the current which, like so m^ay passiiif^ 

styles, soon waa lost in the city and fossitiEod in the country , . . where it persisted 
until the almost flniverbal difiappoarsnee of typical [folk] gtirL 

Anderson describes a cloak from Caceres and Salamanca calletl anirnarina 
(from CitfiarOt Hungarian), which is a modem peasant survival of the 
light Hungarian cavaliy uniform copied by Spain and other nations in 
the seventeenth century (1951, p. 64), The list of examples could be 
extended indefinitely, but the point is clear. Tlic countriman imitates 
the cit>’ elite in a great many ways, and clothing is one of the easiest 
aspects of culture to a|}c. Consequently, quite apart fT'om local spon¬ 
taneous evolution, tiiere ia constant outside pi'casure on folk costume 
which prtaluccs continuous changes in styles. Men's Imt brims contract 
or expand, and crowns rise and fall. 31(1114 acquire extra pleats, and 
nuiy change from wrap-around to tubular forms. Head cloths grow from 
simple coverings to shawls or shrink from sizes and weights affording 
wamth to mere ornaments. 

Spanish folk costume today may be stuclicd from the superb collection 
in the Museo do! Pueblo Espanol in Madnd. from paintings an<i pictures 
of earlier years, and from diligent reseai'di in out-of-th(?-way villages. 
Anderson, for example, as iate aa 1949 found a rich har\'est in Extrema¬ 
dura, especially in the villages of CabezaveJIosa, Malpartida de Plasencia, 
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and Monteh^rmoao in CAcercs, In 1949 in Huelva, partkulai'ly in Aloano, 
Puebla <ie Guzman, and Cerro de Andevalo, we encountered superb old 
garments and willing models. In the valleys of the Pyrenees, such as 
Hecho and Ansd, and above all in Salamanca, with the tm;e charro of 
La Armuna, and the beautiful garments of La, Alberca and Candelario, 
the |)ei‘sisteut inquirer will find rich rewards. 

In the last-named village women still wear, to a certain extent, the 
traditional dress. The only other village I know where this is done is 
Lagartera (Toledo!, But here the reason is not i-everenco for old ways; 
it is a matter of hard-headed business, lagartera is one of the few towns 
where hand-weaving is still an important occupation, and Lagarterena 
women may be found in all parts of Spain, selling tlieir embroideries 
and tahlecJoths. Tourists in great numbers, both Siwvish and foreign, 
likewise visit the village, conveniently situated just off the main highway 
west from Madrid to Portugal, The Lagartera costume is a trademark 
of such value that it cannot be allowed to lapse. Parts of Old Castile, 
like Zamarramala near Segovia, the province of Zamora, and Leon with 
its Maragatos, are also prwluctive regions in which to search out tra¬ 
ditional costumes. In general, then, a western strip in Spain, including 
the region fi*om Huelva north til rough Extremadura and the old kingdom 
of Ledn, and adjacent regions in Toledo, Old Castile, and to a lesser 
extent in Oviedo and Galicia, and selected valleys in tiie Pyrenees, are 
tlie places the traveler should go to find old costumes. But except for 
the two villages named and for an occasional shepherd, he will have to 
search out the garments, cajoling elderly women to bring them out of 
family diests and young girls or housewives to model them. 

As far as one can say that there are standard traditional items of 
female dress in Spain, these are a full skirt, often pleated, voluminous 
petticoats called enaffwtJi and refajos^ fmiuently of bayeta clotli, an apron, 
a blouse, a ynbdn. or Iace<1 txjdico, and a shawl. Sleeves sometimes are 
separate from blouses. Skills are usually long but not infrequently, as 
in I^igartera and many villages of Caceres and Salamanca, they are quite 
short, reaching only to the knee, WTien they are short, they are worn 
with decorated stockings, usually of wool, in which a design is either 
knitte<l into the stocking itself, or subsequently embroidered on it. Stock¬ 
ings not infrequently have no feet, emphasizing their decorative rather 
than utilitarian nature. A variety of head coverings are use<i by women. 
Some tjTie of handkerchief or shaw'l is tisnal, but hats are also found, 
of which the most famous are the saucy bonnets of ryo straw of Monte- 
hei-moso. with their bright embroidery and ribbons (Anderson 1951, pp, 
119-127). 

Much more frequently w'omen wear head cloths, which vary in size from 
the large umnfdtt, often of woo] and used as a defense against cold 
w’eather, through the polychrome silk HKtni6n de manila, to the much 
smaller mantilhis of black lace. Among the most interesting of all head 
cloths are the famous l^padiut of m^rim nffftn. black merino wool, which 
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survived until recent years in a few towns along the Atlantic coast, 
especially in Cddiz. Daviliier deacribes how women of Tarlfa, "famous 
for their beauty/’ wore tapadas Arab style when he passed through 
the town in 1862 p. 337). He does not explain how, with 

the tapada, it was p^ible to pass such sure judgment on the charms 
of the local women. Ford remarks that these tapadas. which he saw in 
Tarifa and Mai-chena, were such effective disguises that cases were know n 
in which philandering husbands had found themselves making love to 
their ovxTi wives (1845, vol. 1, p, 197), Conil, likewise, is still lemembered 
as a town where the tapada, or cobija, was the custom, hut only in Vejer 
de la Frontera, an ancient hill to'wn perched high on a bare eminence 
overlooking the ocean and across to Africa, did we find a surv'iving, if 
moth-eaten, specimen. This tapada was semicircular in shape, and was 
tied around the waist with a string so that it hung down like a skirt, open 
at the front When the wearer went outdoor's she lifted the tapada from 
the rear so that head and face, except for a peephole for an eye, were 
covered. 

The principle of the tapada, as a waist-tied garment to cover the head, 
is also found in parts of Old Castile, Guadalajara, and Navarra, where 
w'omen wore, over their regular dress, a heavy dark woo! skirt, an 
which in rainy or cold weather was pulled up from behind to piotect the 
head. And in parts of the Pyrenees separate head cloths, either white or 
black, were so effectively used that little more face was revealed than those 
of the Tarifa beauties. 

The Mexican rabozo raises the question of the Spanish antecedents of 
this garment. Today, at least, there is nothing in Spain which directly 
resembles the all-purpose Mexican shawl and head-covering, blanket, and 
baby carrier. The Spanish rebozo, more often called rebotfino or rebocillo, 
is usually more nearly a paMu^to, or head doth, small in size and totally 
unsuited to serve in the Mexican fashion. Even Uie term itself is not 
common, although neither is it entirely unknown. In the Andevalo region 
of Huelva we found the wal'd "rebozo” applied to a small cloth used to cover 
the face and head, often as an extra protection against the sun, and worn 
under a straw hat, Palencia briefly mentions a rebocino in Leon, a type 
of head cloth used in inclement weather (1926, p, 33). A rebozo or 
rebodllo also is a traditional part of costume in Saiamanca and Caceres, 
especially the Sierra de Gata, but here it is also small, barely more than 
a banderchief. Daviliier desei-ibes the rebocillo of the Salamanca cMrtv. 
as an embroidered cloth w'hich went around the shoulders and crossed 
on the breast (1949, p. 805), and he also noted its presence in Malloi'ca, 
the other main area in Spain where the term ia used (ibid,, p. 964). 
Unlike the Salamanca type the Mallorcan garment was a head cloth which 
women "customarily wore” and which “framed the face." Amades, quoting 
Francisco HemdndffiE Sanz (Compendia de geografla c hutaria de Ut fate 
do Menorca, Mahdn, 1908), describes the rebozilio as the most chai-acteris- 
tic note of Menorquin costume, a semicircular cloth 1.3D meters in diam- 
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eter, made of cloths ranging from inexpensive muslins to silk embroidered 
in gold. It was fastened tightly under the chin, with the surplus doth 
falling over the shoulders hatfwa)' to the waist so that the face, like the 
faces of Davillier's Mallorcart women, did indeed look as if it were framed 
(19S9, pp, 91-94). To judge by pictures, the appearance was much like 
the face-framing {/mwie of Tehuantepec. There is no indication 

that Mallorcan icat, the tie-dye iftigtia de gato (or teia (ie lengm) cloth 
was usetl in the reboaillo whereas, as is w*ell known, the use of teat is the 
most distinctive feature of fine Mexican rcbozos. 

The widespread common elements in male costume are the tight knee- 
length breeches, a shirt, often pleated, with a high collar, not turned over, 
and a tight-fitting w'aist-tength jacket Ornamented stockings, sometimes 
without feet, frequently go with this gaib. Usually a sash, often red and 
nearly always ver>‘ wide, is used in place of a belt. The long black cape 
was, and is, a ceremonial garment, for weddings, funerals. Mass, and 
other important events. Not infrequently a village counted only a few 
capes, which w'ould be loaned araund among relatives and passed on from 
father to son, an important item in the list of property bequeathed to 
surv'ivors. In much of Spain, particularly the Levante, Catalonia, and 
Aragon, but also in Castile, Leon, and Extremadura, a striped gaily 
colored rectangular blanket or saddle l>ag, a manta or af/br/o, was worn 
over one shoulder, to be us<id as protection against the elements, as 
blanket, or as knapsack. In the Levante, in Murcia and Valencia, it is 
most at home, and has survived as an essential decorative |)art of male 
c(»stume, just as the Saltillo serape is worn by the modem Mexican charro. 

The channels by which the alforja came to be the ornamental and 
gaudy serape of the Mexican charro on parade are uncertain, but the 
ancestry seems unquestionable. On the other hand, the American poncho, 
in any of its forms, seems to be entirely lacking in Spain. 

Traditional Spanish respect for a man's hat si]Quid delight the Freudian 
psychologist. More than a hundred years ago Ford described with gay 
amusement the solemn respect shown the visitor’s “beaver,*' which was 
cAi efully placed on a chair pulled up beside those on which host and guest 
chatted (1845, 1:155), and even today a man rarely if ever emerges 
from his home without head covering. 

The Galician mrosa, a wheat or rye-straw rain cape, is of unusual 
interest because of the presence of simitar garments (of palm) In western 
Alex iCO, where they are called enpofra. Anderson gives the best description 
of this item of dress: straws laid lengthwise and tied in parallel tows 
10 to 15 cm, apart, with ends projecting shinglelike to shed water. There 
are several styles, including one conical form coming to a peak worn over 
the head, another which wraps around the shoulders, and a third, leggings, 
which can be worn with either of the preceding tjTje® (1939, pp, 108-109), 

The sociological ramifications of dress are multifarious, and cun scarcely 
be mentioned here. A.s illustration of the t.vpes of data found, in parts 
of Catalonia youths wore a rolled handkei'chief on one shoulder and 
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nmrriiHj men wore it on the other (Amades 1939. p. 3d), Jo the same 
region the color and form of corifa^na. neckerchiefs, indicatc<1 profes¬ 
sions; nrnVroi? and oUier muleteers, for example, could bo spotted by a 
special knot that only they used. Hair dress and forms of shaving like¬ 
wise indicated such things as rank and profession, a practice which 
still remains in the hair co/cto- of bullfighters. 

Space does not permit a discussion of jewelr>' and ornaments, which 
display the same vai-ictj' as clothing, Salamanca again seems to show 
the greatest richness in style and quantity. Coral necklaces ai-e popular 
both for their beauty and as chaims against the evil eye, and silver and 
gold work is beautifully made. Aiticulatcd silver fishes with individual 
scales, with heads that open for caches of aromatic herbs, appear to 
be the ancestral forms of the silver fish earrings and necklaces mside today 
in Peru and Mexico. 

Cottage weaving underlies folk costume, tn S|>ain the traditional woven 
stuffs are wool (all parts of the country), linen (es|>ecially Extremadura, 
Galicia, Oviedo, Iveon, and the Pyi'enees), and to a lesser extent, hemp 
(Aragon, and adjacent regions of the Pyrenees) (Bergmann 1934, pp. 
179-180). Home weavers have been fighting a losing battle against water- 
powcivjd machinery and mechanical looms for well over a hundred .veal's, 
and today it is only in occasional out-of-the-way places that the old flat¬ 
bed loom may be seen in operation. A generation ago Pedroche (Cordoba) 
was famous for its coich<is Pedroche used as bedspreads; in 1949 w^e 
found a single aged woman still working. In near-by Villanenva de Cordoba 
a few looms still functioned, but the mechanize<1 industry of Po^oblanco 
(C^)rdoba) has over the years killed the hand trade, Poisoblanco itself at 
one time had primitive animal-powered factories that produced a famous 
fulled bay eta clotli, while her ixihos ceinf-ectutirenos (warji cf 2400 
threads) were so impoi*tant to the army that lier young men were excused 
from militai-y seiwice if they worked at weaving (Gil Muniz 1926, p. 62), 

Navalvillar de Peta. in the "Siberia Extremefia" region of Baclajoz, is 
far and away the most important weaving center that came to our atten¬ 
tion. This imtiortance is not entirely due to a continuation of an old indus¬ 
try: before the Civil War the occupation was dying imt, but with the 
war-bome shortage of cloth and with ohl and nearly forgotten looms stored 
away, it was possible to revive the work, which continuefl strongly in 1919. 
when both cotton and wool were being woven, mostly for local use. Color^Kl 
bedspreads, sheets, towels, tablecloths, napkins (further elalwrated as 
(ieskibulos, drami-work), stnpod skirts, and bright alforjaa were l>eing 
made, as were rough cloths useil by women in gathering olives. 

Although the spinning wheel, in both the common horizontal Iberian 
form, which diffused to America, and the vertical central European type 
found among the Basques, has long been u.siHi in Spain, the distaff fniecn) 
and spindle (huso) continue to be used in northwest Spain and in the 
Pyrenees {Krtiger 1947, p. 129; Vjolant 1949. pp. ai3-24S). Well into the 
nineteenth century many Spanish fabrics were fulled in water-powered 
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iMitanes, a few of which gui-vivetl into the present centiiiy (Ktiiger I9?t6c, 
pp. 16'24>, a process which gave origin to the tenn baianada for such 
material. The term still survives in America as, for example, in Tzintzunt- 
zan (Foster 1918a. p. 44). Human urine formerly was use<i in fuliing the 
heavy clotlis of ToiTejoncillo (Caceres) (Anderson 1939, p. 104), and in 
Pontevedra anti other parts of Galicia skeins of linen ans called meadas 
after being soaked in human urine (meado) for twenty-four houra before 
bleaching (ihfd., pp. 234, 472). 

Moorish influence is apparent in the famous blue and while tela de 
lengua or lengua de gato (“tongue." or “cat tongue") linen cloths of Mal¬ 
lorca, not Woven since the middle of the nineteenth century. This tie-dye 
technique differed from the kat process of Mexico and Guatemala in that, 
according to Stapley, the warp skein was firmly grasped In the middle and 
the ends dipped in ultramarine dye (1924. p. 8), This producw! a larger, 
less fine jagged patteni than does the American technique in which tJie 
warp, after being strung, is tied according to the design plan, and then 
rlippefl, l>engua cloth was used as a canopy over four-poster beds, as Ijcd- 
spreads, curtains, and furniture upholstering. 

Comparison and Comments 

In the introduction to this chapter it was suggested that in the field 
of arts, crafts, and costume Spkanish America shows more diversity than 
Spain. The reasons are not difficult to <ieduce. With metal tools, domestic 
animals, new agricultural crops, and the plow, the Spanish forms encoun¬ 
tered little competition in existing indigenous forms. In most cases the 
superiority of the Spanish product w'as quite apparent. But native Ameri¬ 
can pottery, weaving, and basketry techniques represented a vigorous and 
welUdeveloricd tradition, and the undoubted superiority of some asMiciated 
Spanish techniques, such as the flat-bed loom and the kiln, was not 
necessarily immediately recognized, Spanish artisans, naturally, con¬ 
tinued to work as at home, and it is to them that we doubtless owe 
the inti-oduction of Spanish colonial weaving and pottery techniques. 
But Indian craftsmen accepted Spanish techniques on a ciiffercntial basis. 
Many I'ecognized the utilitj'—and the ease of construction and operation— 
of the simple Spanish kiln that permitted temperatures sufficiently higher 
than open firing so that pottery glazing was feasible. On the other hand, the 
potter’s wheel attracted few' Indian aidisans, and even today tJiere is much 
resistance to it. In those centers where much w are is produced for market, 
as in central Mexico, simpler molding techniques are as efficient except 
for the most skilled of wheel-users. 

Aids and crafts in Hispanic America, therefore, represent a real amal¬ 
gam of Spanish and Indian traits, to an extent not generally characteristic 
of other categories of culture. This is less true of costume. Although such 
indigenous garments as Gie poncho, in one form or another, continue to lie 
important, by and large Siianish costume early replaced most native 
forim in Uie intensively accuiturated areas. Tliis in part w'as due to 
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'’formal” processes of culture transfer, the specific orders of the Crown for 
modifkations in tlve costume of Indians. Quite apart from decrecr how¬ 
ever, many Indians must have had a considerable urge to acquire Spanish 
items of clothing. Heavy fulled woolen clotli for skirts surely attracted 
women in cold areas where pi*eviou8ly only cotton garments were known, 
and the Andean poncho principle translated into the Mexican woolen serape 
must have appealed to men in the highlands of that country. 

A feiv speculations about Spanish geographical areas of greatest influ¬ 
ence in America may be ventured, and several other relationships can be 
pointed out. Speaking flrst of pottery, it is clear that TaJavera ware in 
America stems from the Sevilla-Toledo area. The influence of folk potteries 
is less easily localized. The widespread primitive Hispanic American kiln 
has more surviving Spanish examples In the Zamora-Salamanca-Asturias 
region than in any other, but this is a primitive Mediterranean type, and 
it is not unlikely that at the time of the Conquest it was widespread in 
much of Spain, The contemporary mode of designating vessel size found 
in such villages as Tzintzuntzan obviously reflects a previously widespread 
Spanish custom, which survives still In southern Spain in Ugijar and 
Bailen, The presence of reduccd-fired black ware in both continents is 
doubtless due to independent origin, in spite of the fact that the famous 
pottery of Goyotepec, Oaxaca (Mexico), is fired in a simple Spanish kiln. 

Spanish pottery techniques in America result from both formal 
and informal processes of diffusion. The Hispanization of a previous vigor¬ 
ous Tarascan industry around Lake Patzeuaro, which brought a simple 
kiln and glazing but not tiie wheel, is due to the planned changes of Eton 
Vasco de Quiroga Large workshops utilizing the wheel, and duplicating 
Spanish forms, also represent planned introduction into a new colonial 
culture. Informal processes must also have been at work, when village 
potters of the type still found in Salvatlerra migrated with their families. 

Spanish basketry’ techniques appear to have had little influence in Ameri¬ 
ca, since there are only a few real possibilities, and these were already 
known to the Indians. Except for such things as a steel needle and perilsps 
some kinds of dyes, Spanisli techniques showed no superiority over .Ameri¬ 
can ones. With respect to cordage, however, the simple taiabilla and the 
more elaborate wheel were obviously superior to rolling fibre on the thigh, 
so they quickly found their place in the new hyijrid cultures. 

Spanish cloth-weaving and costumes have obviously had enormous in¬ 
fluence in America. Although the indigenous backstrap loom and spindle 
whorl continue to be used among some Indian groups, and particularly in 
Guatemala, ttie spinning wheel and flat-bed loom are obviously far superior, 
and u'ore long ago taken up by Indian as well aa by mestizo weavers. At 
one time, too, the fulled batanada technique was important in America, 
where the term still survives to denote a type of doth. With respect to 
specific garments, tracing of origins is not always easy. The sei-ape is of 
Spanish derivation and, as pointed out, appears to descend from the 
alforja and manta. Since hats were rare if not absent in pre-Conquest 
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America, the common Mexican affection for this garment (e.g., Beals 
194 S, p« 39) must reflect Spanish values. The southern Spanish tapada 
reached Peru, where it served the women of all social classes above slaves, 
not dying out completely until the middle of the last century {Pursche 1944, 
pp. 108.110, figs. 47-61). 

The rebozo is more puzzling, although ultimately it must derive from 
Spain; perhaps it is one of these modiheations or reworkings of a diffused 
idea that characterize acculturation situations. There appears to be no 
connection between the icat of Mexico and Guatemala, and the tie^lye tela 
fie lengua of Mallorca. The Galician rain capes, likewise, look to me to 
have no generic relationship with the Mexican capotes. Since the north 
Spanish upright spinning wheel—similar to the colonial American wheel— 
appears to be lacking in Hispanic America, it seems safe to assume that 
weaving practices are based on those of the Castiles, Extremadura, and 
Andalusia. A detailed comparative analysis of Spanish and Hispanic Amer- 
lean looms probably would enable us to pinpoint much more precisely 
points of origin in Spain, just as a detailed analysis of fish nets permits 
us to s^', beyond reasonable doubt, tliat the shores of Andalusia supplied 
the forms that reached America. 

With respect to jewelry and ornaments, contemporary evidence suggests 
that the region of Salamanca has been particularly important in supplying 
prototypes for America, although here again—as in the kiln—it is difficult 
to say to what extent these resemblances represent survivals in a con- 
serv'ative Spanish area of traits formerly more widespread. 
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CTIAPTEB II 


TRANSPORTATION AND MARKETS 


In Spanish America 


RE^CONQUEST New World trsnssxjrtation techniciues were relatively 



undeveloped. Bec&use of the absence of the wheel (except as a toy}. 


*■“ of a draft animal, and of a pack animal (except in tiie Andean area), 
goods usually moved on the human back. In moat of the area under con¬ 
sideration, even water transportation was relatively unimportant. The in¬ 
troduction of the primitive Spanish solid-u'heeled cart, and the horse, mule, 
and burro, therefore caused a major revolution in the moving of people 
and goods. Carts, yokes, packing techniques, the mule train and its manage¬ 
ment, all are direct transplantings from Spain. 

With respect to markets, the practice of periodic assemblies for exchange 
of produce was well established in centers of high culture in America. The 
formalization of these markets within cycles of seven days, and some of 
the rules governing them, represent Spanish directives, but the basic pat- 
tei-n of all sellers of the same merchandise displaying their war es in one 
area characterized both Spain and America. 


In Spain 


In surveying pre-industrial Spanish transportation, one is impressed by 
the fact that even today there is a great deal of backpacking. Curiously, 
really efficient carrj-ing aids, such as tump lines, backframes, yokes, and 
the like ai-e little used. The usual method of carrying a load is to wrap it 
securely with a rope, lift it to the back, pass the two ends of the i*ope over 
one shoulder, and grasp them with the hands. This is an inefficient, cum¬ 
bersome, and often uncomfortable method, as contrasted with a tump line. 
A somewhat improved technique is found among the pasiego rustics of the 
Montana de Santander; a cjtcw™ basket, usually conical but occasionally 
rectangular, is provided with two adjustable shoulder straps and carried 
knapsack-fashion (Garcia-Loma.*! 10^9, pis. 7-10). 

The forehead tump line is common in Galicia, and has spread to other 
parts of the country for specialized uses, as by railwaj^ station porters. 
Galician water and lemonade vendors also use a carrjdng strap which 
passes over one shoulder and across the chest and back to support, under 
the opposite aim, a large container, from which the liquid is poured into 
glasses (Anderson 1939, pp. 400-401). Basques transport firewoo<l in a 
rude carrying frame faiioa}, which resembles an inverted short-legged 
sawhorse held by a short handle inserted in the center of the bottom of the 
main piece (Aransadi 1943, p. 31S). 
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To facilitate Iwad'cari’yin^, wipecially of water jars, wcrmeti use a 
iwtefc (less frequentljrrorfiiito or rodiiio), usually formed by rolling a shawl 
into a temporary ring. In western Spain, however, from Huelva north to 
Galicia, this becomes a specific bit of material culture, especially made for 
the task and decorated with colored yarn in such fashion that each village 
has its own recognizable design. Since most water jars have narrow, hat 
bottoms, they ride on fodetes at a 45^ angle. 

1 liave not encountered a true caroling yoke in Spain, but a shoulder- 
carrying pole is used in the Pyrenee-S. usually to support water buckets 
(Vioiant 1949, pp. 221-223; Kriiger 1929, pp. 182-Ifl3, 180}, Farther west 
heavy objects are slung from a shoulder pole carried by two bearers 
(Kriiger 1939b. p. 319), 

Pack animals are widely used in south and east Spain to carry not only 
water, but pottery, field produce, mereliandise—anything the owner may 
wish to move. The moat common form of pack equipment is the attffariila, 
a square wooden frame balanced across the back of the animal, from which 
ia hung on each side an esparto or hemp net, in which merchandise is 
placed. Other esparto pack fittings are made with thiee hemispherical 
hollows on each side, in w-hich conical-bottomed water jars may be carried. 
In Andalusia the jabega (the same term used for a seine) is an enormous 
net bag, w hich is filled w ith straw or wheat and then dropped over the back 
of the animal so that it projects on each side. In mountainous regions, like 
the AlpujaiTa, large pack trains are still onunonly used, and the fcetia, 
the pack string with the belled lead animal, is often seen. Pack bridles, 
saddle blankets, and saddles are often elaborate far beyond utilitarian 
needs, and colorful designs in w'ool are woven into headgear and blinders. 

In most of wet Spain a primitive ox- or cow-drawn sledge Is used to 
transport hay, gj'ain, stones, and other loads, particularly in places too 
steep or rough for wheeled vehicles, Vai'ious names are usefl to deaignate 
these sledges: in Galicia they are the ixustra, zortu, or eorza; in parts of 
Ijeon the forca/la; in Asturias, the oftasm; and in the Vascongadas, the 
kra and the narria, the last being the generic Spanish word w-hich, how¬ 
ever, is taken from Basque. In simplest form the sledge consists of a heavy 
forked tree trunk, ludely w'orked, covered with two or three sticks to form 
a rough bed, pulled ftx>m the .single trunk end. Basque narrios arc often 
well made sieges with parallel runners (Aranzadi 19-13, pp. 316-319; 
Caro Baroja 1943, pp, 146-148; 1949b, pp. 216-216; Kriiger 1947, pp. 43-16; 
Vioiant 1949, pp, 446-447). 

The use of the sledge is roughly parnlleted geographically by that of 
the ckirrion (or ehiUon}, a primitive two-wheeled cart in which 

wooden axles and wheels are a solid assemblage. Consequently, friction 
created by the unlubricated axle rubbing in a dry slot on the cart bottom 
produces a continuous squealing which is balm to the ears of the drivel's 
and solace—say country people—^to the draft cows, 

The “squealing" cart has long intrigued Spanish ethnographers and con¬ 
sequently its forms and distributions have been well studied, The principal 
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differences relate to the shape of the cart Vied and to wheel tj'pe. The most 
primitive cart appears bo have developed from a forked-tree-triink sledge, 
and has a pointed front like a ship's prow. In Pola de Gordon (Leon) the 
Simplest (tail bed is stilt formed around a partly split beam, the split end 
of which is forced apart and covered with planks, while the unsplit end 
continues to form the cart shaft (Dantin Cereceda 1D35, pp, 139-141}), 
In the oft-studied cart of Keinosa (Santander) the split beam—if such is 
the origin—has become two sepai'ate curved beams joined at the shaft 
(Aranzsdi 1943, p, 326; Garda-Lomas 1949, pi, 14; lioyos S£inz 1922) 
More often the cart is rectangular with the long shaft forming the central 
suppoi-t of the under-frame, as in the Basque carts. The flat bed usuallj' 
is pi^vided with holes along the edges so that temporary vertical sticks 
may be placed if necessary for some types of loads (fig. 3). At other 
times a permanent (but detachable, like an old fashioned auto "winter" 
top) wickem'Ork boat-shaped structure is erected on the bed. Such forms 
are found at least in the Montana de Santander ( Gai-da-Lotnas 1949, pis, 
13, 14) and Galicia (Anderson 1939, p, 21S), and represent extensions 
of the widespread Portuguese custom. 

Wheel styies show great variety (fig, 4). The Basque wheel is solid, 
built up from a series of pieces of wood, and not, as it looks from a distance, 
made from a single block. It is thickest at tlie axle, and in cross section 
tapers toward the rim, which is surprisingly nari-ow—3 or 4 centimeters at 
most. Westward from the Basque area different styles appear, all marked 
by at least two holes, one on each side of a central spoke, and in some, 
the construction, strengthened by metal bands, is remarkably light and 
graceful. An informant in Oviedo volunteered that the two types of wheels 
used in his neighborhood (near Nava) w'erc distinguished as nucciio and 
h^hra, male and female (fig. 4, 6, c), He could give no explanation for 
the terminology, and the symbol iara, if any, is not apparent. 

Some form of squealing cart is found from the Basque area westward 
through Santander, Oviedo, Galicia, and southward into Portugal, includ¬ 
ing adjacent areas of Burgos, Palencia, Leon, Salamanca, and Zamora. 
That Is, excluding the eastern Pyrenees, the squealing cart is found in a 
general sense in wet Iberia, 

In other parts of Spain some form of spoked-wheel cart has replaced 
the more primitive form. The true spoked-wheel seems always to be asso¬ 
ciated with the rigid axie, and each wheel turns independently of the other. 
The Andalusian carts are of this type. The most characteristic form lias 
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FIG. 4. NGSTB SPAIVISit Wtl£EL TYPES 

enormouE wheels, often higher than a man, which have a marked outward 
camber from the axle. The cart body, which usually has a permanent wood¬ 
en frame forming the sides, is placed over the axle, but often a wicker¬ 
work m at or basketlike hammock is swung: beneath the axle, in which 
passengers may lounge or sleep. These carts are usually pulled by one or 
more oxen or mules in tandem, rather than aide by side, as is the squealing 
cart. Although they are designed primarily for freight, including grain and 
straw, peasants ride in them to market and. for fiestas and romcrias, the 
carts are scrubbed clean and gaily decorated with colored paper and 
flowets. 

The form of yoke used depends in part on the draft animal and in part 
on regional preferences. Horses and mules, of course, require a collar or 
yoke which places pressure on the shoulders (fig. 6, a, b). Cows and oxen, 
on the other hand, draiv well either with the collar yoke or with the horn 
yoke (fig. 5, <?) which is lashed on the neck behind the horns. Distributions 
of the two basic yoke forms in the penin.sula arc well known: the collar 
yoke characterizes Catalonia and part of Aragon, and most of Galicia and 
Portugal. The rest of the peninsula is marked by the horn yoke, which 
extends across the Pyrenees into France. 

A major function of carts of all kinds, of yokes and of draft animals 
is to get regional produce to the periodic markets of the countryside. The 
contemporary Spanish pattern of town (as contrasted to city) markets and 
fairs Is found in recognisable form at least as early as the Middle Ages. 
Two basic forma exist: the market, or merendo, which is held at least once 
a month, and the fair, or /e™., held once or twice a year, usually in con- 
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junction with tlie fiesta of the town's patron saint. The market deals 
primarily in fotalstuffs, clothing, kitclien implements, baskets, pots, and 
similar articles for which there is continuing need of replacement, while 
tlie fair exists particularly for the buying and selling of livestock. 

Historically, fairs and markets required a privilege or permission con¬ 
ceded by the ruling king but, as Casas Torres and Garayoa point out, 
it is logical to assume that no fair or mai-ket prospered unless tliere was 
a legitimate economic reason for its being < 1948, p. 12). In northem Spain 
the first major markets began to develop near the end of the eleventh 
century around the new towns that sprang up along the pilgrims' road 
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to Santiago, especially in such "bridge” towns as Estella, Najera, Logrono, 
Pamplona, Tafalla, Puente la Reina, and the like. Since the chief merchants 
were usually Frenchmen anti Jews, the protection of the king was especially 
important, a protection usually granted because of the monarch's desire 
to stimulate trade and also because of taxation revenues which accrued 
to him. With the advance of the rcconquest the modem pattern spread 
southward to cover the entire country. 

Periodic markets are held in different parts of a town, depending on 
local custcnn. In northern. Spain and in Old Castile sellers not infrequentiy 
take over the main plaza and adjacent side streets. With equal frequency 
in other pai^ of the country markets are held in secondary plazas, along 
streets, or in any other available large open space. Depending on the size of 
surrounding populations and the importance of trade these markets are 
held at intervals ranging from twice a week to once a month. The most 
common pattern is once a week. In Totona (Murcia) we visited the Wed¬ 
nesday market, held in a gi^eat, batren, dry creekbed, or mmblct, overlap¬ 
ping to near-by streets and alleys. Some products, such as pottery from 
local ceramists and from Lorca. N'ijar, and Agost, were spread in the sun, 
while other goods, and their vetuiors as well, were protected from the 
Februarj' sun, already hot at midday, by white aw-nings or umbrellas 
(foidos). Other markets are more neatly concentrated in major plaaas, 
Casas Torres and Garayoa diagi'am the great market of Estella (Kavarra), 
in which fruits, vegetables, mercer)', pots and pans, pottery, btx/ratijojt 
("notions”), fowl, i>asket 5 , and cordage all occupy special places in the 
square, facing the church, in what might be called the classic Latin Ameri¬ 
can market pattern (1948, p. 41). 

Thrice-monthly markets, held, for example, on the 10th, 20th, and 30th 
of each month as in Irurmn (Navai'ra), are not uncommon, although tlie 
twice-monthly market seems to be more frequent. These may be held on 
a given day every second week or on fixed dates of the month. If on a fixed 
date, the market day may full any day of the week. In some places— 
we noted it in LIgijar (Granada)—a Sunday market then takes on added 
importance and animation, while in other towns, such as Navalmoral 
(Toledo), dates falling on a Sunday automatically postpone the market 
until the following Monday. Much less frequent are the monthly markets, 
a number of which are listed by Casas Torres and Gsrayoa in Navarra 
(ifrirf. pp. 186-188). 

In Ugijar the size of the crowds necessitates four locates. In the main 
plaza, nicknamed de la ("the vegetable plaza”) the visitor will 

see—in addition to vegetables—fish, pottery both local and imported, 
cloth and clothing, diecse, hardware, gardening and farming tools, 
brooms, and the like (pi. 6, left). Pigs are sold in a second plaza, 
which therefore takes the nickname of "sow plaza" iPlasa de Ins Ma/r- 
raruis), while in the Ftaxa de las Bextimt burros, mules, horses, plows, 
yokes, and esparto pioducts are sold. Finally, in an open lot on the edge 
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of town, the PUiza del Giifufo, one finds sJieep and goats. AI] vendova, 
except those of pack animals, pay a plaza tax to the town. 

Major cities, because of their size, have daily markets in permanent 
buiLdings as do cities in Hispanic America. 

Fairs exist especially for the buying and selling of cattle, although they 
are also marked by transactions in general merchandise. Itinerant traders 
make their yearly rounds, traveling from one fair to the other, to take 
advantage of the loosened pursestrings of countrj'men who, come on a 
social as well as a business outing, hud the cheap baubles of these huck¬ 
sters almost irresistible after the threshold of their will power is knocked 
down by much wine and cheap brandy consumed in the pleasant company 
of good friends. Printed guides to the principal fiestas and fairs of the 
country, listing dates, size of town, size of surrounding trade areas, routes 
of communication, and the like, are indispensable handbooks for these 
traders and, although It is doubtful that the publisher foresaw the market, 
they are equally useful to the working ethnologist. The gay animation 
of a famous fair, that of September 8-9 in JRonda (Cadiz) is well described 
by Giese (1937, pp. 213-216). 

Comparisons and Comments 

Transportation and market practices in Hispanic America reflect both 
formal and infomtal modes of transportation to the I^ew World, The sim¬ 
plicity of the weekly or biweekly market pattern contrasts with greater 
Spanish variety of intervals. 1 know of no exampies in America, for ex¬ 
ample, of thrice-monthly markets, with the variable day of the week de¬ 
pending on the calendar. The Hispanic American plaza pattern of market 
appears to be based on Old Castilian practices: at the time of the Conquest 
there were few plazas in southern Spain that could have served as proto¬ 
types. In Hispanic America the distinction Ijetween the feria and the 
mercado is less marked than in Spain, although there are notable animal 
fairs in some places, like the one at San Juan de loa Lagos, Jalisco 
(Mexico), associated with the fiesta of the famous Virgen de la Candelaria 
(Toor 1917, p. 1S4). 

It is difficult to tell whether the sol id-wheeled tart in America derives 
from north Spanish forma, or whether only northern forms survive in tlie 
peninsula. Regardless of source, the American carts 1 have seen show much 
less variety in wheel and body style, and are less carefully constructed. The 
Spanish animal-drawn aledge appears to have been much less successful 
in America than the cart, but Fals-Borda describes a Colombian type “very 
similar to the imrriaa of Austurias” (195B, p. 76), He also speaks of 
carretas, “descendants of the coionial cargos ehiUones^^ (ibid., p. 77). 
American ox yokes are of the horn type, whether associated with cart or 
plow, and hence must have been modeled after Spanish ones of similar type. 
These may have been, as has been pointed out, from any part of Spain 
except Galicia, Aragdn, and Catalonia, if it is assumed that the modern 
distribution is essentially the same as that of four hundred years ago. 
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ClIAl'*r£H X 


PREGNANCY, BIRTH, AND INFANCY: FOLKLORE 

AND CUSTOM 

In Spanish America 

T he customs and beliefs associated with pregnancy, birth, and infancy 
show a high degree of similarity in all Spanish America. Ethno¬ 
graphic accounts, for example, speak of the importance of satisfying 
a pregnant woman's anlojos, her food cravings, so the child will not have 
birthmarks, and In many places it is believed that the expectant mother 
must not wind yam or string around her neck, lest the umbilical cord 
strangle the infant at the moment of birth. Except in cities, a midwife, 
usually called partem or conmdrorirt, guides the mother through pregnancy 
and birth. Often labor is speeded, or the afterbirth expelled, by such rough 
techniques as having the woman blow into a bottle or gag on her braids or 
drink her husband's urine to provoke vomiting and contraction of abdom¬ 
inal muscles. Sometimes the husband's hat or jacket is placed on the 
woman or under her bed, in the belief that this will facilitate delivery. Fre¬ 
quently the umbilical cord is tied to the parturient's thigh to prevent 
reentry into her body. A ritual placenta disposal is common, and frequently 
the umbilical stump is guarded as an amulet. Infants born with a caul may 
expect wealth and luck in later life. Ideally tlie mother obsenres nmrejifena, 
a forty-day period of rest following delivery, before emerging from her 
house. Diet restrictions are sevei'e; many foods are prohibited and, con¬ 
versely, nourishing dishes such as chicken and broth are almost ritual. 
Infants ai*e baptized early, and the selection of godparents is carefully 
made: unbaptized infants are called »wros. Moors, and, since they are 
thought to go to limbo if they die in this state, the ceremony of baptism 
usually is performed before the mother can leave her house. 

In Spain 

Spanish society is organized to a large extent around tlie family, and it 
is taken for granted that each new married couple will lose little time in 
contributing its share of offspring to maintain the social and economic 
position of the group. The newly manded girl wishes pregnancy, and long 
delays may make her position within the family uncomfortable. She is not, 
it will be felt, living up to her part of the implied contractual obligations 
incurred in marriage, and criticism mixed with pity may be her lot if preg¬ 
nancy does not ensue within a year or leas. Under such circumstances it is 
not surprising that an enormous l>ody of folklore has developed dealing 
with vvays in which conception may be hastened. Some practices are based 
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on folk interpretations of piiysiological conditions, others follow the com¬ 
mon religious pattern of appeals to saints and the Virgin, and still others 
are magical and pagan, undoubtedly survivals from pre-Christian times, 

The most widespread belief as to the cause of sterility is that the woman 
suffers from “open kidneys.” This condition is thought often to yield 
to a poultice placed over the small of the back. Frequently, as in Santander, 
a still-warm sheepskin from a recently slaughtered animal is placed moist 
on the woman's back and left until it hardens and falls off. The vital juices 
of the sheep are believed to soak into the kidneys and bring fertility. Al¬ 
though Hispanic Americans often are preoccupied with the condition of 
their kidneys, I have encountered no direct parallel to this practice. 

In msjiy parts of the country couples desiring children make pilgrimages 
to shrines, sometimes to bathe or drop pebbles in wells, at other times to 
leave \‘otive offerings or simply to pray.* 

Lack of love and affection between siwuses is sometimes said to inhabit 
conception and, conversely, pleasure from the act of coitus and simul¬ 
taneous orgasms are believed to increase its likelihood. Special forms of 
coitus, intercourse in unusual places or at special times are all variously 
believed to influence conception. In Setados (Pontevedra) coitus may be 
canned out beneath a bridge! in Santa Fe (Granada) in the trough in 
which bread dough is mixed; in Lerida in a carriage in which a trip is 
being made; in Junquera de Ambia (Oreiise) with the head of the bed 
towards the west; in Argamasilla de .Alba (Ciudad Real) with the feet 
toward the north, in Guijo de Santa Barbara (CAcercs) the man may press 
against the wail alcove with his left foot during intercourse—ail of these 
fomis are thought, in the places indicated, to inci'ease the likelihood of 
pregnancj'. Occasional mention is made of the moon’s influence: the waxing 
quai-ter generally is considered tlie most favorable to ensure pregnancy. 

Any cliauge in the usual po.'iitions of partners during intercourse, such 
as the woman taking the superior position, is often said to engender preg¬ 
nancy. in B few places one encountei's the belief that if coitus is carried 
out in a particular fashion or at a particular time it is possible to conceive a 
male or female child at will. Thus, conception during a waxing moon is 
sometimes said to form a male foetus, and during a waning moon, a female 
foetus. In Hucte (Cuenca) it is said that if the mother copulates with her 
heafl pointing north, the child will be male; in any other direction, there 
is no control. In Granada it is reported that if the man reaches the climax 
first, the child will be male; if the woman first, female. In Rida (Zaragoza) 
the man-superior position is thought to produce a femaJe child, and the 
woman-superior position a maie, in Santa Maria de Oya (Pontevedra) if 
the male partner keeps his head on the right side of the woman, it is said 
that a male child results, and if on the left side, a female. This is a mani¬ 
festation of the widespread Old World belief that the right side of the body 
somehow is connected with the male principle:. Although beliefs about con¬ 
ception are legion in Spanish America, in my experience they do not show 
the variet}’ (or ingenuity) of those reported for Spain. 
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Once pregnant, a woman finds her life to some extent marked by certain 
restrictions and changes in regime. Restrictions, however, appear to be 
less onerous tlian might be expected, in view of the generally high level of 
superstition found among the lower classes and rural peoples. Food re¬ 
strictions are few: in Vizcaya and Santander, it is believed the mother 
should not drink milk during pregnancy for fear of developing an ab¬ 
normally large foetus which would make delivery difhcult; in Galicia, squid 
and otlier seafoods are avoided in the belief that birthmarks in the outline 
of the offending food will result if the taboo is violated; in Orense and )ja 
Coruna, it is said that if the mother eats hare, the child will be born with 
a hare lip. Hare is also on the taboo list in Huelva. 

Among the lower classes the belief Id antojos is almost universal: the 
food cravings of a pregnant woman must be satisfied, whatever the cost. 
If these cravings are not met. it is thought the child will be born with 
birthmarka in the form of the wanted food. Unsatisfied food cravings are 
also thought to induce miscarriages, to result in the death of the infant 
after a normal term, or to cause the foetus to be born dead with its mouth 
open. It is reasoned that since such cravings come principally during preg¬ 
nancy. it Is tlve child, and not the mother, who is demanding, and tlmt 
denial to the mother means, in fact, denial to the unborn child. Almost 
as widespread as the superstition about antojos is the conviction that a 
pregnant woman should not wind yam or tliread, lest the umbilical cord, 
through sympathetic magic, wind itscir around the foetus, causing strangu¬ 
lation at the moment of birth. 

Miscarriages arc feared, and various precautiO'ns are taken to prevent 
them. Ankles may be bled, usually in the seventh month, in the belief that 
this prevents an excess of blood which might asphyxiate the foetus* Or 
poultices of the type thought efficacious in aiding conception are applied. 
In Galicia, a woman who has suffered several miscarriages, when again 
pregnant, goes with her hu^nd to a bridge at midnight, where she asks 
the first person who passes to baptize her unborn child by pouring water 
from a shell over her head, shoulders, and abdomen. The passerby is mor¬ 
ally obligated to do this, and to be godfather to the child if it is success¬ 
fully delivered. 

If we may judge by the number of forms of divination, interest in fore¬ 
telling the sex of unborn children is keen. Some predictions are based on 
simple experiments or teats, and others stem from the appearance or 
actions of the expectant mother. Scapulimancy is practiced with hare 
(Ciudafl Real. Cuenca, Cdrdoba), and leas frequently l)eef shoulder blades 
(Huesca). A scapula is cleaned of flesh and placed on live coals. If it 
splits open, a female child is foretold; if it bums without cracking, a mate 
child may be expected. 

Most divinaton' forms are read in contradictory ways depending on local 
custom. In towns in Salamanca, Valladolid, Badajoz, and Ciudad Real a 
coin dropped through a woman’s dress from neck to floor foretells a girl 
if it faJla "tails." a boy if "heads.” In other towns in Cfidiz. Badajoz, and 
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Mufciii the prognostication is just the opposite. Similarly, when a spoon 
or slipper is thros™ into the air, a top-side-up fail may mean eitiier girl or 
boy, depending' on local tradition. 

Predictions of sex baaed on a woman’s actions or appearance, while 
subject to varying interpretations, seem to be more constant than those 
based on such props as spoons, slippers, or coins. Thus, male offspring 
most frequently are thought to be indicated by the following tests or 
appearances: a woman ivho, after a period of rest, takes her first stop with 
the right foot; a woman who has a large and pointed abdomena woman 
whose abdomen bulks more to the right than the left. Female offspring 
ai'e interprGte<l from these: a woman who, if suddenly asked to show her 
hands, extends them palms up; a woman who develops livid spots (panos) 
on her face; a small and flat abdomen during pregnancy; frequent and 
copious urination during pregnancy. 

The moon is widely held to influence sex. We found no exceptions to 
the interpretation that, if the preceding birth to an expectant mother 
occurred during the weaning moon, the next child would be of the same 
sex, whereas if it occurred during the waxing moon, ttie following child 
would be of the opposite sex. 

The midwife (partera or comadrona) traditionally assists at birth, 
particularly in rural areas. In addition to reliance on the pi'actical know¬ 
ledge and equipment of this practitioner, the mother and her family place 
great faith in magical and reii^ous observances believed to facilitate 
paiturition. Almost always a religious picture or image is present in the 
home, and candles are burned before it during labor: thLs equipment 
lacking, candles and prayers are placed before an image in the church, San 
Pascual Bailon, San Antonio, Santa Rita, and Santa Ana arc among the 
saints often petitioned, but far and aw^ay the most delightful is San Ram6n 
Nonato, a thirteenth-centuiY Catalan saint and patron of mid wives, 
Ramon's mother, a woman of noble family, died suddenly at the onset of 
labor, and amid the consternation of this unexpectol event, the unljorn 
child was forgotten. According to legend, a relative. Ramon, Viscount of 
Cardona, against tlie advice of othera who pointed out that several hours 
had elapsed since the mother died, ripped open her l^elly with his dagger. 
At the first incision the tiny hand of the future saint emerged, in sign of 
supplication and hope, and upon completion of the operation, a beautiful 
child appeared. He was named Ramdn, after his savior (and godfather), 
and ,Vono/, “not bom.” in memory of his entrance into this world. 

The mode of his burial reflects a highly stylized bit of Spanish folk 
literature. His relatives sought dWine mediation in selection of his burial 
place. The coffin was lashed to the back of a blind mule and set free. When 
it arrived at Portell (Ijerida), the birthplace of the saint, it circled the 
hermitage of San Nicol^ three times and dropped dead. Here, where San 
Ramon was buried, a convent ivas built, and to this day, on August 31, the 
legend of the mule is reenacted when at the fiesta a gi-oup of horsemen 
make three circuits of the shrine.* 
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ScAptiJaries^ medalsp and amulets of many types are placed arouad the 
neck of a woruan In labor^ and objects thought locally to be especially 
efficacious are passed around town from mother to mother. Sometimes the 
cape of an imajje of the Virgin (manto de la Virffen) or the sash (cordon) 
from the image of a saint is placed over a parturient. Occasionally written 
prayers, pniverized in water or rolled up like a pill, are given to the woman 
to swallow. Wiien images of saints are brought to the house, they may be 
hung upside down during labor, in a fiuaint form of sympathetic magic, 
to be righted at the instant of delivery. 

Although it is increasingly common in Spain for delivery to take place 
in bed, older traditional foimis continue in many rural areas, A standing 
positioii has been common in Old Castile, Leon, and northern Sxtremadura, 
with the woman sometimes clinging to hear husliand's neck. An alternate 
kneeling position was also known in parts of this area, and in Valladolid 
and Guipuacoa the parturient might sit on her husband’s knees. Deiiverj' 
from a seated position on two chairs, or in a special {Xiridera. chair, is gen¬ 
erally known, and was more common in earlier times, especially In the east. 
An eighteenth-century Basque ijaridera is preserved in the Municipal 
Museum of San Sebastian. It has a triangular seat, three legs, and arras 
and back so that the parturient might more easily brace herself.^ 

The rose rfe Jerieo is probably tJie most common of all magical aids to 
childbirtli. The "rose, ’ a dry herbaceous crucifer said to come from Syria, 
is placed in water at the onset of labor, and gradually its "petals" open, 
Finally, it is l>eiieve(l, when tlie "Rower” is completely open, delivery will 
take place. similar custom is known in the eastern iH-reneea where a 
candle callefl de la Mare de Deu. whth a medallion of the Virgin at the bot¬ 
tom, is wU! in sanctuaries. This is lighted when a woman enters lalxir, and 
it is believed that deiiveiy will occur before the (lame reaches the medallion 
"because the Virgin does not wish to be burn&l" (Violant 1949, p. 270.)* 
Various articles of men's clothing, and particularly the hat, may be used 
to aid childbirth. In the Canary Islands the parturient’s husband’s hat 
is placed on her head during delivery, and sometimes that of a second man, 
"one who is known as Juan," is added. In Guijo de Santa Barbara 
{Caceres) a man’s old hat is placed on the head of a woman in childbirth 
before she is forced to vomit in the way-s described in the following para¬ 
graph. Formeriy, in Salamanca villages, the midwife might seat herself at 
the door of tlie house when the placenta was alow in descending, to seize by 
surprise and place on the woman’s head the hat of the first male passerby. 

A Salamanca parturient may also wear her husband’s shirt, and in Cariiio 
(La Coruna) a man's waistcoat is placed on the woman. In both cases it 
appears that the gai ment is thought magically to communicate to the labor¬ 
ing woman the greater physical strength of the male. 

Physical means likewise are used to aid in the expulsion of the foetus 
and the placenta. Infusions of herbs, lard, wine, and stronger alcoholic 
drinks are thought to give strength to the mother. Vomiting, to contract 
abdominal muscles, is provoked by giving the poor woman noxious drinks. 
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such as her husband's urinCf by gagging her on her own braids thrust far 
down her throat, or by forcing her to blow into a liottle or small-mouthed 
jar. As late as the turn of the present century' an ancient Spanish custom, 
the manieo —well known to readers of Don Quijote for the rude treatment 
given Sancho Panaa in an inn—was still in use in Tineo (Asturias). The 
laboring woman was placed in a blanket, the four comers of which were 
gi'asped by four stout girls, who proceeded to toss her repeatedly high in 
the air.* 

A common house key is believed to have both magical and mechanical 
utility in facilitating birth. In Galicia a key may be placed under the 
pillow or at the head of the bed to hasten delivery, and in Zamora, 
Palencia, and Viacaya one is tied to the end of the freshly cut umbilical cord 
to prevent its possible withdrawal into the body. Such a complication is 
terribly feared and to guard against it the cord may also be tied to a 
slipper or to the woman's thigh. In conti'ast to these fears, tlie actual 
method of cutting a cord is of little impoi'tance: small kitchen or agri¬ 
cultural implements are the rule. The distance from the navel at which the 
cut is made is sometimes thought to be important. In Segurilla (Toledo) 
a long stump for a boy baby is favored, because this is said to ensure a 
long life and an eloquent speaking voice; a short stump for a girl, on the 
oont^a^>^ "will make her slim and flat-bellied. 

The stump of an umbilical cord is sometimes save<l as an amulet. In 
Basque villages it is wrapped with absinthe and tied around the infant's 
neck to guard against the evil eye. In Badajoz it is soaked in water for 
twenty-four hours and then brushed over the inflamed eyes of the infant. 
The cord of a twin is thought to have special virtue: in Andalusia it is 
placed on the stomach to relieve pain and in Huesca, if hidden in a person's 
clothing without his knowledge, it is thought to protect him from accidents. 

At one time the belief that the placenta requires special disposition was 
prabably universal in Spain, and even today renin ants of this trait are 
found. Burial of the afterbirth is still not uncummon in rural areas, be¬ 
cause of the superstition that, if an animal licks or eats it, the child will 
take on whatever undesirable characteristics the animal may have. In 
Palencia and Valladolid disposition is in a river or lake “so that the new 
mother will not suffer thirst." 

Immediately after birth an infant is washed and clothed, often with the 
arms bound tightly to the bod 3 \ At least in northwest Spain garlic is 
placed in the bath water, the body of the newborn infant is rubbed with 
garlic, or a clove of it is tied around its neck to guard against intestinal 
worms. If the child is slow in breathing, the lyeak of a chick or chicken, 
preferably black, may be thrust into its anus. The infant is supposed to 
absorb the breath of the bird, which dies of suffocation.’ 

Circumstances surrounding birth are generally believed to foretell some¬ 
thing of an individual’s future. The marks of a future vatiulador or 
zahortf a person bom with "grace" to cure, are noted at this time. Other 
common beliefs are that it is good luck to be bom feet first, that people 
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born in leap years have a natuml immunity against smallpox, and that 
being born on Tuesday (less frequently Thursday or Friday) is bad luck. 
Tuesday the thirteenth replaces the Anglo-Saxon Friday the thirteenth as 
an especially inauspicious combination. In eastern Spain It Is thought 
to be great good fortune to be bom with a caul, because persons so born 
are impervious to gunshot. Hence, cauls are often pteserveil, and when a 
young man goes away to fight he carries a bit as an amulet. 

A new mother Is tightly swathed immediately after she has given birth 
and placed in bed if she is not already there. Frequently it Is said that 
changing bedclothes and personal garments is prejudicial to her health, so 
she lies in soiled linen for several days or a week. As in Spanish America 
water, in almost any form, is considered dangerous, so she may not be 
bathed for several weeks. The lengtlx of time a woman remains in bed 
depends in paii, on her social and economic position and in pai't on custom. 
Among the lower classes it occasionally happens that a new mother will 
be up the day following delivery, but more frequently one to two weeks 
is the rule. Poat-partum diets are restricted for some time, There are both 
positive and negative aspects to these restrictions! avoid foods believed to 
be dangerous, and take foods that are nourishing and socially desirable. 
Almost all foods except those specifically considered good are avoided 
during the several days following a delivery, and particularly acid 
foods and milk. In all parts of Spain chicken broth and hot chocolate are 
the common first foods, and soon while wine, chicken meat, and eggs are 
added. 

Infants sometimes are not suckled by the mother for two to three days, 
in which case recourse b had to another nursing woman, a fefero. In 
Serradilla (Cdceres) this gives rise to a special affectionate relationship 
or pseudokinship form between the child and woman which endures for 
life por haber Aec/ro las entrancis a Ui pei^ueiUi, “for having given of one’s 
substance to the little one.** The institution of the tetera seems particularly 
common in Old Castile. In other places if a mother’s milk is slow in rising, 
the new babe is given a bit of chocolate xvrapped in a rag to suck, or 
broth sweetened with honey or sugar. In Orense, when nursing mothers 
add solid foods to the infant's diet, they sometimes premasticale it to make 
it more digestible. 

To stimulate lactation nursing mothers are given such rich foods as 
chocolate, eggs, and cod broth, and particularly horehata drinks of the 
chufa root and of pi non nuts and almonds. Amulets and charms are also 
widely used, the most common of which are the cuentas or tictas de hike, 
milk-colored atone beads worn around the neck. These amulets are by no 
means limited to the lower classes, and women of the highest social posi¬ 
tion often believe in their efficacy. 

Among the lower classes it is commonly thought that a nursing mother 
must be on her guard against involuntary loss of milk. Usually this occurs 
if the remains of food left on her plate are eaten by any other nursing 
female, human or animal! the milk of the first mother passes to and 
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ElUllinents the suppJy of the second. Still other d&ngers threaten the care¬ 
less lactating^ woman. It is widely believed, as in Spanish America, that a 
snake may enter a house at night, suck milk from the sleeping mother’s 
breast, and place its tail in the infant's mouth to pacify it. In the Pyrenees 
when a mother inexplicably has insufflcient milk, she may strew ashes 
around her bed, looking the next morning for the telltale marks of tlie 
snake's passage. In Andalusia it is commonly believed that if the swaddling 
clothes of a new babe ai-e touched by moonlight, the mother's milk dries up. 

The moat common device used by a weaning mother to cut her milk is 
to liang a Uave macho, a "male” key (i,e„ one without a hollow interior, in 
contrast to the hollow "female” key) on the nape of her neck. To extract 
milk manually and diap<^ of it in special ways, such as over a fire or a 
candle, is also thought to dry up the supply.* 

^\^l€n economic factors permit, a new mother remains in her home for 
the 40-day period of the cuarentena, as is done in Hispanic America. This 
is both for her o^vn health and the child's and because it is felt that she is 
ceremonially unclean and that by confinement she reduces the risk of 
contaminating others. In the Bas^iue provinces and Catalonia if a new 
mother were forced to leavo her home during this period, she carried a roof 
tile on her head, thereby maintaining the fiction of staj ing indoors (Caro 
Baroja 1949b, p. 315). A new mother reestablishes her norro^ contact 
with others by attending a Purification Mass. This JVfisa dc Pttrificacidn is 
a more or less elaborate ceremony which takes place shortly after the end 
of the cuarentena, in which the mother, usually accompanied by the mid¬ 
wife who carries the Infant, goes to Mass or takes the child to the church 
to be blessed by the priest. 

The much discussed question of the couvade in northern Spain has been 
thoroughly treated by Caro Baroja (1943, pp. 171-181). The history of 
the Basque couvade is largely the familiar tale of uncritical repetition of 
ill-founded statements, until the numerical weight of "sources” gives the 
impression of scientific certainty. Caro Baroja concludes that the couvade 
mav have at one time been known to the Basques, possibly as late as the 
eighteenth centui-y, but that there is no trustworthy evidence for its sub¬ 
sequent existence. He also believes that the evidence from other parts of 
the north is sufficiently positive to assume that in former times there were 
couvade or couvsde-Iiko practices* 

The Asturian folklorist Cabal believes a couvade formerly was observed 
in some places in his province, and Martin Granizo categorically affirms 
that in Le6n among the isolated and somewhat backward Marag^tos the 
classical couvade was observ'ed as late as 1929 (1929, p. 49). This seems 
unlikely, to judge by other evidence. The Atheneum questionnaire men¬ 
tions the couvade only in Ibiza and the Canaries. "In Ibiza the husband gets 
in bed with his wife immediately following delivery, drinks cups of broth 
with her, and places the new-bom infant between tlie two of them. In 
the Canaries husbands remainefi in bed as long as their wives did, and 
received the same attention and serv'ices. The Atheneum data Indicate 
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the custom was common until about At the time the questionnaire 

was filled out tlSOO)' husban<ls no longer went to bed, but were said to 
remain at home receiving the same gifts and eating much of the same food 
as their recently delivered wives. Serra Rafola recently reported the dis* 
covery in San Juan de la Hambla, Tenerife, of an old man whose father 
had told him of the custom of observing the sorrocloro, the traditional 
word for tlie couvade, and had said tiiat the practice had died out about 
185<) (1950, pp, 388-390). 

A newborn infant’s participation in the life of his family and community 
l>egins with baptism. With this ritual act he gains foinnal access to 
Christian society; he is no longer a pagan, a “Moor" or a “Jew,” Now he 
can be kissed with impunity, and if lie dies, he will |>e spared limbo. Should 
his breath of life appear weak, he will be baptized on the day of his birth. 
Othenvise the ceremony takes place several days later. 

Baptism is the first of many ceremonial occasions in ivhich the child 
ivill paitidpate. Godparents must be chosen for him with care, for they 
M.'ill be his spiritual parents, with obligations toward him w'hich continue 
through childhood and adolescence into early maturit;j% Then the formal 
obligations are relaxed, but the bond they have created will continue until 
death. 

Before the child Ls carried to the church a decision on the name must be 
made, Slethods of selection vary a great deal according to geographical 
area and social status of the family. Among poorer people in small 
villages, particularly in Old Castile and northern Spain, a single given 
name is common. Here, with great frequency, the name is that of one of 
the saints of the day of birth, often the least common of them so that this 
infant will not be confused with any other. 

As a rule, in all Spain the higher the social category of the family the 
more names with which the infant will be burdened. Of most multiple 
names, which are by no means limiteil to the upper classes, one will lie 
that of a saint of the day of birth. Names of relatives or gotlparents form 
the second major category. Only rarely are the names of parents given to 
their children: conversely, the names of grandiiarents are given with 
frequency, especially in Andalusia and parts of eastern Spain. Often a 
rigorous order is followed in the naming of successive children; paternal 
grandfather (or grandmother) for first son (or daughter), then the 
materual gran<lparents, then siblings of the father and last of the mother. 
The order may sometimes be reversetl to start first with the maternal line, 
(^parents often also give their names to their godchildren. Sometimes 
this means names from outside the family, but in view of the regularity 
with which godparents are grandparents or other close relatives, family 
names are more common. 

Baptism is usually a gala affair for the family. It may take place at any 
time of day, although early afternoon is the favored time. The mother, 
since she is normally still in lied and has not attended her Purification 
Mass, is not present The father usually, hut not always, goes. In small 
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villages in Leon 4 U)d Old Castile especially, there is some feeling that he 
should remain away fi'om the church, or at least not cross the threshold. 
The godparents, of course, attend, and the godmother usually holds the 
child, although among tlie wealtiiiei* classes status may be upheld by having 
a servant girl caiTy tiie cliild, In small villages the midwife is expocted 
to be there, as is Uie tetem, if there is one (p. 118). In northern Spain, 
and perhaps generally in the country, a small girl holds a tray upon which 
salt, bread, a candle or candles, a pitclier of water, and a towel have been 
placed. The priest places the salt on the infant's Ups during the baptismal 
ceremony, and uses tile water and towel to wash his hands afterwards. 
The candles and bread are olTercd to him in addition to the normal 
baptismaJ fee. 

The events of baptism aiio closely watched by the participants, for 
through them much nmy be foretold about the child's future. If he is quiet 
when the Holy Water is placed on him, it is thought that he will grow up 
to be a patient and self-restraiiied adult, ^vhereas if he cries, he will have 
an impetuous character, following a stormy path through life. If the 
priest uses an abundance of salt, the child will be handsome and charming. 
In Andalusia the mother anxiously awaits the return of the baptismal 
party to learn whether the priest who officiated was ugly or liandsome, 
friendly or abrupt, for she firmly believes that his appearance and 
character will later be reflected in her child. 

If the baptism is preceded or followed by certain prectices, the future 
of the child is also thought to be affected. In parts of Navarra, formerly 
at least, if older siblings Jiaci died, the newborn infant was taken out of 
the house Ihrougli a window to be baptized, to free it of the evil influences 
which plagued the household. In the Basque provinces the same con¬ 
tingency is met with bautis^itto a la i^entura. Tiro or more people carry 
the child to a near-by shrine. The first person encountered on the road 
dares not refuse the request to aeiwe as godparent, and joins the party', 
which continues to the shrine where the baptism is carried out. 

Interest in a baptism is by no means limited ti> family and friends. 
When it becomes known that a child is being carried to the church, all 
the children of the village gather at the door to await the emergence of 
the group; in this they often enjoy the connivance of the schoolteacher, 
who obligingly dismisses school for the occasion. The ndse godfather 
is prepared for this batco, and when tlie chant begins 0 * 710 ', eckaio 

podi-i™}, ?io To gfijften cn rm»" ("Here, here, tlirow it, godfather, don't 
spend it on wine"), he scatteia handfuls of jw'rma chiais (5-cdnJinio pieces) 
and candies among the outstretched palms. If the godfather appears 
generous, the calls of the children are encouraging: "Caigan. caigan, nnisey 
If confitiim. g gtu; rirm fa eriatura" ("Let fall, let fall licorice and candies, 
and may the infant live"), but woe to the godfather who hopes to escape 
lightly', for the calls quickly become pointed and obscene: "St no vie da 
eonfitwra, ipte imterc la criatura" ("If you don't give me candy, may the 
child die”); "Fi'mfn, fa nMidWna fx una pu/n" ("Viruta, viruta. 
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the godmother is a prostitute**); and “ViitttSn, virufon, el padrino es un 
cahrdu'* (“Viruton, viruton, the godfather is a cuckold") ^ 

These are only a small part of the expenses of the go<lparents. They 
are expected to provide the white baptismal garments for the child, to 
pay the church fees, and to provide refreshments, a com’ite, for family 
and friends assembled after the ceremony in the house of the parents. 
The convite usually takes the form of offering cigarettes or cigars to the 
men and light refreshments and drink to all. In addition the godfather 
sometimes formally presents the mother with gifts, usually a chicken, a 
pound of chocolate, and perhaps bread, as well as, sometimes, a small 
quantity’ of money. Frequently the convite ends in an animated dance, 
in which the godfather is expected to dance with the godmother; failure 
to do so is an inexcusable insult. 

Godparents are considered to be spiritual parents, and in most places 
they are expected to care for the child if the parents die- The indoctrina¬ 
tion duties implied in the relationship, however, are probably more ap¬ 
parent than real. In many parts of Spain a godfather must bless a dying 
child "so that it may expire easily-** Funeral costs for a minor child are 
usually paid by godparents, and in the Sierra de Bejar, between Sala¬ 
manca and Ciloeres, the godfather formerly carried the corpse to the 
cemetery in his arms,^^ 

Comparisons and Comments 

Except for the sacrament of baptism, customs and beliefs regarding 
pregnancy and birth appear to fall in the category of informally trans¬ 
mitted elements. Since this is an area of '‘female'’ culture, in which 
native women as wives and concubines of conquistadors might be ex¬ 
pected to continue aboriginal customs, thereby perpetuating native ways 
in the growing mestixo population, it is surprising that Spanish forms 
predominate not only in middle and lower class mestizo circles, but in 
accuJturated Indian groups as well. The diffusion of such beliefs and 
customs presumably is a part of the phenomenon of diffusion of so much 
Spanish medical belief anti practice, a process that is but poorly under¬ 
stood at present. 

1 omit detailed discussion of the cmnpatlrazgo institution, since it has 
lieen dealt with in a previous article (Foster 1953a). It may be of in¬ 
terest, however, to point out several major points of contrast between 
Spain and Spanish America, since the institutions in the two regions 
differ more than might be expected. Particulai ly to be noted is that the 
cohesion which rural Hispanic American society obtains from the institu¬ 
tion generally is not duplicated in Spain, In Spain, unlike Spanish 
America, relatives rather than friends are usualLv seiecteil as godparents, 
so that, rather tiian extending kinlike relationships, the system folds l>ack 
upon itself, reemphasizing existing ties rather than establishing new 
ones. Moreover, in Spain the primary relationship usually lies lietween 
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godchild aiid godparents* ratJicr than between godparents nnd parents 
of the child I as in America, 

Most ajithropologistg feel that the forms of tlio compadra?.go in Spanish 
America represent re workings of the Iberian Lnstitntion to meet a variety 
of local needs. To the extent that a Spanish variant can be called an¬ 
cestral to the American forms, it would appear to be in Andalusia, where 
Pitt-Rivers' description sounds more like New World patterns than any 
other Spanish forms known to me, particularly in the bond between 
eompadres. 

Far morv imparUnt [than the- reUtlenslup belTi'een child and godparent] la the 
relationahip which it [the contpadrasgo] createa between the parents and the gf>dparenta* 
, . » It is a bend ef fermal friendship more saered than any peirsonai tie outride the 
ImincdJate faimJy. . . , Its serioiisnesa i^ fitre^sed by . . ^ the made of s|H.*ecb which 
cvm.padres are obligM ttj adept In talklnfir with otie atidthar. S»vie when they belong to 
the aaine elementary family they must the thiJfd per$an* even thmi^ they have 
spokan to ptie nnckther in the aecond perstm all their live«*. The explanation given for 
thia ia that respect one anothern'" This refipect does not mvalva a stiff or 

farmal attitude, on the contrmryt they speak to eaeli other with great eaaOp but each Is 
under the obligation, to do foe the other whatever he asks of him. ... In the changing 
kaleidoscope of frieedahip the is an irievecable tie of mutuaj trust, 

stronger than that of kinship because it owes ito eatiitoiice to the free consent of both 
parties 11954, pp. lOY^lOfi). 

In Alcalii, in all Spain, relatives are the preferred godparents, but 
Pitt-Bivera points out that* among the poor, sponsors are also sought, 
in Latin American fashion, from powerful families, in which case the 
com padre relationship of co-equals is played dov^n and the relationship 
of the "iminificent^* padri^M la stressed. 

The compadraiigo, however* appears also to have fulfilled an important 
functional role in Galicia. Speaking specifically of Orense, and generally 
of all Galicia, Risco says that *^spiritua| kinship is, or Avas, of great iirt-^ 
portance.'^ Oompadres used the compadre-comadre terminology in speak-^ 
ing to eaeli other and even thongh^ before the ceremony establishing the 
relationship, they had used the informal second person "tu"' in direct 
address, forever afterwards they addressed each oilier ^vdth the formal 
'*usted/^ Risen is also one of the few Spani^ authors who uses tJie term 
^^compadraxgo*' in an institutional sense* assuming the reader will knOAV 
Avhat is meant < 1948 * pp. 167 - 168 ) p However* in view of the fact that 
Galician influence in America was appreciabb^ less than that of Andalusia, 
1 favor a southern origin of the institution, in as far as the highly de¬ 
veloped Hispanic American forms can be said to have a specific peninsular 
origin. 
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Notes 

* Thq pil^mage pattem to aid conception is found in Mexico (O. Lowia 1951^ 
p. 855)i Bat thu data su.g^tsl fewer magical rites to facilitate coaocption in Spanish 
America than in Spain. 

'This and the preceding superstitiona are reported \yy Valdia^n and Maidonado in 
Peru (1925, p. 332). 

•San Eam6n In patreni of pmoriisnts in AnieHca^ Cankma 1954, p. 81 (in 
Venexaela) ; Service and Service 1954^ ji, 244 (in Paraguay)^ Vdaaquex 1957, pp. 214 
luid 229 (in ColonibLa); in Taintsuntsan (Mexico) f and in the Spanish AtnorIcaTi y\U 
(ages of New Mexico. But the saint appears to be appealed to here much le?a frequently 
than In Spain. 

* The paridera was known in America (e.g., Mendoza 1955, p. 98, mHa dr parir for 
Mexico), but apparently never w^as conunun. 

■A variant of the candle cuaiom k described by Lewis for Tepnztifini *Tn case* of 
difficult or delayed births, the family, at the suggestion of the midwife, may buy a 
cnndlo for the Virgen de MonAerrat, the guardian of pregnant women. The patient 
measures four Angers on the candlev a mark 15 made at that puiat with n centavo, and 
the candle Li put before the imnRe. ff delivery does not occur before the dame reaches 
the mark on the wkdJc, tlie case ia conaideted very grave’* (1951, p. 358), 1 have, how'^ 
ever, encountered no instances of the rosa de J5rico in Hispanic America. 

^The manteo has also been described for America Gutierrez de Ptneda 1955, 

p. 48 in Colombia; O* Lewi* 19S1, p. 3G6, in Mexico. 

^ This cUfioua custom Is reported by Keily, CnncfBi, and Gdrate in Mexico (1958, 
p. ltM» , and by Gillin in Peru (1947*, 137)» 

* VaJdLzan and Maldoniufo report both the Have nmeho and extraction of milk over 
a Hra as Peruvian technique* to stop the How of milk (1922, pp. 345-84G), 

■ In Taintzuntxan the ^teo is known as ftojSb- It is much less boistcroufi. ihan the 
Spanish counterpart (Foster 194Go. p. 2G3)« In most of Spanish Amerka godparents’ 
obligntions at baptism arc similar to tho^e of Spain h 

•^Spanish Atnerlcati baptiBmal godparental obligations in case of the death □! the 
child follow those deeeribedt including, often, blessing the child to aid it to difc 


CHAPTER aei 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 


In Spanish America 


OURTSHIP and mart'iagie pattems are rather well described in anthrc- 



polog^ical accounts, and they show a marked degree of homogeneity 


from one country to another. Today, of course, traditional ways are 
rapidly changing, but the customs of earlier years are well known. In 
towns and cities separation of the sexes and elaborate chaperonage was 
the rule. In villages the degiee of separation was less marked, but op¬ 
portunities for young people of opposite sex to meet and talk were suffi¬ 
ciently few so that village fountains, where girb come to fill water jars, 
have been favored places to meet. Formal engagements often were, and 
are, established utilizing the services uf a go-between. 

Since the weclding ritual is set by the Catliolie Church, it is natural to 
find essentially the same pattern in all Spanish American countries and 
in Spain as well. This includes the reading of the banns, the naming of 
godparents, confession and communion, the use of arms, and the "yoke" 
stole across the backs of the kneeling people. 


In Spain 


In a country characterized by rather rigid seiiaration of the sexes from 
adolescence to marriage, there must be mechanisms to bring together 
and reintroduce young people. In village Spain informal mechanisms as¬ 
sociated with agricultural events offer the most opportunities: han'esting 
and threshing gi‘ain, gathering olives and fruits, and particularly the 
I'Cndiwiin, the grape harvest. As in Hispanic America, visits to public 
fountains to fill water jars offer opportunities to exchange a few words, 
as do arrival at and departure from Mass. Fairs, fiestas, and romerias— 
religious pilgrimages—especially favor the individual interested in broad¬ 
ening his or her horizon by meeting young people from other villages. 

In villages of the Pyrenees fairs are such important marriage mech¬ 
anisms that they are often known as ferinus de novkis. Marriageable 
girls, dresses] in their richest clothing, ride w-ith their fathers to these 
fail's, where they may view and be view*ed by eligible young men who, 
also accompanied by their fathers, have come with similar ideas. Con¬ 
versations are easily struck up in the gay and informal atmosphere of 
such gatherings, new friendships are quickly formed, and the bases of 
future marriages are established. When all goes well and the talks 
prosper, the fathers of both make arrangements for future visits, and 
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occaslonfijly details of dowi-y and weddings maj* be worked out on the spot 
{Violant 1949, p. 283), 

Other occasions on which tiiaiTisgeable young people come together 
tnay be arranged with e<iua] formality, /tterea de Cotittidres and JnevtH 
de Comjwdrea are typical of the many small, simple fiestas which have 
special devices for the furthering of relationships between the sexes. 
In many parts of the country the Thursday before Carnival (in some 
places the second Thursday) is called Thursday of Comadres. Young 
people from six to sixteen or so gather in parties and draw lots to de¬ 
termine who will be compadres and comadres. In Alosno (Huelva) for 
example, the parties are organized on the basis of streets or neighbor¬ 
hoods. Names of the participants are written on slips of paper, those of 
the girls deposited in one container and those of the boys in anotlier, 
A slip is drauTi from each um, and the resulting pairs are named com¬ 
padres, until all are paired off, The vest of the day is a fiesta, with the 
girls often preparing rice pudding for their compadres, who in tura may 
give small presents to their comadres. The drawing of lots is. as might 
be supposed, not always left purely to chance. Less frequently, Thursday 
of Compadr^, a week earlier than Thursday of Comadres, is celebrated 
in this fashion,' 

Similar drawings are held in homes, cafes, and other places of reunion 
in the parties held on the day of San Silvestre. the last day of the year 
(p. 167). Next day the youth must call at the home of the girl whose 
name he drew to escort her to the village dance and. perhaps, to go beg¬ 
ging with her the <igitmald^ of Epiphany. 

In much of north-central Spain boys and unmarried young men are 
grouped in formal dubs or societies, with an elected mayor (at^aidc) or 
king (rey), and a secretary and treasurer. Each youth in the village, 
upon reaching the age of sixteen or so, must formally solicit membership 
in the society, paying his initiation by treating the older members to 
drinks in a local tavern. With this formal entrance into the eofradia de 
^Mftteroa the young man has license to roam the streets at night with his 
fellows, to serenade girls, and to attend spinning-bees and dancses. 

These societies—they are now largely a thing of the pasl^ften ob¬ 
served Epiphany with a special banquet In Segovia, as described by 
Vergara y Mrntm at the turn of the century, all village youths met on 
Christmas night to elect their almide; de nmaos, tlieir "mayor" who would 
preside at their meetings during the coming year. Following Mass on 
Epiphany the youths went singing to each house, where they were pre¬ 
sented with an aguinaldo, a gift of bread, chick peas, eggs, smoked meats, 
and the like. The food collected was brought bock to the town hall where 
a banquet was prepared, and all eligible girls were invited, first to season 
the food and then to join in the feasting. After the feast, which was also 
attended by the priest, civic authorities, and families of the girls, tables 
were cleared away, the older people danced a round or two, and then left 
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the young people on their own, confident that the boy "mayor" would be 
accorded the respect necessary’ to prevent rowdyism (1909, pp. 15^16). 

Even in Andalusia, where girls traditionally are most cai*efu11y guarded, 
there are similar if le-ss frequent occasions for the sexes to mingle. The 
most interesting we saw was in Alogno (Huelva 1 on May 3, The Invention 
of the Cross. In Alosno this day has lost most sacred connotations, and 
its activities are purely social For each sector or barrio an older 
woman, the enctprifndn do h. Crtiz, obtains a room opening directly onto 
the street and, assisted by others, she decorates a cross, which remains 
the property of the same greup year after year. Room decorations follow' 
a rigid atyle: lace, drawm w'ork, and fine be<lspreads cover walls and 
ceiling, and on the walls are hung pictures of saints, of flowers, of ladies 
in large hats, French lithographs, and the like. The crosses, one jilaced 
near the back of each itiom, are aiMUt two meters high, covered with 
gold and silver artihcial leaves and flowers, red medallions, mangidios 
(tiny red capes), paper heads of angels, cameos—almost anything the 
decorators like or have. Benches and chairs are arranged around the 
room so that an open space for dancing is left in the center. 

By midevening the women of the neighborhood have gathered, the 
grandmothers, mothers with babes in arms, children of four or five, 
schoolchildren, and, of course, the marriageable girls. The latter are 
dressed in their finest clothing, many of them still in the traditional 
costume of fifty or more years ago. Other girls wear the striking 
sevUlana costume, a dress of red or blue calico w'ith large white dots, 
puffed shoulders, and long, flaring skirts, a Manila shawd, and a high 
comb. Presently, to the sound of castanets and tambourines, the singing 
begins. ‘*De ia flor la vioteta" sings a girl, by way of introduction and to 
give the key to the others, ivho repeat the line and continue the verec. 


De la flor la emiefa, 

De to$ eniblemas la Crur. 
De capitales wti fftiefva, 
Dc miijer me ffustas tu. 


Of flowers, the violet. 
Of symbols, the cross. 
Of capitals, my Huelva, 
Of w'omen, you. 


Attracted by tJie singing, the men begin to arrive, youths of fourteen 
attending the dance for the first time, old hands of sixteen, younger 
married men, older men, miners who w'ork in near-by Tharsis, and even 
the town fool. Mo w'oman can refuse an invitatitm to dance, no matter 
how ridiculous it may seem, and each couple is tlie momentary center of 
interest, since only one dances at a time. A dance consists of four verses, 
W'ith a brief pause between each two, and at the end the girl calls the 
stylized phrase “Una perrita para la Cruz dc mayo" ("Five centimos for 
the May Crosa”), a sum which each dancer is expected to contribute to 
expenses of the evening. In Alosno in 1950 there ■were thirteen ci-osscs. 

Mot unnaturally, a Spanish girl is curious who her husband will be. 
Will he be named Juan? Or Pedro or Antonio? Will he be rich or poor? 
A aailor or a farmer? Is there danger that she may die young? Or that 
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through som 0 cjuirk of fate she wUJ not acquire a husband? A variety of 
divinatorj' techniques, most of wjiich are carried out on the eve or day 
of San Juan, give the answers to these questions. To know the name of 
her future spouse a maiden may throw a jar of u'ater onto the street 
from her balcony at miduij^ht of San Juan eve, and ask the name of the 
first man who treads on the damp spot. His name will be that of her 
husband.* 

To know whether she will marry well a girl may place three broad- 
beans under her bed or pillow, one shelled, one half-shelled, and the third 
unshelled. The following morning she withdraws a bean without looking. 
If it is unshclled, her husband will be wealthy, if half shelled, in moderate 
circumstances, and if shelled, she must expect poverty.* 

Anotlier series of trials performed on the eve of San Juan gives a clue 
to the occupation of one’s future husband. At midnight a girl may break 
an egg into a glass of water. By the following morning it will liave 
assumed a shape symbolic of the profession of the man she is to marry. 
The egg white often produces a stringj- and membranous mass suggestive 
of the sails and rigging of a ship; if so. her suitor will be a fisherman 
or sailor. In another teat, the mechanics of which appear difficult, a girl 
is said to pour molten lead into a container of water, where it hardens 
in a form recognisable as an agricultural implement, an animal, an 
artisaD''s tool, or some other symbol of a profession,^ 

In anotlier cve-of-San Juan act a maiden stands nude in her room and 
sifts fionr upon the floor. The flour may take a forai suggestive of a male 
occupation, and if so, all is well; but it may also resemble a coffin, signify¬ 
ing that she is to die unwed. Or. in her dai'kene<l room, she may peer 
into a mirror or a basin of water. If lucky, she will see the face of her 
future sweetheart, if unlucky, her own reflection or a skull, in which 
event she will die within the year,* 

The ancient Greek coscinomancy, sieve divination, survives in Ijoth 
Spain and America, to give yc 3 ~aiid-no answers to such questions as "Will 
I have a sweetheart?” as well as who stole what. As reported in An¬ 
dalusia, two girls on the eve of San Juan impale a circular wooden sieve 
on the points of a pair of scissors. Then they lift the sieve by simul¬ 
taneously placing their index fingers througli the finger holds. As it 
dangles they pray to San Antonio, the special patron of girls wishing a 
husband, and ask "Little sieve, tell me yes or no." If the sieve remains 
motionless, the answer is yes, but if it moves, no sweetheart will be forth¬ 
coming (Coves 19S5).* 

San Antonio may also be prayed to on any other occasion, and in 
southern Spain, at least, there is often a certain unceremoniousness in 
dealing with him. If prasrers go unanswered, his image, or tliat of the 
Christ child customarily held in his anus, may be suspended upside down 
in a well until he brings success in the love suit,* 

Courting relationships may be initiated through any one of a number 
of rather formalized procedures. The cigarette offers one of the simplest 
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advances and permits a ffi'aceful and face-saving refusal if the girl is 
uninterested. A H'ould-be suitor knocks at her door and asks a light for 
his cigarette. If it is given, he enters the house and takes a seat beside 
her in the kitchen, knowing that his suit has been successful. If she 
informs him there are no coals to light his cigarette, he thanks her and 
departs. 

The custom of pressing one's suit by snatching a handkerchief from 
the girl—a handkerchief ^s''hich, needless to say, has many times been 
left carelessly dangling or even allowed to fall to the ground—is wide¬ 
spread. Should the youth's attention l>e undesireil, the girl may request 
the return of the handkerchief; otherwise he keeps it several days as a 
sign of victory, and upon returning it, talks with the girl and formalizes 
his new status. In the Castiles, Extremadura, and Andalusia the lass who 
heai-s the cry "Porra fit^ru o porm dmtro/’ foUowefl by a loud thud in¬ 
side her front door, is not surprised or taken aback. She knows that some 
earnest though timid young man has .summoned his courage to declare 
his love for her. In eifect, he has thrown the porra, a heavy club, through 
the open door or into the patio, while shouting “Uoea it remain inside or 
outside?" If his attentions are unwanted, the club quickly emerges. 
Otherwise he is accepted, Sometimes in Granada the porra, as a symixi] 
of acceptance, is adorned with dowers and hung in the most conspicuous 
part of the house. 

A father is not eager to have a mavi'iageable daughter living at home 
for long and formeJ'ly, in Asturias at least, he took every reasonable 
precaution to avoid such a calamity. By whitewashing the facade of his 
house, painting the baiconj', and repairing the doors he gave notice to 
the youths of the village tliat the daughter of the house might now be 
considered a matrimonial prospect. He even sometimes went so far as to 
frame the window of the girl's room with fresh plaster so tliat there 
should be no doubt concerning the target for future serenading tCabal 
19253, p. 226). 

For marriageable girls all over Spain the morning of San Juan may 
be a crisis. Wondering if her siveetheart is constant, if rorne bashful 
youth aspires to her affections, or if she has offended someone in the 
village, a girl brings herself to the door to examine the house facade. 
For this is the day of the placing of the ro7no, which may be a spray 
from a tree, a wreath of flowers, fruit, candy, or even an entire treelet 
transplanted to her door, in Alpedrete del Encbtal (Madrid) the suitor¬ 
less girl w'ho finds the ramo know's that she will be serenaded that night 
and that among those who serenade will be her aspiring swain. She waits 
breathlessly, dressed in her best and, at the close of the serenade, steps 
to the window' to thank the singers. One of them breaks ranks, steps 
foiward, and in a matter-of-fact way asks her to light his cigarette. If 
she accedes, it is recognition that she approves of him, and henceforth he 
may court her in more formal fashion. 
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But, Although the morumg usually brings happLneas, it may also bring 
shame and anger. In Salamanca the girl who finds a ramo of fig * plum, 
pear, or mugwort (art^mia) knows her disdained suitor is calling her 
crazy, immoral, or dirty, lienee, if one is in doubt it is wise to keep a 
sharp eye open, to remove before da-wn any ramo which casts donbt on 
one s good character. And, to avoid the humiliation of finding nothing 
at all at the door, the cautious maid is up eaidy to place the ramo herself, 
if necessary, a precaution matched only by that of the youth who, fearing 
rivalry, stands guard all night to make sure his offering is not replaced 
by that of another. 

The serenafle and the ronda., the rounds of youths who, with guitar and 
voice, by turns serenade their sweethearts, are to this day important 
parts of courting. The art of composition of couplets is one which bi'ings 
fame to the gifted, but most youtlis, not so endowed, fall back on stock 
verses. Love letters, too, play a part in couitahip in many places, and 
bashful or inaj-ticulate swains may purchase paper-backed booklets in 
markets with sample love tetters, imagined conversations, and simitar 
guide-Jines to successful courtship, just as is done in Hispanic America, 

The formal petition for a girl's hand is pi-esented in various ways. Not 
Infrequently, even among the lower classes, decisions arc made by 
parents. Among the upper classes this is, of course, more frequent One 
purpose of pai-ental decisions is to select members of the family, so that 
land and money n ill not be dissipated through division and redivision. 
But with greater frequency young people decide for themselves, and then 
the question remains of gaining parental consent, traditionally more diffi¬ 
cult from the girl's father. In many places a go-between, a pedidor, is 
used, who is thought, through position or eloquence, to plead the suitor's 
case more effectively than the boy himself. Among the working class, 
the ^betw'een may be the employer of the youth, whose position and 
opinion of the lad may be expected to carry weight with the parents. 

In the regions of Quiroga and Becerrea (Lugo) the encounter with the 
girl's father is highly stjdized. The youth, either because he knoiva the 
girl or because his parents suggest she is a likely match, visits her house 
with a friend called chufon. Both wear long capes. The suitor seats 
himself dangerously near the fire, and says nothing. The girl's parents 
warn him of the danger of burning the cape, but the chufdn tells them not 
to worry, that it makes not a whit of difference, that tiie boy is well oif. 
He then launches into a panegy ric praising not only the boy's financial 
prospects, but his moral character, good habits, and general qualifications 
&s a prospective son-in-law. If the girl’s parents agree, plans are then 
made for a subsequent meeting with the boy’s parents, at which time 
dowry and other arrangements are discussed (Garcia Ramos 1909, p. 51), 
More often a boy’s father serves as go-between, sometimes accompanj,'- 
ing the boy, wHthout cerememy, and sometimes participating in a ritual 
of public recognition to which friends of both young people have been 
invited. Naturally, when this is done there has been a previous informal 
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understnandinff. In OrellanA La Vieja (Badajoz) on a previousJy deter¬ 
mined night, frienda and relatives of both families gather at the giri'a 
house, the boy's father in the kitchen with the girl and her parents^ the 
others outsiden When all are assembled the boy's father begins: 

You kB-Ow for what re«wn nrv here? wetr il aot bo we would not Hav^ come. 
You must decide. 1 say that the youiM; people are in loTe, nnd that they have been 
keeping company for some time. I have aaid nethinf^ to you, beeause I wbtiL either to 
do things properly or not at all^ because my boy merits whatever sacrifice la necessary. 
Hd haa been a fine worker nitice he was a child^ and m truth [ have decided to help him 
80 that he eati mfirTried. 

Then the girl's father takes up: 

Man, for my part I aee no reason why they should not, and for the girl* 1 doubt that 
she does, for she has been forewarned Bnd has already invited these other girls. My 
wife has taught tny da lighter to be like herself, to know that a woman‘‘s plaee is in 
her housOp anfl beside her family. 

When the subject of the good qualities of both children has i)een ex¬ 
hausted, the other guests are invitwl in for wine and sweets. First cornea 
the boy's mother, accompanied by the girl’s. She carries a roll of linen 
which she presents to the future bride, to lie made by her into a sheet, 
kisses her, and then returns home. Next the groom enters, accompanied 
by his friends. He gives his fiancee a small gift of money saying “Tmna 
pura fli/ficrea/' "Take this for pin money.” Then the rest of the evening 
is spent in drinking, eating, and dancing in the kitchen (Santa Maria 
1925, pp, 3-d) , Traditionally the asking for a girl has taken place with the 
ffahV/a rfe tfuintas, the youth's release from obligatory military service. 

The marriage contract (usually capHulacumeSf but also 
ajiust^s, ha£er kt earta, compoetwa de H boda, tOTaarse ton dichos, or 
simply cf con^mto) follows the formal petition. In small 'villages the ar¬ 
rangements are verbal or, occasionally, informally written. In cities and 
among upper classes they tend to be notarized. The contract covers both 
property settlement and such things as where tlie new couple will live. 
With i-espect to residence the most important problem is whether the 
marriage will be para an. casa or not. that is, whether the neivlyweds will 
continue to live for some tinie with one of the tw*o families. Sometimes 
it is desired that the couple remain i\ith one of the two sets of parents 
because of the help that the older people need. At other times it is a 
favor on the part of parents, to help the young people save money, and 
again it is a device whereby the principiil inheritor l>egins to take over 
tile family property. Gicse found in northeast C^diz that not infrequently 
a new couple lived the first year in the girl’s parents' home, anfl the 
second in the groom's parents’ home; only in the thitvl year was a separate 
house established. Here the reasons were economic: an earlier marriage 
was possible if the youth did not liave to bear the full expense of setting 
up a neiv home immediately (1937, p. 211), By 1960 Pitt-Rivers found 
this custom was largely abandoned (195-4, p. 100). In other parts of 
Spain (the custom may be noted in Leon, Salamanca, Cficeres, both 
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Castile^, Murcia, and Valencia) part of the expenses of a new home are 
postponed by an arrangement whereby, for a year or so or until a child 
is bom, each of the young people continues to live and eat in tlic house 
of his or her parents, the husband visiting his wife in her house only at 
night. In such arrangements liusband and wife continue to work for his 
and her paients respectively. 

The size of tlie dowry' depends upon the relative wealth of both fami.^ 
lies. In the contract the exact (]uantity of dowry, its nature, whether in 
property or money, and the time of delivery, 31*6 carefully spelled out. 
Likewise enumerateiJ are the aids which the groom’s father w’ill oiler. 
The essentially economic role of marriage is nowhere more clearly indi¬ 
cated than in the parrying and spaning which accompanies determination 
of the dowry, and not infrequently inability to agree on minor sums will 
result in the wdiole affair being called off. It must be emphasized that 
among Spanish villagers, the word dowry refers not only to the wealth 
which accompanies the girl, but also to the piopcidy of the boy. 

Vergara lists typical decisions made among weli-to-^lo peasants in 
Segovia at the beginning of this century. Generally bride and groom 
continued to live with tlieir respective parents for one year, the new 
matrimonial l)e<1 being placed in the home of the bride. The gi*oom spent 
the first w'eek with his bride, but then returned to cat and W'ork with his 
pai*ents, going to the wife’s home only to sleep. Tlie gi'oom's parents gave 
2oQ pesetas to those of the bride, and promised to plant a certain amount 
of land in wheat or barley for their son, ceiling the land to him to cultivate 
for himself in subsequent years. In addition, they settlerl on their son 
one or two cows, and a pair of young burros or a horse. Tlie bride’s 
[larents agi'ced to sow for her from a lialf to one fanega of chick peas, 
w'ith the same understanding as for the groom’s land, and to give her a 
team of mules or a cow, so that the monetary value of the contributions 
of the tw'o sides w'ould be equal 11909, pp. 21-22). 

Tlie weight given to the monetary aspects of the dowry is reflected in 
the answer's given in the .4theneum questionnaire to the question of the 
jm{a>rtance of the bride's virginity. Surprisingly typical of many answers 
is that fromPola dc Allende (Oviedo); "It doesn’t matter much, eajiecially 
if the girl has a good dowrj*.” UnmaiTiod mothers of Asturias, until 
recent years, had fame in Spain as being the most desirable wet nurses; 
they were young, healthy, and brimming with vitality, and they were 
brought to Madrid in large numbers. Returned to their villages, they 
were especially sought after in marriage, both because of their proved 
feiLility and because they had earned for themseK'es a tidy dow'iy. 
Relative lack of concern about the bride’s virginity chai-acterizes north 
and west Spain, but not tho south. 

After the contract and Ijefore the reading of the firat banns marriage 
godparents usually are selected. The institution of marriage sponsors, 
although not required by Canon Law, has long been customary in most 
of the country, and definite geographical patterning, as in the choice of 
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bapti&nui.l ffodparentii, characbcnzt!:} I'liles of selection. In genoi'nl one 
of two groups of people is turned ioi baptismal godparents of one or 
the other of the couple, or one of each; or the parents of the couple, in the 
formula **gi*oom's mother and bride’s father" or vice versa. Only among 
the lower classes of Catalonia are mai'riage godparente nsuaily lacking. 

Obligations of niarriage godparents are social and economic rather 
than spiritual. Usually they pay ehui'ch fees, and frequently they furnish 
the aiTus, the thirteen pieces of silver which the groom gives the brido. 
Either immediately after the church service, or at a later time, such as 
the fornflbodn on the following day (p. 138), they offer a wedding break¬ 
fast or banquet in their home. Often they visit the newl^'^veds on the 
morning following the ceremony and serve them hot chocolate or other 
foods in bed.. In addition to these widespread general custom.^ there 
are countless local customs: in Tineo <Oviedo) the godmother gives two 
sheets to the bride; in Laguna de Negi'illos (Ijcdn) the godfather gives 
a hat to the groom; in the province of Segovia both gwipavents give the 
new couple half a fanega of wheat; in Marmolejo (Jaen) and in rural 
Badajoz the godmother takes the bride to confession the day before the 
wedding, and undresses her on the wedding night. 

Specific obligations on the part of the couple towards marriage go<)- 
pavents, unlike those towards baptismal godparents, appear to l:>e lack¬ 
ing, as does the compadrazgo relationship between godparents and the 
couple’s parents. Since most godparents are family members, customary 
behavior patterns already exist which, though they may be intensified, 
do not change in nature. Serving aa marriage godparent does not imply 
spiritual relationship to bride or groom, or to their parents, and is not 
in itself an impediment to subsequent marriage to any of them, although 
this alliance might well be impossible because of consanguinity. 

In Ledn. Salamanca, and Caceres the bride and groom name, in addi¬ 
tion to godparents, two age males to accompany them to the wedding 
and to participate in oUier activities. In tiie Margateria of Leon they are 
called nio:3o and moua. del caldA, presumably because they are expected to 
give broth (caMo) to the bride and groom upon their return from the 
church. In the regions of Astorga and La Baneaa the moza carries a 
breafl doll to church and the moxo places the stole f yugo) over the 
kneeling couple. Here both mozo and moza are close relatives of the 
bride. 

Various prenuptial observances characterize the period of the l>anns. 
In iiorth-centml Spain, particularly where there are youths’ societies, it 
is customary for the groom to offer a c&avite to his erstwhile associates. 
At the very least, wine is served, and usually sweets, bread, cookies, or 
even a full meal will 1>e provide<l. Occasionally a tavthonUTO is hired 
to play his flute and drum so that the girls can be invited in for a dance, 
[jess frequently, the brifie has a foiTna! or goodbye for her 

friends. In Rayago (Zamora) the day of the second reading of the banns 
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the bride's prl friends go to her Jvome and are given a wooden spoonful 
of candies. 

Although each viUage and area of Spain has its own special forms and 
variations in weddings, the basic patterns over the country are quite 
similar. They involve elaborate preparations such as the scrubbing of 
houses and, in the south, their whitewashing, the assembling of great 
quantities of food, and particularly bread, the arranging of a series of 
meals at the homes of bnde, groom, and godparents, and the like. Satur¬ 
day is the most popular day for a wedding, followed by Sunday and 
Monday; Tuesdays and Fridays are the only days wrhich are entirety 
avoided for, as is well known, En tnarteg ni te cases nt te emharques 
("On Tueatlays don't marry or set out on a trip").* In addition to the 
convenience of a weekeml for a w'edding, economics enter into the choice 
of day. Since the quantity of wedding gifts determines in considemble 
measure the economic future of the new couple, a collection is most ad¬ 
vantageously held on a day when most of the townspeople are at home 
and have no good excuse to dodge their c^ligations. 

Exchange of gifts, not only between bride and groom but also between 
other members of the family, is an important part of a marriage. Often 
the groom gives the bride a part or all of her wedding trousseau, includ¬ 
ing a black silk dress, mantilla, shoes, and perhaps the handkerchief in 
which the arras will be placed. The bride reciprocates by presenting him 
with a shirt which she has cai-efully embroidered, and sometimes caiantr 
citlos or other undergarments. Handkerchiefs serve on many occasions 
during engagement and marriage as tokens of love and esteem: often the 
bride gives them to female relatives of her husband, the godmother may 
give them to the bride, or the mother-in-law' to the daughter-in-law. In 
Ijcdn the godfather traditionally presents the groom with a ne^v hat, and 
in Galicia hats are included among the groom’s presents to the men in 
his wife's family. 

Wedding presents, particularly monetary, are called and they 

are usually delivered in a formalized fashion. In the village of Ahora 
(Cordoba) on the day before the marriage ceremony all guests eat at the 
home of the groom. Then the bride seats herself on a bench in her 
kitchen, her baptismal godmother on her right and a close relative on 
her left. The wedding guests arrive from the groom's feast and enter 
the kitchen to It^rar cl dno, to "bring the dddiva.” 'The bride solemnly 
stands and extends her right hand, palm upward: silently, and with great 
seriousness, the guests advance and place money in her hand, the men a 
silver peseta, the women two silver reales. When her hand is full, the 
bride places the money in a basket and then extends it again to continue 
until alt visitoi's have contributed. Then furniture is moii'ed back and 
the "dance of the daos” follows (Porras Marques 1916, pp. 43-45). 

In other places the presentation of the dadivas is even more colorful. 
In a u'est-central area including Salamanca, Zamora, Badajoz, Segovia, 
and Toledo, recei^'ing is contingent upon the bride dancing a few steps 
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M'ith the donor^ to the iunee of the gaitero who, with his simple flutelike 
170 . 1/4 and small drum hang'infr from his left aim, lends gaiety to the 
occasion. In some Salamancan villages guests of both sexes dance a few 
whirls with the bride, holding a coin in their teeth. When the music 
pauses, the dancer, if a man, passes the coin to the bride, who must take 
it in her teeth, receiving simultaneously her partner's kiss. Since male 
dancers often show reluctance to let go, a tug-of-war sometimes ensues. 
This form of delivering the gift, with or without the kiss, is variously 
known as aapigeir, re$pigttr, or as the mspiguifo or the haUe de ahnuo, 
"dance of the embrace," 

In western Toledo, and especially in Oropesa and nearby Lagartera, 
davidas are presented in the “apple dance,” the hotVe fZe 61 manztma 
(Mendizabal 1905, p. 15; Rincon Ramos 1058, pp. 191-192). After the 
wedding feast ever>’one follows the orchestra to the plasa. £ride and 
godmother stand together, the latter with an enormous silk handkerchief, 
with the four corners tied to make a sort of bag. The bride carries a 
knife on the end of which is stuck an enormous apple with many incisions 
in it. When the music strikes up. the godfather asks the bride to dance, 
places a gold coin in an incision, and the two dance a few steps of the 
jota. When they finish another male guest steps up and asks to dance, 
algo placing a coin—but this time of silver—in the apple. And then an¬ 
other and another. When the apple will hold no more, the money is re- 
moveil and placed in the silk liandkerchief. and the process is repeated 
until all who wish to dance have done so. In subsequent dances, some¬ 
times on later days^ copper money Is used, and even no money at all, the 
right to dance being purchased with pots and pans and other kitchen 
objects. A similar apple dance is, or was, found in Villalpondo (Zamora) 
(Bedate 1928). and in Salamanca (Arias Gir 6 n 18^>. 

In rural Navarra, presents tnaj- be delivered before the wedding, in 
rituals marked by good-humored iiorseplay. The godfather seats him¬ 
self on a bed in the bride's home, and relatives and friends cover him 
with their presents until he must be pulled out, half-aaphyxiated, to 
shouts of, "Now what's lacking?” to which he weakly replies, "A hope 
chest with its lock and a bride with her jewel” {i,c,, virginity). 

Formal display of wedding gifts and of the new house furnishings 
assembled by the couple—particularly the bed and bedding—is common 
in many places. In the Sierra de Bcjar (southern Salamanca), for ex¬ 
ample, on the day before the wedding, guests bent on horseplay seize the 
gifts and house furnishings and parade the streets of the village in a 
grand procession, while villagers at their doors or windows watch the 
passersby, comment on the gifts, and othenvise enjoy the show. WTien 
the future home of the couple is I'eached the bed is assembled, chests are 
placed in order, and the gifts are spread out. On this and the following 
day anyone may enter to obsen'e at close hand the amount and quality 
of the goods represented. 
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In northern Spain from Asturias to Catalonia carts and pack animals 
wore used in such processions. In Basque villages in Navarra the proces¬ 
sion, which txhok place on the day of the final reading of the lisnns, was 
led by a ram whose horns were adorned with ribbons. Next came a solid¬ 
wheeled squeaJting cart loaded with bed, ahcets, blankets, spinning wheel, 
car\’ed wooden chest, and other domestic equipment. Perhaps behind 
this came a mule loaded with a wine skin and a sack of wheat to provide 
foo<i and drink for the wedding banquet. Tixen came a female relative 
of the bride mounted on another mule, garlanded with baskets of chicken 
and holding in her tap the carefully washed and pressed wedding shirt 
of the groom, WTien the procession arrived at the bride's home or the 
couple’s new house, the participants were invited to refi'eshments (Violant 
194&, p. 2SS; Caro Baroja 1949b, p. 323). 

In w-est-centi-al Spain public displaj* of the marriage bed Is an important 
ritual. In Oropesa (Toledo) on the day before the wedding, the bride and 
godmother seat themselves in a bedroom in the midst of goods and presents 
to await the guests, who are received at the door by the godfather. As the 
visitors enter, the two women, with great gravity and in utter silence, dis¬ 
play the bedquilts, blankets, sheets, and spreads. 

The blessing of bride and groom by the fonner’s father just before the 
party leaves for the church is important in Old Castile and other northern 
areas. The ceremony in Riano (Ox’iedo) has a light but touching air. Tiie 
groom, with the godfather and his friends, arrives at the bride’s home, 
and when the father asks w'hat is -wanted, the godfather replies, "We have 
come to your home in search of a jewel which we hope you will not deny 
us." If the father is in a gootl humor, he hajxds out various trinkets and 
baubles, but each time the godfather refuses them, saying "The jewel we 
have come for is much more highly esteemed." Finally he must name the 
bride, and remind the father that an agreement was previously made at 
tlie time of the marriage contract. The father then calls his daughter, tells 
her why the visitors have come, and she and the groom silently kneel on a 
cushion placed just inside the house door. 

The traditional spot for the marriage ceremony is just outside or just 
inside the church door. In former times, and even today to some extent, 
the bridal party's progress to and from the church was punctuated by the 
discharge of firearms, w'hich gave an animated and joyous air to tlie oc¬ 
casion. Rockets and firecrackers today are more common. At the church 
door priest, sacristan, and acolytes aivait the wedding party. The ceremony 
is simple. After the exchange of rings the groom takes the arras, 13 silver 
coins, from a tray held by an acoble and presents them to the bride. Then 
all enter the church for Mass fmisa de vetocidnj. ^Txile the couple kneel 
at the altar, either just before communion or at the time of the offering, 
the godfather or another participant, such as the mozo del caldo, places 
the yugo {"yoke"), a stole of fine drawm work or embroideiy. across the 
necks of the pair, where it remains until JIass ends. In Salamanca the 
symbolism of yoking the couple is carried to such a point that cattle feed 
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troughs are sometimes pJaeod before the kneeling bride &ti6 groom. The 
bcsant^^ws or kissing of the priest's hand is a part of the ceremony in 
Ciceres and the Sierra de Bdjar. The priest advances to tile first step of 
the altar, an acolyte holding a silver ti-ay beside him. Each guest advances, 
kneels, kisses the outstretched liand, and deposits a small coin in the tray. 
The money may be kept by the priest or shared with the acolyte. 

Frequently the bride's mother does not go to the church ceremony, and 
occasionally the fatlier does not go either. The throwing of rice, wheat, or 
other grains or objects as the nevvIJ^ve^^s emerge from the church is an 
ancient custom in Spain, although, because of the expense involved, it is 
always done vvilli moderation and sometimes dispensed with entirely. After 
the return to the bride's, groom’s, or godparent's house, as tlie case may 
be, felicitations on tiie pai-t of tlie guests are expected. These usually take 
standardized forms, such as "Owe j/afa Itien y yam- iMtcKoa (inos,” 
"May [the marriage] be happy, and may it last many years,” to which the 
bride and groom respond to the weU-wislier with “May you live to see it.” 

BufToonerj' of varying degrees of taste characterizes wedding ceremonies. 
In the pueblos surrounding Riano and Valdelugueros (Leon) a youth ap¬ 
proaches the bride as the bridal party emerges from the church, slips his 
arm around her, swings her off her feet, and separates her a short distance 
from the remainder of the party. “QyiH rtw ta /ta?" ho shouts in a loud 
voice, "Who will ransom her?” to which the godfather, with complete 
gravity, responds, “I'c fn /io,” "I'll ransom her." He takes several coins 
out of his pocket, hands them over to the captor, who returns the girl, and 
the procession continues on its way. 

Nearly everj'where the more raucous male guests try to keep bride and 
groom from retiring after the wedding feast. At times in Old Castile the 
revelers lock tlie bride in the bedchamber and carty off the groom to round 
with them for the entire night, or even for two or thitje days. If the 
couple is lucky enougfi to escape such torment, they may find, unless they 
have arranged to sleep in some unknown hiding place, that their bed has 
been "frenched” with salt or wheat gi'ains, with cowbells tied to the 
mattress, or fixed in such manner that it collapses when wei^t is placed 
on it. In Salamanca, where the gustinesa of wedding horseplay surpasses 
that of the rest of the country', revelers who discover a secret hideout may 
force entry, remove the couple from bed, carry them outside, and place 
them on a painted and festooned burro, forcing them to ride through the 
streets to the sound of flute, drum, castanets, and other noisemakers. At 
the home of each guest they are offered wine, and still more wine, while 
behind them rowdy youths burn pepper, hair, and even more odiferous 
substances in censors. 

In other villages in Salamanca the new couple, after being left in peace 
for the night, may be pulled from bed at da^vn to be paraded through the 
streets in a cart or mounted backward on a burro. Or the newlyweds 
will be yoked to a plow and for ceil to plow a symbolic furrow or two before 
their release. Still in Saiamajica, the lucky groom will be asked by Ms 
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“friends” for to mnffria, & moneUiT contribution—a form of blackmail— 
for wine, almonds, or cigars which may buy off the tormentors. If the 
celebrating youths are unsatisfied witli the gift, they accost Uie bride next 
morning with a blood^smeai'ed cow hom, and trj' to touch her stockings 
or petticoat so that some of the blood will rub off. 

A celebration which continues on the day after a nredding is known as a 
tomahoda. Although the custom is now dying out, principally because of 
the cost, this has been a traditional part of weddings in all Spatti. in 
Valladolid province weddings often lasted tliree days; the second day was 
the tomaboda and the third the ttlmela (“grandmother"). In Alcobendas 
(Madrid) the aecond day w'as the po/ftboda and the third the hodi/to. 
Feasting and dancing were the principle activities of these days. 

Tomaboda or not. in much of northern Spain bride and groom carry 
candles and bread offerings to a ilass of the dead on the day following 
their marriage. Weddings are a family affair and the dead, who are not 
forgotten, are included in the only w'ay possible. And in all rural Spain 
godparents or relatives and friends may enter the bridal chamber ^rly 
the following morning bringing hot chocolate, chicken broth, brandy, or 
ham and eggs for the couple to partake of before arising, 

.4 charivari (cemerrudn) formerly was the universal rule for second 
mairiages and for unions of disproportionate ages, The revelers serenaded 
the newlyiveds with cowbells fetmeerros) and otlier noisemakers, or 
paraded monigotos or pelelee, straw-stuffed manikins representing the 
couple, through the streets, incensing them w'ith foul'SmeUing substances.’^ 

Bi^ad, which is of great ceremonial and religious importance in many 
aspects of Spanish life, plays a full mle in marriage rites. Its coremonial 
usages are legion: in parts of Old Castile small loaves arc placed on tlie 
altar during the wedding Mass, to serve as candlesticks, and at the follow¬ 
ing feast the goilfather offers bread and wine to anyone who comes to 
congratulate the new couple; in Carbia (Pontevedra) after the church 
ceremony the godmother distributes bread from her apron to all who stop 
her and request some; in Oviedo and Leon the bride invites guests to her 
wedding by leaving bread at then* homes. 

The botto (or rosea) is the equivalent of a wedding cake, a doughnut- 
shaped loaf elaborately decorated ^rith pastty' sugar, fruit, leaves, and 
unshelled eggs. The bride may keep a small piece of this, secure in the 
belief that as long as it lasts she and her husband will enjoy conjugal 
felicity. Sometimes the rosea is the object of a competition among the 
youths, such as a race, a dance, or a singing contest, Ldpea Mordn describes 
tJie corrida, de to rosea in l^n (1900, pp. SO-82). The moza del caldo 
carries the bread, shaped like a doll, to the church ceremony. After Mass 
the bride and her godmother sit on a wheat-strewn bench outside the girl's 
home, and pass out biscuit-sized loaves from a basket on the bride’s lap to 
all women who come. Then the moza dei caldo gives the bread doll to the 
godfather who, with the groom and other youths, journey to a near-by 
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jieki where they race. The winner receives the doll’s head as prize, and 
die body is broken in small pieces and distributed among the others. 

Wedding garments have feiw noteworthy aspects. In most of Spain, 
however warm the weather may be, die long bladk cape is the proper dress 
both for groom and male guests. Black likewise is the dominant note of 
the bride’s outfit, which usually includes a heavy pleated woolen skirt and 
a long'Slecved jacket. Often a shawl or mantilla is worn over the head 
or shoulders. 

In Inrgartera, when the bride returns from the church, her mother 
meets her at the door and removes her mantilla, replacing it with a hand¬ 
kerchief, which she ivill henceforth wear on her head to mark her as a 
married woman (Diaz Morales ld2S, p. 6), In the Bas4iue provinces until 
recent times married women always wore handkerchiefs on their heads as 
a sign of their status. Only unmarried girls would go bareheaded (Maria 
de Azkue 1935. p. 281). 

Elopement (rapto) as a recognized preliminary to marriage is not un¬ 
common in some parts of Spain. It is, in the first place, one fairly sure 
way to oveixome parentai objections to a match when other entreaties 
have failed. But sometimes clopments occur with the full con-sent and 
knowledge of parents: it is a way to avoid many expenses of the tradi¬ 
tional Avedding which often may mean near-bankruptcy for a family. In 
other cases, as in Ibiza and Murcia {particularly the Huerta and the Campo 
of Cartagena), long-established custom, as well as romantic and economic 
reasons, plays a part, and people of good family elope without attracting 
undue attention (NaA'arro 1901, pp. 125-129). 

Courting and marriage customs in Spain are lietter described than many 
other aspects of culture, so that it is possible to map several major 
"marriage" culture areas. One such area embraces Galicia, Asturias, the 
old kingdom of Leon. Old Castile, and to a lesser extent N^ew Castile, and 
C^ceres, which divides rather sharply from Badajoz, the southern province 
of Extremadura. This north-central ami northwest area may be called 
that of "maximum intensity” of courting and man-iage customs in the 
eense of whJe variety of practices, popular interest in marriage, family 
and neighbor participation, and the like. This is the region in AA'hich 
unmarried j^outiis are organizeil into more or less formal associations, and 
in which suitors from neighboring villages must pay an "entrance" to 
court a local girl. This is the region in which grooms formally say goodbye 
to their bachelor days by means of a baiuiuet tendered the other bachelors, 
and in which brides similarly entertain their girl friends. The paternal 
benediction is nearly uniA'ersal here, as contrasted to the more casual at¬ 
titude toAvard it in other parts of the country. The "yoke” over the 
shoulders of the kneeling couple is common, and bread in one ferm or 
another plays an important ceremonial role. A Mass of the dead in this 
area is a frequent part of the total church ritual. 

A subarea within this area appears to have its epicenter In Salamanca 
and to include Avith greater or lesser intensity CAcores, Zamora, Ledn. and 
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adjacent patls of Castile. Traits diaracteristic of this region include the 
custom of having baptismal godparents serve as wedding godparents {this 
also is true of Asturias, Galicia, and Valencia), of having tlie bride dance 
with each person who offers a gift {e,g., the apple dance, and the passing 
of monej' with teeth), of the utilization of moaos del caldo, who accompany 
bride and groom, of a race or dancing competition for the wedding bread 
(rosea), of the custom of maximum horseplay and abuse of bride and 
groom, such as keeping them apart during the first night, of yoking them 
to a plow and forcing them to plow a furrow, and of the crude aangria; and 
of the besamanos in which the priest's hands are kissed during the wedding 
service. 

Catalonia and Aragdn, in contrast to the regions just described, con¬ 
stitute an area of "low intensity" of marriage customs. Here, marriage 
godparents usually are lacking or are of slight importance, wefUling ban¬ 
quets are simpler, celebrations last Je^ time, and in general less interest 
is shown in the formal manifestations of w^eddings. These remarks are 
less true of the Pyrenees valleys w'hich. from the Basque provinces to the 
Mediterranean, have many colorful wedding customs, like that of the cere¬ 
monial moving of the household goods to the new* home, 

Andalusia and near-by areas in Badajoz, Ne\v Castile, and Murcia, con¬ 
stitute a third major area, with less well defined characteristics. This 
seems to be a region of "medium intensity" of customs. Celebrations are 
more elaborate than in the east, but genei-ally less so than in the north and 
west. Parents, and less often siblings, predominate as marriage god¬ 
parents (this is likewise true of much of Old Castile and Navarra), and 
the "general" Spanish wedding characteristics sketched above are more 
frequent than in the northeastern area. 

Comparisons and Comments 

Spanish courting and marriage customs in America reflect both informal 
and formal aspects of conquest culture. Forms of divination to determine 
who a girl's spouse will be, the prayers to San Aiitonio', the custom of 
serenades, and the use of guide-books to successful courtship in all prob¬ 
ability represent informally transmitted culture brought by conquistadors 
and later colonists. These customs presumably w'ere of no concern to the 
Church and were allowed to flouriali as harmless diversions. On the other 
hand, the mDre exuberant Spanisli forms of horseplay, like the sangria, 
must have seemed excessive to the Church, and the slight degree of such 
activity in America may reflect a successful campaign to discourage broad 
humor. 

The Spanish .American wedding ceremony itself, of coui-se, represents a 
part of the Church's obvious policy of propagating the sacraments in the 
New World, and hence represents formally transmitted culture. Conver¬ 
sion of the Indians required acceptance of the sacraments, and after 
l>aptism no activity preoccupied the clergy more than legal^^ing pre¬ 
existing unions and establishing new ones according to Church doctrine. 


in 
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The patterns of elopement and the use of go-betweens, common both in 
Spain and America, probably represent independent solutions to common 
problems, reinforced in man^' cases by actual diffusion of custom from 
the Old World to the New. 

Spanish courtship and marriage customs described in this chapter show 
much greater diversity than is found in Hispanic America, again reflect¬ 
ing the reduction pi'ocess that characterizes conquest culture, Among the 
Spanish customs that appear to be rare, or entirely lacking in America, 
may be mentioned the cofradias de soUeros and their associated activities, 
the mozo and moza de) caldo, the lamo of San Juan, highly stylized "ask¬ 
ing'’ ceremonies, the dadivas, the apple dance, the badgering of bride and 
groom on the wedding night, the sangda, and the tomaboda- If these 
traits are plotted on a map, it is found that they cluster in the northern 
and western areas of the country. From this it is reasonable to assume 
that this region has had little to do with determining courtship and mar¬ 
riage customs in America, On the other hand, the paucity of forms in 
eastern Spain indicates that that region, too, has not been instrumental 
in setting American patterns. 

Thus, through a process of elimination, it becomes apparent that the 
region of "medium intensity" of custom—Andalusia and near-by parts of 
Badajoz, Neiv Castile, and Murcia—have been most influential in America 
in the informally transmitted cultural categories. On the positive side, 
dowry patterns also support this conctusion. Although the dowry pattem 
has not been described in detail in America (except by the Biesanz for 
colonial times in Costa Rica, I9'i4, p. 47), it appears to have been an 
upper-class phenomenon, largely to the exclusion of the lower classes. 
Since in Alcald (CAdiz) dowries are only rarely given and little property 
changes hands until tlie parents’ death (Pitt-Rivers I&chI, p. 99), it looks 
as if America follows Andalusia with respect to this trait. 
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Notes 

'Jueves (ie Comadrea and Compailm is celebrated in Peru, Bolivia, Arsenti ha, 
Veneiuda, and perhaps ether «nintries as well (rj., Toer 1949, p. 214; Rlguberto 
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Paredes p. 208; Ambroaetti 1817, p. 188; Erminy Ariam^iidi £□.(!] 148459). 

1 hMY^ not encotiitter^ tbU celebrntion in Mexico. 

*SLinUar divinatorj techniques, on ihn same oecasinii, are fnunil In Spanish AmeiicB. 
In Venezuela a girl thmwa flnwers to a passerby; in Puerto Eko, a slipper on the end 
of a Atring. In either cm?, the name of the mafi involved la that of the futuie spouae 
{Olivares Fignoitw 1948, p, lB6>,i 

*This technique also U known in America. Three lemons are used in Venecnela, 
and three potatoes in Chile and Cuba (ibid., p. 154)« 

*Thi»« forma of divination likewise are common in Hispanic AmoHea, as in Peru 
(Toor 1848> p- ai7) and BoUvia (Rigoberto Paredes 1920* p. 207)* 

•Mirror divination is reported for Venezuela by Olivares Figueroa {1&49, p. iSd). 
In Temuco {Chib) In 1952 infortnanio told me of aimiiar water-and-mirror dlvination. 

* Starr describes coscinoEUAJicy In Gundalajam < Mexico! to answer love iiueetions 
and find stolen objects (1899^ pp. 104-105). 

’The same lack of ceremony ia found in Mexico; the Mendoxaa describe how, when 
questions are unansweredp the saint may be hung upside down^ often in a wet! {1852, 
p. 455) . 

" Aceorditig to the Ooapel of Mark (11:3.^14, 2D-2£> Christ cursed a Og tree which 
be found without fruit when he wrlahed to ant* whereupon St withered away at its poots- 
Also, in Spain it is popularly believed that Christ's cross was made of fig wood and 
that Judaa hanged himself from a dg tree+ For any or all of those reasons, the dg tree 
ia considered in Spain to be iw/osto, **cursed," its shade dangerous and Its vrpt>d uselcsa, 
(Yet the frultp of eouraop is eaten). The San Juan Jig ramo is cotnmon in many parts 
of the country as a sign of disdain. 

“This advice carries over to America; in Taintiunuim, although the sayiag is un¬ 
known* Tuesday is considered a poor day to marryp for the couple wili be martyrs aU 
thoir livoB (from Afarfes) (Foster 1949a, p+ 251). 

’"Emilio Jlmdnea <1827, pp. 225-224) describes the cencerrada In the Dominican 
Kepublic; It probably has been wminon in well hispaniciaed ATOas in Spanish America. 


ClIArTBK Hit 


THE RITUAL OF DEATH 

In Spanish America 


HE basic social and spiritual patterns for coping with death stem 



from Catholic dogma and ritua], ami for this reason they show 


a high degree of homogeneity in aU the area. The sacrament of ex¬ 
treme unction is administered whenever possible to a dying person. A 
velorio (**n'ake”) is held the night of a death, and usually on the next day 
the body is buried in a locally made wooden casket. A luwem,, or prayer 
meeting, is held at the home of the deceased on the nine following evenings. 
Children are believed to die without sin, and hence go straight to heaven 
without passing through purgatory. They are therefore called angelitas 
("little angels"). Formerly Uieir death was the occasion for rejoicing, 
and singing and dancing occurred at their wake. In village Spanish 
America, at least, formal testaments are rare, and property is passed from 
one generation to the next following death according to local customary 
as well AS national law. 


In Spain 


As in Spanish America, of course, the Church has set the basic outlines 
of funerary procedures. Within these limits there are many local varia¬ 
tions an<l customs, some of which are superstitious and folkloric, deriving 
from earlier pagan European rites rather than being Catholic in origin. 

When death is foreseen but not imminent, arrangements are made for 
communion and extreme unction. The former is administered to the sick 
who, it is feared, may not recover. Then, if there is a turn for the worse, 
a rush call is sent to the priest to administer extreme unction, as is also 
done when a person is ginvely injured or struck with sudden serious illness. 
A crucifix is placed in the hands of the dying pci-son. and a candle—fi^ 
quenlly called de Jtieves Santo because it was lighteil at the altar on 
Maundy Thursday—is set at the bedside. In some villages impending 
death is announceil by the toque do ogonm tolling of church bells; in others 
the bells do not toll until death has occurred, CusUtmarily the pattern of 
tolling indicates whether the deceased w'as nude or female. 

Klembers of the family are spared the pain of preparing the body for the 
wake and interment. Friends or felloir-members of burial societies wash 
the corpse, dothe it in its best garments, close the eyes, fold the hands on 
the chest, and place candles at the four comers of the bier. After a wake, 
which lasts part or all of the night, the funeral procession assembles. The 
priest comes to the house, responses are chanted, and the cortege sets off. 
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Usuallv the path includes a stop at the church door for a brief ceremony, 
and sometimes it includes a Mass known as d^l mtet'po presente, i.e., with 
the body lying at the church door, in contrast to a subsequent Mass of the 
Dead when the body is not present. Women often do not accompany the 
procession to the cemetery. Burial customarily occurs within twenty-four 
hours, except In large cities wiiere embalming is possible. 

Formerly, except for the wealthy, bodies frequently were w’rapped in a 
sheet for burial, but during the past fifty years it has beenme customaiy 
to buiy in a wooden coffin. After the interment the paity returns to the 
home of the deceased, where the priest says a few final responses before 
he depails. Friends and relatives remain, often to be fed, and at this time 
or during the procession alms may l>e given to the poor. During each of 
the nine following nights friends and relatives drop by to pray for the 
soul of the depai-ted, and on the nintli the novena, or final period of prayer, 
is held. 

Surviving relatives pass through a period of mourning, which is more 
severe for women, and especially for widows, than for men, Masses for 
the soul of the deceased are arranged with the priest, and on the first anni¬ 
versary of the death a final service may be held. Family participation in 
the traditional rites of All Souls’ Day are more marked in the year follow¬ 
ing the death of a member. 

Such, in outline, are the patterns which emerge from a comparison of 
traditional Spanish funeran* customs. The variations around this theme 
are numerous; when viewed historically, they show ovolutionary tenden¬ 
cies, genei'ally tow,'ird greater simplicity. The elaborate funeral banquets of 
northeim Spain (described below) and the lavish distribution of bread 
are now almost entirely things of the past. Mourning is less rigorous, and 
the paid -weepers, the tlorcmas, and the singing and dancing at children's 
funerals, have now disappeared. All Soul's Day observances are more 
restrained than formerly. The customs here described arc. for the most 
part, characteristic of the rural Spanish village of about the year 1900, 
a time vi^hen a richness of custom still prevailed which no longer exists. 
Of cO'Urse, many of the individual customs and beliefs continue to be found 
today, especially in small and isolated communities. 

Althougli a decision to call the priest to administer extreme unction or 
communion to a sick person is based largely on obvious physiological symp¬ 
toms, popular belief recognizes a numlwr of signs of impending death. 
The importance attached to these presages varies according to whetiier all 
members of the family are in good health, or whether someone is already 
seriously ill. Omens most widely known, and taken as a sign of impending 
death, include the noctuimal hooting of an owl or the croaking of other 
birds, the crowdng of a hen in the fashion of a cock, howling of dogg at 
night, the breaking of mirrors or the falling of pictures from walls, inex¬ 
plicable taps or poundings on walla or furniture, or the mysterioua opening 
and dosing of doors. In Antlalusia it is believed that San Pascnal Bailon 
will warn people of approaching death if they previously have entrusted 
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tlieir souls to Kim and prayed to him every day. Thus, when a person who 
has made this compact hears three knocks on the family storage chest, Ive 
knows the time has come to make such personal arrangements for death 
as seem indicated. 

A death room is usually crowded with weeping relatives, friends, mem¬ 
bers of the burial society to which the dying person belongs, and even 
curious passet‘sby. Many people believe that the soul must struggle to leave 
the body rnul that bystanders may help the sufferer “to die easily^ by pray¬ 
ing and aspersing holy water. The blessing of the godmother or godfather 
is pailiculai'ly important to alleviate the suffering of a child and to speed 
the tiny soul on its way,^ The conception of the soul as having material 
substance is indicated by the occasional custom of facilitating its departure 
from the room by mechanical means. Among the Basques a loof tile is 
often removed from the 1 * 0001 . of the dying person (Barandiarin iSdS, p. 
4‘13) and in many places windows and doors are opened wide (Thalamas 
1931, p. 43). Cabal reports that in Asturias lighted candles may 1>e placed 
in open windows so the departing soul will lie sure of Oieexit (1928, p. 72). 
Since a high proportion of rural deaths wei-e unattended by doctors, it was 
customal*)- to determine whether breathing had stopped by holding a mir- 
lor or lighted candle close to the face of the corpse. If the mirror failed to 
cloud and the flame burned steadily, it was taken as a sign that life had 
indeed departed. 

In small villages the death of an adult is a matter of importance to 
everyone. The old-fashioned toque de agonia tolling of church bolts to an¬ 
nounce impending death has largely died out, but the tie niiter/c death 
tolling continues. In both, the number and combination of strokes indicate 
the sex of the dead or dj-ing. Usually groups of thi*ee quick strokes an¬ 
nounce male deaths and pairs of strokes female deaths. But common 
patterns for men and women respectively are groups of l.^ and 13. 13 and 
It, 11 and 9, 9 and 7. or 7 and o, and still other combinations are known. 
Death of a priest is announced by adding several strokes to the normal male 
pattern. 

The (“shrouiling") of a corpse is cai'ried out as quickly 

as possible after death so that stiffening limbs will not make it unduly 
difficult to arrange the body. Formerly corpses wore shrouded in a large 
white ni-orfa/a. Today, more commonly, a married person is dressed in 
his best clothing, which is usuall.v black and often may have been his wed¬ 
ding garments. Jn parts of Catalonia shoes are left off the corpse in the 
belief that the deceased, if shod, would return to its home to annoy the 
survivors (Violant 1949, p. 306). Children and teenagers are dressed in 
white, a sign of purity, and a palm frond, the ssTnbol of virginity, is pJaceil 
in the coffin lieside unman'ied youths. The hands of the corpse arc usually 
crossed on the chest, and a crucifix, rosar)', or a copy of the imki <tc lea 
cruxnde^. a small booklet in which are set forth the indulgences conceded 
by the Popes to those who undertoook the crusades, is placed in them. 
Not infrequently the lower jaw is tied with a handkerchief, in the store- 
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otyped fashion of a sufferer from mumps, so the mouth wiJl not gape open. 
Almost always the eyes are closed, if death has not already done this, 
because of the near-universal belief that Uie open eye of a corpse calls to 
death another member of the family. 

Since embaSming is not customary in villages, hot weatlier may cause 
the corpse to bloat. Several magical or mechanical devices are believed to 
ai'rest this process, of which the most common is the pJacing of a heavy 
flatiron on the stomach. In Santander wax is place<l in the navel, and in 
various places a plate of unground salt is placed on the stomach. Open 
scissors, ci-ossed swords, or shai-p objects on the stomach are also used in 
many villages. 

A house in which death has occurred is given visible evidence of the 
event though a customary symbol or symbols. Often this symbolism in¬ 
volves keeping one of the double front doom (found on most Spanish 
houses) tightly tloaed, while its companion is left slightly ajar. If the 
deceased belonged to a burial society, the standartl of the organization will 
be piaced beside the door. Occasionally black curtains are hung at balconies 
and windows. 

Specific acts are sometimes tiiought necessaiy for the well-being of 
sui-vjvors. Formerly among the Basques the straw mattress on which 
death took place was burned at a crossroad. In Navas del .Madrono 
(Caceres)' all tlie water in a house is thrown into the street as soon as a 
person dies. It is thought that the departing soul bathes in this water to 
appear before God in a dean ami pure state and that if a survivor drinks 
the water he will inadvertently acquire the sins of the depai'ted. 

The wake may be held either in the room where the corpse lies or in an 
adjoining room. In earlier years the body waa extended on the floor or 
on a table, but today it is more common to leave it in bed or to place it 
in the coHin. The nature and intensity of the wake depend in part on geo¬ 
graphical area. In southern ajirl southeastern Spain it is "Irish" in style, 
being a social event where liquor flows freely. In the north the wake is 
more restrained, with prayers and eulogies of the departed. If the deceased 
belonged to a burial society, two members are named to stand guard all 
night, while the other members will come for only a part of the time. In 
some villages paid women specialists lead prayers at wakes. For moumers 
who remain any length of time it is customary to serve such refreshments 
as bread, chocolate, and coffee, in addition to liquor. AlthougJi ostentation 
is not particularly a part of wakes there is an amusing custom in the moun¬ 
tains of Palencia where the bones of a chicken—presumaldy those of the 
fowl that nourished the deceased in his last hours—are placed in a con¬ 
spicuous place in the room, so that visitoi-s will know that death did not 
occur because of lack of attention on the part of the family. 

The wakes of young children differ considerably from those of adults. 
Accordingto Catholic dogma the^' die without mortal sin. and so go directly 
to heaven to become angels without passing through pu^gatorJ^ Hence, 
the death of an angellto, in spite of the personal and selfish grief of the 
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paierktSp is an occSL&ioh for rejoicing. Formefly to show their happiness 
friends and relativeSp and particularly young people, gathered with guitars 
and castanetSp to sing and dance through the nighL This haile de 
j[/€iitos was particularly characteristicp at least in recent historic timesp of 
the Mediteri-anean littoral from Caatellon south to Murciap of Extre¬ 
madura, and of the Canary Islands (Altamira 1905, p. 22). Earlier it 
probably existed in more of southern and central Spain, as remnaTits of 
customs indicate. For examplep at the turn of the ccntuiy in many villages 
in Segovia the body of a child of less tlian seven years of ago was accom¬ 
panied in the funeral procession with the gay music of drum and flute 
(Vergara 1909, p. 41), and in Perelld (Tarragona) upon the return from 
the cemetery the mourners went to the town plaza where they dance<l with 
members of the bereaved family (Casas Caspar 1947, p. 351). 

In Viaj& por Espaiia the gieat French Hispanist Baron Clmrles Davil- 
lier describes a dance of a "little angeV' he witnessed, in company with 
Gustave Dor^, in Jijona (Alicante) in the 1860'a. 

On^ dny we witataaed a ftaneral ceremony In Jtjom in which, to oar irrt^at AAtonish- 
ment, the visitors diUiced the jota. We were ps^in^ aiongr a deserted street when we 
heard the fmn /row of a guitar acconipanied by the sharp tonv of the baiuliijrri* and 
thi? clickinif of cutanet^. We jiashed hsch the hulf-open door of a house ef workers, 
exjpecting to fall into the mEdst of a woddinR;- 

... It was a fureraL In the back of the roam we made out, fstretched on a table 
tovered with n robe^ u girl of five or six years dteeaed as if for a fiesta. Her he4idH 
adorned with, a crown of omiige blOfleofiiBi rested on a pillow. We thought at first that 
sht was flieepingp but upeu seeing a glass foil of Holy Water beside her and the four 
great tapers which burned at the comers of the tablOi wp understood that the poor 
creature was dead-, A young woman—-the mother^ they told tis—waa seated beside her 
daughter, we^pin^ unt^mintidly. 

But the remainder of the picture contrasted singularly with this scene of sorrow. 
A young man and a young womanp dressed in the festive costume of Valencian workers, 
danced the gayest jota imaginable^ accompanying Lhemselves with caalanets, while the 
musiciana and guests formed a ehoms aroimtl theta, animating them by singing and 
clapping their hands. 

It was dl^cult to comprehemi this rejoicing aJongstde the gnef p- 4E4>. 

Doi^^s act^nmpajiying drawng shows the child wrapped iti a sheet oti the 
table, illuminated by four enormous candles. Ttxe mother sits with bowed 
head, vvhile the musiciana in a comer play for the dancers and chorus. 

The bade de los angelitos has almost, if not entirely, died out in modem 
Spain, although we were told that in El Visa del Alcor (Sevilla) it did not 
disappear until about 1916 and that in Alhama (Murcia) it occurred oc¬ 
casionally up to the time of the Civil War of 1936-39^-^ 

The morning after the wake the priest goes to the home of the deceased 
and the funeral cortege forms. Responses are said and the group sets out on 
its short journey. When it w'as customary to bury in a shroud rather than 
a coffin, a communal litter, maintained by the church or a burial society, 
ivas used to cariy corpses to Oic graveyard* Sometimes also a body wms 
carried in a communal coffin, loaned to the family for the event and recov¬ 
ered at the edge of the grave, where the body was removed and interred in 
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its shroud alone> Communal litters and coflins partictilarijr characterized 
Old Castile and the Old Kingdom of Ledn. 

Married adults noimally are buried in black wooden coffins, which are 
sealed before the departure from the house. Children, unmarried youths, 
and priests are carried in white coffins, usually left uncovered until the 
moment of lowering into the grave. Almost always a corpse is removed 
from the house feet first and carried in this position to the cemetei'y* 
except for priests, who travel head fii'sL In southern Spain and in towns 
and cities women customarily do not go to tlve cemetery. In central and 
northern Spain they ai'e much more apt to accompany the cortege. Black 
clothing is expected of all mourners: the cape for men and a black dress 
and mantilla for women. Men usually walk bai*eheaded in the procession, 
except in the north and northwest, where they w'ear hats. In all Spain 
when a funeral procession passes, it is customarj' for men to i*emove their 
liats and for W’omeii to kneel. 

Paid professional mourners, called /foronas or planiderm, were found 
in conservative parts of Galicia, Cdceres, Old Castile, and the Pj-renees 
valleys until the l>eginning of the present century. These women, dressed 
in old and dirty clotliing, accompaniefl the burial procession, loudly lament¬ 
ing the departure of the deceased, eulogizing his good qualities, overlooking 
his not-so-good characteristics, and otherwise lending eclat to the occasion. 
In Galicia the number of plahideras indicated social position.^ 

Formerly it was customary to caiTj- a corpse to the church for the Mass 
of the Dead, but tile introduction of the body inside the ediheo proper was 
prohibited by law in the latter half of the nineteenth century. Today for 
more ostentatious “first-dass” funerals the corpse remains at the chui'ch 
door for the Mass Imisa del cuerpo presente), and for simpler "second- 
class" and "third-class" ceremonies it is simply rested briefly at the door 
for responses before the group continues to the cemetery.■* .411 processions 
pause for A p05sa is any spot where a stop is made for tlie priest 

to pray, and is also the act of stopping itself. Stone or wooden crosses 
sometimes mark pyzas along well-traveled routes to graveyards, but an 
improvised stop may be made by resting the coffin on a table, covered 
with a black doth, which has been set up for the purpose. Since the priest 
must be paid for each such atop, the numljer of pozas is a mark of the 
economic position of the family and of the number and generosity of the 
deceased’s friends. 

Customary usage determines the orientation of the gi'ave, (n noi'th and 
northwest Spain the body is usually interred witJi the feet tow'ard the 
church, so that the corpse may "look" at the temporal focus of salvation, 
l^ess commonly, feet are toward the east, toward the cemeterj' gate, or 
awa.v from the village. Whatever the local pattern, priests are buried in 
the opposite direction so that they “face” their parishioners. Rites in the 
cemetery aie simple. The priest chants a few responses, the assembled 
group murmurs the replies, and the body is lowered into the grave. Mourn- 
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ets oft^n throw a hanclftil of earth on the coffin, ftrat kissing the dirt or 
making" the sign of the cro^ss with it. 

In early times graveyards were adjacent to the church, and in some 
small villages where population gi'owth has been slight they continue to be- 
In the Basque provinces villagers were buried inside the church well into 
Uie eighteenth century ^ the custom was pitahibited by law in 1787. This 
practice led to the cutrent custom in which the head woman of each family 
has a particular spot on the floor where she and her small children go for 
Mass- This himlni in a real sense is the family tomb, for beneath it Me 
earlier generations of her or her husband's family. At her she 

keeps one or more t^dcros, small wooden boaj'ds with short legs on each 
side around which ai'C wrapped yarddong tapei^* which may be slowly 
unwound as they are burned in honor of the deaii or at other religious 
observances. 

After a burial villagers rettirn to the home of the deceased to extend 
sympathy to the survivors. The bereavexl family thanks its friends and 
repays them for their services by offering them a repast of bread and wine. 
Coloma describes this act as it was carried out in Palencia a generation 
ago. Two candleSn an image of Christy a jar of wine, and loaves of bread 
were placed on a table set in front of the house. As the priest led responses 
and iSaid prayers, the guests paid him by depositing small coina on the 
table. Then a member of the family gave the priest a piece of bread, and 
afterwai'ds passed bread to all the guests, while another member went 
with the wdne from guest to guests each of whom offered a simple toast 
such aa "May we all reunite in heaven,” "To the health of the deceased," 
or say the same” {Cotoma 1930). 

In extreme northem Spain, from Galicia to the Mediterranean, this 
simple repast at one time became a gluttonous banquet, often ser\ ed in 
the church sacristy and attended by priests from neighboring viMages as 
well as by local mou rners, A description from the mountains of Santander* 
presumably during the second half of the eighteenth century, describes 
such a rctmion. Following the burial of an impoi'tant person twenty or 
thirty priests assembled around a large catafalque. After the religious 
ceremony priests and important mourners passed to the sacristy where they 
ate cheese* bread, cake* and vrine. A table was sot up at the door of the 
church and simpler refreshments were passed out to people of lesser 
category (l..asaga y Larreta 1934) * 

Bread and wine may also be offered to guests at other times besides the 
return from the cemeteiy. In the mountainous region of Eecerrea (Lugo) 
a woman emerges from the house of death just before the cortege sets out 
and gives bread and wine to all guests* who are expected to respond by 
paying the priest for pos&as on the way to the gi'aveyard. In FoiTArey 
(Pontevedra) several women march ahead of the coffin, cartydng baskets 
of bread and skins of wine. After the interment* tlie paid mourners seat 
themselves around the grave to enjoy the provender, which is their pay¬ 
ment (Garoia Ftamos 1912, p. 21). Sometimes the statutes of burial so- 
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cieties specify that each ineniber who attends a funeral is entitled to 
receive a certain quantity of bread and wine from Wie family. 

The custom of offerinif bread and wine to friends who come to a funeral 
is closely a*ssociated with that of offering' alms to the poor of the village, 
Whether the recipient is a friend or beggar, he is being repaid for services. 
The former pays the priest for responses, and the tatter offers, at the 
very least, prayers for the soul of the dead, Marcos de Sande gives an 
example from Casar tie Ciceres), where a wealthy family will ask 
fifty poor people to march in the cortege, each carr>'ing a candle. At the 
close of the ceremony each of th^ oeteros is given two pesetas (1950, p, 
140). In San Feli'u tie Guixois (Gerona) food was carried to the cemetery 
in baskets and was distributed to the assembled poor after the interment. 
The custom of giving food or money to the poor appears to lie, and to have 
been, more important in northern Spain than in t!ie south. 

Traditionally, during funeral sen-ices and sometimes at subsequent 
Maases offerings of bitad and food, and usually of urine also, were made in 
tlu* church. Regardless of how tliey were made, these offerings were con¬ 
sidered a contribution to the priest, who might keep all, divide with other 
church personnel, or give to the poor. In Leon and Old Castile it was com¬ 
mon to place the offering on the catafalque at the misa del cuerpo presente. 
In other places each person attending the service, as he advanced to kiss 
tlie stole during the offering, deposited his bread in a basket beside the 
priest. Food offerings were probably at one time common in all Spain, not 
only for funerals but for church sen’ices in general. But the custom seems 
to have peraiate<l longest in the north. Few traces remain in Andalusia 
and the south, and we found none at all in the Levante. 

Usually during each of the nine nights following the burial relatives and 
a few friends gather in the home of the deceased for prayers, and on the 
ninth day a novena is held or a Mass Is said. 

Subsequent remembrances of the dead are observed, in many places, on 
the anniversaty of the death, and, of course, in all Spain on the days of 
All Souls and All Saints. Vergara dcscrilies how in small villages in Sego¬ 
via during the fii'st year a member of the family each day came to the spot 
on the floor corresponding to the ancient family tomb and centred it with 
a black doth, on which were placed lighted candles and a piece of bread. 
After Mass the priest went to the tomb to pray a response, and the relative 
then gave him the bread and a small coin (1909, p. 49). In parts of Sala¬ 
manca at the end of a year a bereaved family placed a white doth on the 
floor of the church and on it a smaller black one. A candle w'as placed at 
each of the four comers, and on the doth a loaf of bread and a jar of wine 
were laid; or. If the family was wealthy, a fanega or two of wheat was 
substituted for the bread. 

The length and intensity of the mourning period varj' with the relation¬ 
ships involved, with the part of the country, and perhaps also with the 
social classes concerned, A state of mourning Is indicated publicly by 
signs in the house, by dress, and by actions. In southern Spain, where it 
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is customarj' periodically to whitew'aah the exterior of the house, this is not 
done, and the facade becomes dirty and streaked. Pictures and mirrors 
are draped with black or turned face against the wall, and Howm and 
other decorations are removed from their customary places. Brilliant 
objects are thought to show poor taste, so polished copper kettles and other 
bright ornaments are removed or allowed to be blackened by kitchen smoke. 

Widows must follow much stricter rules than others. Often their period 
of intense mourning lasts four or five years, during the first of which they 
do not leave the house. Their costume is black, and even in the hottest 
weather they cover their head with a heavy cloth. In some places they wear 
a second heavy skirt, reversed, in such fashion that it may be thrown up 
behind over their heads and faces in the manner of a shawl, almost com¬ 
pletely hiding their features. In the Cerro de Anddvalo region (Huelva) 
restrictions were particularly severe. Widows were expected to keep their 
hair cut short, for life, if they were middle-aged or over, or for three years, 
if they were younger. For a year they could not sit on chairs, and ms de 
use of small round cane stools known as redondeUs, They were not sup¬ 
posed to think of eating. To show their disdain for food they cooked in 
tiny pots which, however, must have been filled to the brim, for a common 
saying in the area, to describe something filled to overflowing. Is eshf 
eomo oUa de vintia, “thafs like a widow's pot," Widows were supposed to 
make no noise, a custom carried to the point where, when kitchen duties 
required the use of the mortar for grinding, the woman was expected to 
disappear under the bed to execute the task. 

Particularly among the Basques death and moumiug rites involve do¬ 
mestic animals. When a farm otmer dies, a survivor knocks on the bee¬ 
hives and says, “Little bees, little bees, make wax; your master has died 
and needs light in the church." Cattle are also informed of a death, and 
if tiiey are lying down, they are forced to stand up in respect (Maria de 
Askue 19i35, p, 222). In Tarragona and Huesca belts worn by animals are 
removed when the owner dies (Casas Caspar 1M7, p. 36S). In parts of 
eastern Spain mules and burros sometimes have black silk ornaments 
added to their trappings to indicate death in the owner's family. 

Various superstitions are associated with the soul and with death. From 
Galicia and Asturias comes a particularly rich harvest of such beliefs. 
Here shooting stars are said to be the souls of persons who are dying, 
Soub of the dead are thought to travel in whirlwinds, and to guard against 
harm the person who secs one crosses him-self. It is believed that souls 
return to their homes to warm themselves by the fire at night; therefore, 
to avoid pushing them unceremoniously into the fire or out the door, one 
never sweeps at night. A child should not sleep white a corpse is being 
remoTi'ed from the house; othenvise it may not w'ake up. In parts of Gni i ^dn 
the first chick of a brood is offered to the priest, for the souls of the dead 
of the family. The custom is general in Spain of erecting a cross at the 
site of a violent death, and traditionally the passerby is expected to throw 
a pebble at its foot, murmuring a short piayer as he does so. 
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Burial societies or religious brotlierhwids kno^v7l as eof radios or Iiej-niaw* 
dades continue to play important religious, social, and economic roles in 
the rites of death. Modem burial societies, although descended from the 
Medieval sodality system, appear to Jiave their imme<iiate roots in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. A burial sitciety, to which a member 
makes small weekly or monthly pajments, underwrites all or part of the 
costs of the funeral and pays for one or more Masses of the Dead, Sur¬ 
viving meml>ers help witii the burial and the anwgring of the body, accom¬ 
pany the funeral procession to the grave, and attend the M ake and novcna, 
Thecofradia is thus economic, in that it is a mutual aid society; it is social, 
in that in time of grief and trial the friends of the suiwivors help to relieve 
them of as much work as jrossible; and it is religious, in that provision is 
made for the well-being of the dead in after life, 

These societies are characteristic of all Spain, though perhaps their in¬ 
tensity^ is somewhat less in the east and south, and their activities are 
most marked north of the Guadarramas. The names most commonly found 
today arede la Vera Crus ("of the True Cross") and de tea Anfjnaa ("of 
the Souls”), although other names are often encountered, such as de la 
Pas ("of the Peace”) and del Sastrado Coj-azdn. tie Jesus ("of the Saered 
Heart of Jesus”) 

Spanish cemeteries varj' in foim, paiticularly betM'een the north and the 
south. Traditionally, in cities and towns, and in villages in the south, peo¬ 
ple arc buried in wall niches or, if they are Mealthy, in pantheons. By 
paying a large sum a family may buy a niche permanently, but with greater 
frequency a niche is bought for five years, after which the bones are re¬ 
moved and deposited on Uie bone pile or, if the family wishes and is able to 
continue small payments, the coi-psc will be left unmolested. Because of 
the gi-eat age of many cemeteries it is almost impossible to dig a new grave 
without turning up skulls and long Ijones of previous interments. Little 
feeling seems to be attached to these, and they are tossed back into the 
grave when it is filled up. Since most graves ara marked only by a wooden 
cross—or at best an iron one—the exact site is covei'ed over and lost after 
a few yeai's. And, since cemeteries are almost invariably availed, it is dif¬ 
ficult to expand beyond these limits. 

In northwestern Spain as far south as Old Castile skulls and long bones 
were often embedded in cemetery' walls or over the gate, on which inscrip¬ 
tions not infrequently u-ere placed. Thus, in Tudanca (Santander) the 
passerby was reminded that “Thus fai-, vanity; from here on, eternity," 
while in Lierganes, in the same province, one was asked to ponder that 
"From nothing we have come, and to nothing we return; God MiU sentence 
us, according to wliat we merit." Among the folk, cemeteries are consid¬ 
ered good places to avoid at night. Will-o’-the-wiap lights, said to be par¬ 
ticularly common in cemeteries, are popularly referred to as almas en pena, 
"souls in purgatory." 

On the death of adults, provision must be made for the inheritance of 
property. The legal and popular rules that govern the distribution of pri- 
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vate property foIloM'ing the death, of the owner reflect marked geogi-aphitaJ 
diffei-ences in concepts of family structure and relationships. The biggest 
differences are tixose between the northernmost tier of old kingdoms, from 
Galicia to Catalonia, as contrasted to Old Castile and the lands to the south, 
repopulated by Castilians, where Castilian law prevailed. In tliese latter 
areas equal division of property between all children, including daughtei-s, 
is the rule. This tends towai-d a fractioning of land into uneconomic units 
which, Iiowevej', as Pitt*Kivere recently has pointed out for a pai-t of Anda¬ 
lusia, is counterbalanced by a process of agglomeration in which the more 
successful farmei-s buy up the small, uneconomic plots of othei's. Since a 
real love of the land as such is lacking in these town-life-orientcd people, 
there appears to lx; no strong desire to keep a particular piece of land in 
the family generation after generation < 11)5-1, p. 4G). 

Fractioning of land is in reality not 90 pronounced as tlte inheritance 
system would seem to indicate. Among the upper classes, marke<l generally 
by fewer children, careful marriages, including those between cousins, 
facilitate tiie maintenance of family properties over the generations, and 
pi'omote the toffwhich characterizes Andalusia (Pltt-Rivers 1954, 
pp. 79, 102-104), Consefjuently, at best the lower-class family has little 
permanency as a property-owning institution, anti most of these families 
aie landless. Local values favor the nuclear family, aixd property laws and 
mores are not sufficiently strong to place a premium on larger functional 
units. 

In Andalusia propei ty is usually not transferred until the owner’s death. 
In other parts of tlie country' some or all of the father’s holdings may be 
dividefl while he still lives. In Segovia formerly it was common for an ag¬ 
ing father to distribute his property among his children in equal shares, 
following Castilian law. Vergara says that by the beginning of tlie twen¬ 
tieth century this sy'stem was being modified, primarily because of the 
failure of the heirs to recognize the traditional responsibility of looking 
after old and landless parents (1999, pp. 38-S9). AJtamira found a similar 
situation in Alicante: custom dictated that the father, when old, divide the 
land among his children, reserving a small pension or proportion for his 
maintenance, but frequently filial obligations were ignored, with consequent 
suffering for the parents (1905, pp. 20-22). 

An interesting variation of the usual inheritance pattenia occurs in the 
Huerta de JIureia; the youngest son inherits the family home and such 
property as may still remain with the parents. Huiz-Funes explains this 
as a function of the father’s having given dowries and additional property 
to the older children as they married and moved away, ivhile the youngest 
son, remaining to care for the old people, is rewarded in this wav (19ie 

pp. 66-68). 

The traditional family' communal or corporate concept of property in 
northern Spain is in marked contrast to the patterns just describ^. Vari¬ 
ous Spanish writers, stimulated by I.,ePlay, have described the oompoiiifl 
prt/tepa and the similar families of Navarra. Aragfm, and Catalonia (e,g., 
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AguiJera y Arjona 1916; Garcfa Ramos 1909, 1912; Lez6n 1903 h The os¬ 
tensible function of such an arrangement, even thougli the results suggest 
it is not very effective, is to maintain the family property in units of a 
size that can be effectively exploited. In the Galician compania one son, or 
occasionally a daughter, is elected by the father to receive the home and 
the major share of the properties. The passing of the estate to the heir, 
the petriicio, is accomplished in one of two ways: by testament at the death 
of the donor, and by capittiUieitmes ntatrimaniales, at the time of the mar¬ 
riage contract. In the latter case it is agreed that, following marriage of 
the heir, the fatlier will gradually withdraw from the active management 
of home and farm, and the petriicio will assume corresponding respoitsibili- 
ties. The heir is obligated to care for his parents during their lifetimes, 
eating with them at una mvtma mesa y manteles, i,e,, at the same table, 

All unmarried siblings live in the paternal home, and siblings of both 
sexes receive a dowry from the family holdings when they mari'y. In parts 
of Galicia the petrucio is required to take back and maintain any of his 
sisters who, for any reason, finds hei'self without means of support In 
more rigid forms of the uompahfa married sons with tticir children con¬ 
tinue to live in the family home and to work for the tonunon good in forms 
that Ixave been compared to the Slavic zadruga. {Lezon 1903, p, 67 >. 

The passing of an estate to a favored heir at the time of the marriage 
contract is also traditional in Navarra. Following matTiage the principal 
heir and hU wife live in the home of the father who, although no longer 
legal owner, has the right to manage the pivperty and enjoy the usufruct 
as long as he wishes. Then, as in Galicia, as the parents grow older, they 
little by little pass the responsibility and decision-making on to the heir 
and his wife. Unmarried siblings continue to live in the family home and 
to w'ork for the economic good of the group (Yaben 1916, pp. I"i2). The 
heir, the hereu, by virtue of his position enjoys special consideration; he 
is expected to work less than the more unfortunate children and is allowed 
to spend more time in hunting and other diversions. The unmarried broth¬ 
ers who continue working in the family home never enjoy full social adult¬ 
hood until and unless they marry and set up their own homes. They do not 
attend village council meetings, are never elected to public office, and do 
not represent the family upon any important occasions (Vjolant 1949, pp, 
319-320). Although the heir usually is the eldest son, the father has com¬ 
plete freedom in making a choice, and may even select a daughter. 

In Upper Aragdn and much of Catalonia similar inheritance systems 
prevail. The hereu or pwltilto is nanied in the marriage contract, but the 
parents retain control of the land and its profits for as long as they wish. 
The remaining sons and daughters are entitled by law to a dowry, but 
the estate remains essentially intact when pas.sed along to the principal 
heir (de ]a Fuente 1921. pp. 27-28, 42-44. B8-60). In tl\e Upper Ampurdftn 
{Gerona) when, because of the lack of a son, a daughter was named 
heir, her husband assumed the family name in order to maintain the 
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line, publicly stating in the written marriage agreement that he weuld 
do so <Violant 1949, p. 3£G>. 

In the Balearic Islands tlie heir is usually but not always the eldest 
son. He remains in the family home, gradually taking over rights and 
duties from his father, who continues to live in the same house. Younger 
brothers consciously or unconsciously attribute a certain superiority and 
respect to the heir although, according to Navarro, dishonesty and quar¬ 
reling about the family patrimony aj>e by no means uncommon (1901, 
pp. 142-146). 

The use of written or verbal forms in disposing of property, either in 
marriage contracts or testaments, is a function of the degree of sophisti- 
cation of the testator. Often in small villages the priest traditionally 
listens to the donor as he expresses his will and is the hnal judge in carry¬ 
ing out its provisions. On other occasions notaries prepare elaborate 
atatemonts. Lopes Moran describes the proceedings in La Cabrera (Leon). 
The elderly or sick man called for the priest, schoolteacher, or whoever 
“best understood the pen” to record his verbal wishes. Once the will waa 
written, five neighbors were called in, and in a loud voice the writer read 
the conditions, to which the testator indicated hia approval. Then the 
witnesses signed the document, were given a glass of wine, excused 
themselves, and withdrew, to return only at the time of the execution 
of the will (1900, pp, 2D4-206). 

Hoyos Siinz and Hoyos Sancho (1947, p. 366) suggest that three major 
areas of death practices may be marked out in Spain, and my ol>3erva- 
tions confinn theirs. These three areas generally correlate with those 
pointed out for courtship and marriage customs (pp. 139-140). In the 
north, in a region extending from Galicia through the Old Kingdom of 
lje6n. Old Castile, the Basque Provinces, and along the Pyrenees, one 
finds the greatest mtenaitj’ of funerary practices: the opening of windows 
or removal of roof tiles for the sou} to escape, the restrained wake, pro¬ 
fessional mourners, the symbolic distribution of bread, the gluttonous 
banquet served in the church sacristy, and the importance of burial 
eofradlas. In contrast, the area of least intensity—with certain note¬ 
worthy exceptions such as the baile del angelito—is that of the Mediter¬ 
ranean littoral, from Barcelona south to Andalusia. The remaining central 
part of Spain forms an intermediate area, which retains many of the 
northern customs, but which in general does not show the same degree of 
intensity. In this area, however, the region facing Portugal—.Caceres, 
Badajoa, and Huelva—in the more remote parts, at least, there is a marked 
retention of old custom. 

COMPARtSONS AND COMMENTS 

Since in Catholic countries the basic social and spiritual patterns for 
meeting death are based on Church dogma and ritual, the more important 
Hispanic American funeral practices must be explained as the result of 
formal processes of culture transmission. Fals-Borda, for example, pointa 
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out tiiat in Saucid (Colombia) burial niles wore laid down by the arch¬ 
bishop in lSd6 (I95d, p. 311, fn. 10). On the other hand, some of the 
fluperstitions and practices associated with death and funerals presumably 
owe tlieir presence in America to chance; individual colonists perpetuated 
them, without the aid of foraial Church mechanisms. Among' these may 
be noted the Dominican belief paralieling that of Xavaa de Madrono 
(Cacerca), where all water in a house is thrown out when thero is a death 
because it is thought the departing soul bathes itself (Emilio Jimenez 
1927, p. 27). and the custom of dosing the eyes of a corpse so it wiil not 
call to death other members of the family (Rigoberto Paredes 192(1, p. 
150, in Bolivia; VaidizAn and Maldonado 1922, p. 15, in Peru). 

Village inheritance patterns are not well described in Hispanic America, 
but in general the south Spanish rule of equal inheritance—or at least 
the absence of rigid primogeniture—seems to prevail. In Tzintiuntaan, 
for example, a common practice is for a widow to receive half, and the 
children, male and female, to divide eqnally the remainder. When the 
widow dies, the surviving chiidren again divide equalJy (Foster 1948a, p. 
176), In Tzintzuntzan. as in Murcia, the youngest son often ends up with 
the family house, since older brothers and sistero have already mai'ried 
and established their homes {ibuK, p. 176). In Spanish America the dis¬ 
position of property' in maiiiage contracts, at least in rural circles, is not 
found, and 1 know of nothing resembling the pattern of the compania 
gallega. 

Aithough we may recognize that the basic outlines of funerary pro¬ 
cedures in Spanisli America are formally introduced, it appears that In¬ 
formally introduced elements are drawn particularly from Extremadura, 
westein Andalusia, and perhaps New Castile, to a much greater extent 
than other areas. The exaggerated death customs described for north- 
w'estem Spain are generally absent in America while, at the same time, 
except for the baile del angelito, east Spanish observances appear to have 
little specific similarity to America. New World inheritance patterns, too, 
suggest the influence of south S]min rather than other areas, 

Rbfekences 

All spttfiAc references to cammiinitiea not otberwiso noted niv drawn from the 
Atheneuni Questionnaire. 

Aipillcra y Arjou (ISIS), Altamira y Cieven (IGOS), Arw y Garsy (1S3II), Bar and i- 
ardn (1S4S), Cabal (11135b, 1028), Caro Bamja (1IM3, lS40b), Ciutaa Gsapar (1947), 
CoIoouil y Santana (1030), Davilllar (104S), Ford (1S46), Garelu gomos (1900, 1912), 
Gitier Afivau (1836), Hoyos S&iriie (I(M5), Knyos Sdinx ami Hoyoe Sancho (1947), de la 
Puente y PerU'gaa (1921), Laaiq^ y Irfirrcta (1034), (19D3), LAjma Mor4n 

(1000) , Llano Rma (1922), Marcos de Snnde (1950), Marla <1« Azkuc (1925), M^ndes 
Piaxa (1900), Memtoto (1883), Navnrro (1901), Pitt-Bivers (1954), Poi-tm MArque* 
(1916), Blpidfi (1914), RIeco (1940), Ru{s>Funea (1910), Tbalamas Labandibar (1931), 
Valladaree (1384), Venrara y Martin (1909), Violant y Simoira (1949), Yaben y 
Vab«fi (1916 ). 
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Notes 

* Thu is B nmnciR practice In Spanish America te^,, VeWsiiue* 1967, p* 218, in 
Colombia,). 

'The baJle del anst^iito once widespread in Hispanic Airieiico^ nnd haa been 
described for most countries, 1 witnessed it amnn^ the Popoliucft Indinns in Mexico iJi 

1941. 

^Exaeeerated wailing at funerals and wakes often ocenrs in Hispanic Aniftrtcan 
villages, but prufessioiud lloronas seem to have been rare In AmtHciL Valdi^dn and 
Mnidnnado report them in Peru p, 35In the Dominiefm Hepnblic tbore are 

Women of wide fame as competent weepers, whom EmiLlo Jlnjcnea compares to 
pZanuftfTw gri^g<t* g romajms, but they are not paid for thalr service* (i927i p- 27). 

describes first- and second-dasa funerals in Moebo (1947^ p. 169K although 
in many Hispanic American villages this Spanish class distinction bas disappeared. I do 
not know how widespread In America the cuorpo preaento funend. is. It ia recorded in 
Putia* Oaxaca (Mexico) (Galvin del Rio 1942:, p. 150>, and Peru (Toor lS4fi* p- 

■Burial cofradlaa apparently nre not uneommon in AmericOt hot they an? not 
generally described in ethnographical literature. Some may be modem in origin. 
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RELIGION 

iK SPA.N1SH America 

C atholicism in America represetita one of the impoi'tant Spiuush cate¬ 
gories of planned or formally transmitted culture. In dogma and 
doctrine the religion is the same in the Old World and the New. It 
could not be otherwise. Next to ph3'3ical conquest, the primarj' concern of 
the Crown as well as the Church was the spiTitual conquest of the natives 
of America and the establishment and maintenance of tiie faith in the new 
lands. For this reason we find a high degree of iiomogeneity in religious 
practices in all countries. Mass is said each day in churches where there 
is a resident priest, infants are baptized, couples are man^ied in the 
church, and the dead are buried with the blessing of the priest. The 
yearly round of feast days Is standardized and is essentially uniform from 
one comraunity to the next. Each town or village has its patron saint, 
whose day is usually the occasion for the major fiesta of the community. 
Religion plays an important role in nearly all aspects of life, and throng 
ihe pattern of brotherhcxids, or mai/ordo'}7iias, social status, as well as 
religious merit, is achieved. 

In Spain 

An examination of religious pimiticea in Spain reveals many things 
familiar to those who know Hispanic America, some things known to the 
LDhabitants of specific areas, others perhaps known to very few or not at 
all. For purposes of Investigation, Spani^ religious manifestations may 
be group^ under two major headings: the basic cult, as expressed in the 
regular obsen'ance of the seven sacraments of baptism, confirmation, 
matrimony^ extreme unction, the Eucharist, penance, and Holy Orders; 
and the specialized cults of Christ, Mary', and the saints, which give rise 
to the annual cycle of feast days, the fiestas of patron saints of towns and 
cities, pilgrimages great and small, folk drama, pious legends, miracle 
stories, and a hCFSt of superstitions and minor beliefs. 

Churches are the first thing that catch the visitor's eye. As the focal 
point of a majority of religious activities they rofiect in construction and 
furnishings the uses to which they are put, as well as, perhaps, personal 
whims and idiosyncracies of parishioners. In spite of regional variation 
there is, in village Spain, a ceitain harmony in the plan and fitting of 
churches. Usually they are solidly built of well cut and trimmed stone 
and are provided with a single bell tower. In Andatuaia churches are 
sometimes whitewashed, particularly the hermitages which house mirac* 
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ulous imag^ of saints and the Virgin. It is in Andalusia also that one 
often finds, instead of the solid square tower, the graceful whitewashed 
open-arcii construction which carries several bells silhouetted against a 
blue shy. Occasionally, but not often, separate church towers cany bells. 
Many chui'ches have covered porches, either across tlie front or along the 
right-hand side; perhaps more often than not. an entrance on the right 
side rather than on the front facade is the rule. In the Caatiles the two- 
shed slate roofs of many churches are higher over the altar than over the 
rest of the nave, a construction which, when balanced by a tower, pro¬ 
duces a peculiar “sway-back" effect.^ 

Kumbers of bells in a church range from two or three in the most 
humble structures, to twenty-four in the ginddor tower of the cathedral 
of Sevilla, and perhaps more in others. Regardless of importance, each 
bell has been baptized and named, and is a member of the Christian com¬ 
munity. A few bells are very' old, but most have a tendency to crack with 
t im e and use, so that it is uncommon to find one with a date much earlier 
than the eighteenth century. The four bells in the Puente Genii (Cordoba) 
parish, church are tj^icai of many. The smallest, familiarly knowm us 
Ld Chicor (“The Little One"), carries the l^nd (in translation)! “I am 
the voice of the Angel, that sounds on higli, Ave Maj-ia, gratia plena, 
1789. This bell was made and paid for at the instigation of Ejccmo- 
Setior Duque de Medinaeeli, Marques de Priego." The Doce bell is so 
known because it is sounded at noon, and its legend reads, "S. Luis Obispo, 
ora pro nobis, 1826. We were cast by order of S, E., los Maestros Villas." 
Around the rim of L<ls Aiu'ftias bell ("The Souls”), so named because of its 
use the confraternity of Souls, one may read, "San Rafael ora pro 
nobis. Me facit los Villas, 1826.” And finally La Gorda (“The Fat One’’) 
reveals that it is "Our Lady of los Remedios, ora pro nobis, 1789. Francis¬ 
co de Otero made me. This bell was made and paid for at the instigation of 
Exemo. Sor. Duque de Medinaeeli, Marques de Priego." 

In addition to bells many church towers also Jiave a frtafmoa, a hollow 
wooden cross or similar construction on which hammers are made to sound 
when the cross is revolved. 'The tnatraca is used to call people to Mass 
from Maundy Thursday to Easter Saturday, a period in which the bells 
are mute, following the crucifixion of Christ. 

The interiors of village churches are marked by a paucity of furnish¬ 
ings. Pews and chairs are found in a few, but more often than not they 
are lacking, except for parallel benches facing each other on each side 
and in front of the altar. re 3 erve<J for members of the toiivn council, whose 
ceremonial presence at Mass emphasizes the union between Church and 
State, Women and children in some places occupy the section behind these 
pews, kneeling on the fiagstone floor or on low prayer stools, whUe men 
stand in the rear of the building, with the older boys and youths relegated 
to the choir loft. In other places, as in. Latin America, women occupy the 
ri£dit-hand side of the nave and men the left-hand side. Pictures of the 
Fourteen Stations of the Cretss hang from the walls, and images of Christ, 
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the Virgin, and saints stand on side altars or recline (as does the image 
of Christ) on biers or in glass cases. ^lusic is provided by harmomums. 
In larger churches and cathedrals the gi’eat organs are marked by a series 
of trumpet pipes which project hori^ontallj' from the foot of the tall pipes, 
a Spanish peculiarity' noted by Davillier nearly a century' ago (1949, p. 14). 

Votive or e^-voto offerings may be seen on or near images which are 
thought to have particular "wonder-working powers, although the custom 
todt^' is less intense than in Spanish America. Ex-votos of silver, tin, or 
wax are made in the form of arms, legs, eyes, female breasts, heads, and 
entire human figures, usually in bas-relief. A sufferer hangs the figure 
appropriately' symbolic of his ailment on the image of his special devotion, 
at the same time lighting a candle and offering a prayer, hopeful that this 
token of faith will bring relief. Ex-votos for animals are also hung. 

Other ex-votos are similar to Mexican mifapro.f: painted wood or tin 
sheets which depict, in crude folk art, an accident or illness from which 
the supplicant was rescued by his appeal to the Virgin or a saint Subias 
Gaiter repi-oduces two, one showing a wox'kman falling from the roof of 
a tliree-storied building, the other a peon being gored by a bull in a country 
bullfight (19-18. pis. 470. 471). But this type of ex-votu is no longer 
common, for many of the old ones were destroyed during the Civil War. 

The custom of ex-votos, Christian for centuries, goes back at least to 
the Greek temples of Asklepios, and in Spain it is nearly as old as civilisa¬ 
tion itself. Tiny day feet, presumaljly votive offerings, were turned up 
in the excavation of the pre-Romaji city of Numaiidn fSoria), and today 
may' be seen in the museum in Soria, 

Much of the basic cult—and particularly the rites associated with the 
sacraments of baptism, confirmation, marriage, and death—^lias ali^dy 
been described. Mass is said according to the regular rules of the Church, 
with special offices for the many feast days of the year. The playing of 
tlie Martha Rea], the "Royal March," on feast clays at the elevation of the 
Host is a characteristic note not found, for obvious reasons, in Hispanic 
America. In smalt villages, where there is no organ, a stringed ordiestra 
may provide this music, while in Galicia bagpipe players produce a re¬ 
verberating din within the stone w'alls of the church. In keeping with 
Catholic custom the con.secrated Host alone, without wine, is given to 
laymen when they take communion. Spanish priests wear tile tonsure, a 
shaved .spot the size of a silver dollar on the crmi'n of the head. 

The cults of God and Christ, the Virgin Mary* and the saints take many 
visible forms: the annual cy'cle of feast days with the special offices for 
Mass, often marked by folk-religious dramas and other simpler popular 
customs; pious legends and miracle stories which are frequently associated 
with pilgrimages; the town and village fiestas of local Importance, honor¬ 
ing patron saints and other religious diaracters who have playefi important 
roles in the past, and the like. The most important of the feast days and 
special seasons of the cult of God aie The Circumcision of our Lord .Tesus 
Christ (January 1)> Rpiphany (January' 6), Candlemas (Presentation of 
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Christ in the Temple, Febiuary 2) , Lent, Holy Week. Ascension Day, The 
Invention of the Cross (May 3), Corpus Chriati, and The Feast of the 
Xativit 3 ' on Christmas. The most important feast days that give outward 
recognition to the Mariana cult are Candlemas (Feast of the Purification, 
Februaiy 2), The Annunciation (Maich 25), St. Anne’s Day, honoring 
the mother of Mary" (July 26), The Assumption (August 15), The Nativity 
of the Blessed Virgin (September 8), and The Feast of the immaculate 
Conception of the Elessecl Virgin Mary (December 8). The rites associated 
with most of these occasions are described in the following two chapters. 

Spanish pious legenrls belong to the cults of Clxrist, Mar^’, and the 
saints. In or near hundreds of towns and villages the traveler may see, 
usually at the outskirts of the settlement and frequently on a hilltop, a 
hei-mitage (her^nita), a small chapel erected in honor of an image of the 
Virgin or a saint which, found under miraculous circumstances, is ac¬ 
corded special homage as patron and for its xron<ler-working iwxvers. 
Usually this homage takes the form of an annual pi I gi'image or town fiesta 
commemorating the discoveiy of the image. 

Miracle legends which account for the finding of images of the Virgin 
are highly stylized and constitute one of the most important forms of 
Spanish folk-religious literature. The common tradition is that during the 
Visigothic era a multitude of images were paid homage by the Goths and 
that, with the rapid Moorish advance, these images were quickly hidden 
in caves, canyons, axid other out-of-the-way places, to l>e lost and forgotten 
for hundreds of years. Then, as the reconquest rolled back the Moors, the 
images were rediscovered, one by one. Almost invariably the image ap¬ 
pears and speaks to a humble person, usually a shepherd but occasionally 
a shepherdess, who advises the unbelieving toumspeople. At last they come 
and, convinced of the authenticity of the miracle, carry the image to their 
\dilage, where they immetUatelj' set about erecting a chapel. But next day 
the image has diaapfwared, and after long search it is found at the spot 
where it first appeared, Often the image is carried a second and a third 
time to the village before the villagers realize that the Virgin has taken 
this way to show that she wishes her chapel to be built where she xvas 
found. In other stories, the image floats to shore in a box which, when the 
Christians try to carry it beyond a certain point. Ixecomes so heavy that it 
cannot lie moved. Thus the people know where the chapel is to be built. 

These legemis of the Virgin relate the discovery or rediscovery" of the 
sacred image. Miracle legeads about images of Christ or the saints differ ( 
these explain how the image came to a certain place. In a stock tale 
an image has been ordered by the community from a famous sculptor 
and, drawn in a cart by oxen or lashed to the back of a mule, it is being 
delivered. But at some unexpected point along the route the mule drops 
dead or the oxen refuse to budge, and it is found that the weight of 
the image is so great that it cannot be moved. A dispute arises between 
the inhabitants of the community that has ordered and paid for the 
image, and those of the place where the image rests. Eventually it is 
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recognized that the image, through this device, haa expressed its desire 
to remain where it Is, Then a church or chapel is built in which to house 
it, a celebration is held, and the custom is repeated on subsequent yeai's 
until the tradition of the annual fiesta is established.® 

"Miraculous” images are graded in unportance. Some, like Our Lady 
of Monserrat, atop wild crags in the province of Barcelona, are inter- 
nationally famous. Others are kno^vn throughout the country ^ the Virgin 
of Pilar in Zaragoza, Our Lady of Rocio in Aimonte (Huelva), the 
Macarena Virgin in the Triana barrio of Seviiia, and Our Lady of 
Guadalupe in the great Franciscan monastery in the hills of Caceres, to 
name a few. The tiny, almost black-faced, richly robwl image of Guadalupe 
is not that of tite Mexican image of the same name (which Is, of course, a 
painting), but the connection l>etween the two seems indisputable. In the 
choir wall of the Spanish Monastery there is a figure now knomi as 
"Guadalupe de Mexico," reputedly carved in 1499, thirty-two years before 
the appearance of the Virgin of Tepeyac (Rubio 1926, pp. 22S-229). The 
image is by no means the same as the one in Mexico: the Spanish image 
wears a crown, added at a iatcr date; the Virgin holds an infant Jesus and 
looks to the left rather than to the right. Still, there is an undeniable 
Bimiiaritj'' in "feel" between the two images, perhaps due, more than 
anything else, to the wavy lines or rays of light which illuminate both 
figures and, to a lesser e.xtent, to the ratlier general features of the 
crescent moon base above a single Cherub’s head. Certainly, in view of 
the fact that Franciscan friars were the first missionaries to arrive in 
Mexico, less than ten years before the appearance of the Mexican Virgin, 
it is not surprising that the two places should be associated in name and 
legend. 

Still other images are of provincial or local importance, the object of 
the most animated devotion for a few thousand persons but relatively 
unknown beyond regional boundaries. Such is that of the Virsen de bt. 
Pem, of Puebla de Guzman (Huelva), whose fiesta and romeria are de^ 
scribed in chapter 15, 

The saints, as intercessors between man and Gkid second only in im¬ 
portance to the Virgin Mary, are the object of universal veneration. 
Each individual, depending on his name, home tmvn, occupation, and 
personal choice feels a particular bond with several saints and a special 
and personal obligation to venerate them. Baptism confers upon an infant 
the protection of the saint whose name is fwstowed on him, and the 
obligation, usually pleasurable, to honor the saint on the “name" day. 
As a member of a communitj-, every individual also owes allegiance to 
the patron of the city, town, or village: the Madrileiio to San Isidro, the 
Barcelonese to Santa Eulalia, the Pamplonese to San Fermin, and so 
forth. Each community patron is honored with special obseiA'ances on 
the saint’s day. and often this is the principal fiesta of the year. Then, 
as a worker, a member of a craft or profession, every individual has stilt 
another patron; farmers. San Isidro; masons and bricklayers, San Antonio 
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de Padua; carpenters, San Josd; mid wives, San Ramon Nonato; silver- 
smitbs, San Eloy; doctors, San Cosme and San DamiAn; and on through an 
enorznous Jist. 

Still other saints are appealed to in time of special need or trial, par¬ 
ticularly illness, but also by the lovelorn, the would-be diviner, and even 
the tiiief. Thus, the sufferer from throat ailments appeals to San Bias; 
from toothache, to Santa Apolonia; from eye trouble, bo Santa Lucia; 
from epilepsy, to San Pablo. San Antonio de Padua, with whose images 
one always seems to feel particularly at ease, will aid one in finding lost 
or desired objects, and should the gcod saint be slow, he may e?:pect 
to find himself hung upside do\vn in a well until he delivers the goods. 
And of the tormentors of the good saint, the most demanding are young 
maidens who, it seems, are forever plagued with the problem of sweet¬ 
hearts. The thief, who finds himself in a tight spot and momentarily 
decides the honest life is after all the best, appeals to £an Dimas, the good 
thief on the cross beside Christ. Sterile women may appeal to Santa Ana, 
the mother of Mary, and those who fear they have been lievritched ask 
the intercession of Santa Cecilia. 

Devotion to saints is shoivn by prayers, by the lighting of candles 
before the images and altars, by votive offerings, by participation in the 
confraternities which are charged with major fiestas as well as minor 
devotions, by participation in dramas, such as the rtwfos mc^^^v^€ntt^les 
and the il/oros y Cn'sfMinos, and by pilgrimages. Of all the pilgrimages in 
Spain the one to Santiago de Compostela, to pay homage to Spain’s patron 
saint, James, was historically the most important. July 25, the anniversary 
of his discovery, is a major feast day in Spain, and pilgrims come from 
many parts of the country to participate in the rites in Santiago. But. 
rather surprisingly, popular manifestations outside Galicia are rare, and 
observances are for the most part litoited to church sciyiccs. 

The pattern of major pilgrimages is of little importance today in Spain, 
although religiously motivated visits to the shrines of wonder-working 
images are still exceedingly common. Institutionalized pilgrimages now 
usually take the foi-rn of the romeria ® in which people join together, often 
as members of religious sodalities, in making a gay outing to visit and 
participate in the annual fiesta in honor of a saint or image of the Virgin. 

The ancient system of cofradfas and hermandades, of confraternities, 
sodalities, and religious brotherhoods, underlies and activates almost all 
popular I'eLigious fiestas. The modem organizations are largely sacra¬ 
mental in nature. Hermandades, as they are most often called (the term 
"cofradia" is, however, still common), are devices for the individual 
reaffirmation of religious faith and for the collective sponsorship of 
fiestas or of images which are a part of fiestas. They also often have 
important social aspects, sometimes approaching the function of men’s 
clubs in other cultures, 

Hermandades differ from place to place in organization, members, and 
nfncei-s, and terminology, but basic patterns are much the same. An 
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hciinaiitlad tisuiillF is headed by an hprmano maynr, an "elder brother,” 
noimally elected for a specific period but sometimes serv'ing for life. Mem¬ 
bers are knoum as h^nuinos, ‘'brothers," When a sodality is known as a 
cofradm, (mrticipants usually are referrttl to as co/ra/iea, and sometimes 
simply as aocios, "members." The variation in organization can perhaps 
best be illustrated by examples, most of which are taken from field notes. 

The Hermandad de San Benito, which is diai-ged nnth the annual 
fiesta and romerla to the shrine of the pati'on saint of Cerro de Andevalo 
(HuelvaJ, is headed by a near-hereditary governing board of twelve 
hennanos mayores ("elder brothers") who elect their successors, usually 
sons of the deceased. Any other mao in the town may 1>ecome an kentutno 
mcnor ("younger bother") upon rerjuest and pajTnent of a small annual 
sum. Other oflicials are elected biennially from among tlie elder brothers: 
prUfSU (chief administrator, sometimes called "president”), siri'ttario 
("secretarj"), and ("treasnrer”), Formerly there was an 

alcalde (“mayor”) as well, but the ijosltion was droppetl for lack of duties, 
although other hermandades in the town still have their alcaldes. A 
mayordomo is named annually to manage the fiesta itself. Often he is one 
of Oie twelve elder brothers, but any man in town may ask this c<irgo of 
tJie town mayor, who in turn advises the priest, who then infoims the 
elder brothers. If the solicitant is acceptable to ah persons, he is officially 
named. The mayordomo must pay for food and wine for the hermandad 
and its guests, for ta miisiea (a single musician w^ho plays the three-holed 
gaita and tonifjorif drum), and the Mass. Serving as mayordomo is a 
considerable honor, probably the gieatest the towm offers, and every suc¬ 
cessful man is expected to validate his position by serving at least once. 
Sometimes several men will simultaneously share the cargo of mayordomo. 

In Belinchdn (Cuenca) the fiesta in honor of the village patron, Jeaus 
Naaareno, is sponsored by a mayordomfa which differs considerably from 
tlie usual Spanish cofradfa. Three mayordomos, a secretary, and a 
treasurer are elected in open town mooting on Easter Sunday, to servo 
three years, and they together constitute the mayordomia. There are no 
other types of members. Belinchdn js also unusual in the use of the term 
‘‘maj-ordornfa" (as in Spanish America) rather than the more common 
“hermandad” or "cofradfa." 

COMPAKJSONS AND COMMENTS 

Since Catholicism in America represents, both in basic outline and 
much detail, planned introduction of ritually pure Spanish forms, it 
might appear that religion would not lie an especially rewarding topic with 
which to study the acculturation process, Imposition is an cfFectivo way 
in which to cliange cnlture, but often we feel that more is to be learned 
from situations in which there is also a significant degree of choice on the 
part of the peoples affected. 

On closer examination religion turns out to be a particularly fruitful 
subject in the acculturation process. For not only docs a prosebdizing 
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religion have an elaborate and institutianalLzetl theology whidi must bo 
transmitted without major change, but it la also marked hy an associated 
body of beliefs and practices representing iiifarmal accretions over the 
centuries. These iMJiefs and piacticea are of diverse origins—^pagan, 
guiierstitious—and for one reason or another they have raceived approval, 
or at least tolerance, on the part of the eJergj'. who feel that they do not 
constitute a threat to the central cult. Apparently any proselytizing reli¬ 
gion must make certain compi-omises in the mass conversion of peoples 
of different faiths. This was ti-ue in the conquest of Europe by primitive 
Christianity, and it was equally true in the Catholic conqueat of Hispanic 
America, Some pagan images in the Metliterranean have survived to this 
day in the guise of saints or the Virgin, just as in Indian America the 
phi-ase "idols behind altars” has come to sjTnboUze the synthesis of 
certain pi’^Conquest beliefs witii the dominant religion. 

A major missionizing effort gives a Church an unusual opportunity. 
Since the people toward whom the campaign is directed are presumably 
unacquainted with tlie tolerated "fringe" practices of the country from 
which the missionaries come, and therefore cannot have the emotional 
associations with them that make them so difficult to extirpate, the un¬ 
desirable aspects of a religion can simply be withheld. The peoples towards 
whom the effort is directed can be exposed only to the expurgated or 
theologically ideal religion. In Spain “devils” dance in churches in some 
fiestas, devotees walk barefoot over live coals, maidens stick pins into 
images of the Virgin, a representation of a saint may be hung upside dovrn 
in a well or stones may be thrown at his bare navel—all in the name of 
religion. These, and other practices, must rapresent survivals from pre- 
Christian times, customs which the Church "captured" and brought within 
its own body of belief, as the most effective way of coping with the 
problems of cxinversions. It is apparent that sixteenth-century miMionizcrs 
felt that such, customs were better left at home and not included in export 
Catholicism. 

If we look at the basic pattern of fiestas in Hispanic America, as mani¬ 
fest in all countries, the picture is surprisingly similar: Epiphany, Candle¬ 
mas, Lent, Holy Week, Corpus Christi, All Saints’ and All Souls days, 
and Christmas, plus a fiesta, usually for the patron saint of the com¬ 
munity. Presumably these are the feast days the Church considered 
central to dogma, and the activities of each were thought best calculated 
to educate Indians in the new faith, as well as to maintain the faith of 
lljcrian settleHS. In one part or another of America other customs occur. 
Devils do dance in some places, but apparently not inside churches, the 
“sardine" is buried. San .Tuan fires are lit, the pi’mnfo appeal's, San Antonio 
is hung upside down, and tliere at e even sugge-stiotis of fire-walking. But 
these activities lack the universality of the major activities, and where 
they occur it seems safe to assume that individuals or groups with par¬ 
ticular interest—sometimes clergy, sometimes settlers—introduced them, 
and for one reason or another they took hold in limited areas only. They 
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are, in contrast to the central dogma and the annual fiesta cycle, best 
thought of as resulting from informal transtnission processes. Church 
concessions in. America to these Spanish fringe religious manifestations 
are nominal. 

In America the Church again was faced with a situation similar to 
that of a thousand years earlier—the accommodation of approved doc¬ 
trine and practice to vigorous (and in the eyes of the conquerors, heathen) 
practices. So again compromises were made. The Virgin of Guadalupe, 
the patron of America, and especially of Mexico, appeared on the site of 
the temple of the Aztec maize goddess Tonantzin, conch-shell trumpets are 
used In at least one famous Mass, and pi'O-Conquest drums are found in a 
few outof-the-way churches. But, much moi'o impressive than such 
manifestations is the fact that the Church knew what it wanted in 
America and with remarkable success achieved its goal. The Catholic 
ceremonial year owes its form to the fact that the Church could encourage 
the ideal religion and discourage the “fringes," both Spanish and Indian, 
to produce a basic pattern of striking homogeneity from Mexico to Chile. 
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Notes 

b&Tc seen tbig eongtrqctioii Lb GubtennKls aud in Ixalco (R[ SslTiidbr), 1 baeo not 
noted It la Mexico. 

•Horete Bwt (1953) bag msdg s superb iRalygls of giinilsr iheaneg in Peru, listing 
IB iDotlfg. The Peruvian themeg are all ebrloualy based na Spanigb origin Isgenda. 

* la the Middle Ages pilgrims to Ro*ne were known as after the the 

dtp, and the pilgrimage itself wag called a Mmarla, The terms are uniTOPsally used 
in Spain today. In Spanish America the term "rwneria" is known (eg., PaU-Borda 
1966, p. 216), but in Uescico, where the costom la very widssppead, fikCrTpHaaeidn is the 
wont neat eommonly used. 



CUAPTEB X[V 


FEAST DAYS AND FIESTAS: NEW YE AES TO EASTER 

In Spanish Asie&ica 

F iestas and relififious practices are ethnographical I the best described 
of all categories of culture, A» one would expect, the principal feast 
days observefl, their organization, and the specific content of celebra¬ 
tions owe their origin to Spanish influence. In all countries there la a 
rather standard sequence of feast days, the most important of which are 
Epiphany, Candlemas, Lent, Roly Week and Easter, San Isidro, Corpus 
Christi, San Juan, All Saints' and All Souls' days, and Christinas. With 
few exceptions fiestas are organized and financed by religious brother¬ 
hoods, and often the obligation to fnlfili a vow motivates an individual 
to undertake costly and time-consuming fiesta responsibilities. Fiesta 
Masses and processions usually follow standard Church practice, and 
secular activities, too, such as the cacona greased pole, masked dancers, 
fireworks, bullfights and hoi-se races stem from common Spanish patterns. 
At the same time, the Spanish American fiesta pattern differs from that 
of Spain in a number of ways. Important peninsular celebrations, such 
as those of May Day, and of San Bias and Santa Agueda, are rarely if 
ever found in America. Other occasions, such as the Invention of the Cross 
and the Assumption, are obsen'ed with speciaJ .Masses, but the dramas 
found in parts of Spain appear not to have reached the New World. 
This reduction in feast days in America does not mean that Spain is more 
varied overall, for native Amencan elements, such as the spectacular 
Mexican voUtdor "dance” have been added to the content of fiestas intro¬ 
duced by the Church, and devout Indians may go directly from Mass to 
pagan idols in the hills, where food offerings aro buried and copal incense 
is burned. 

In Spain 

Although much of the traditional yearly round of fiestas has disappeared 
during the past fifty years, in the smaller towns and villages there are 
still many things to be seen that probably are not so very different from 
the time of the Conquest of America and which, certainly, clearly reveal 
forms ancestral to the activities anthropologists have recorded ia Spanish 
America, In this and the next chapter, which are treated as a unit, the 
Spanish yearly cycle is described, and many similarities to American 
fiestas are pointed out in footnotes. 

iVefv Fear^B festivities .—December 31, the day of San Silvestre, is 
call«l a«o rtejo, the old year, and January 1 is welcomed as am nuevo, the 
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n&iv year. Except for tKc Masa celebmting the eimimcisinn of Christ, New 
Year celebrations are secular an<l social rather than reli^ous. The tradi¬ 
tional Spanish custom, characteristic of small villas and high society 
alike, is the New Year’s Eve lottery', the "man’iage" by lot of partygoers. 
In the country and among humbler people the custom is known as echar 
lost «nos (“to cast the years") or echar tos entrechoa ("to cast the bonds") 
while, in more elevated circles, it Is grandly called sorteo de flamm y 
gtUane^ (“raffle of ladies and lovers”). In both, the form is the same. 
Names of unmarried partygoers are written on slips of papei% placed in 
separate containers, mixed, and then drawn two at a time to pair off 
everyone. These “mairiages" last for the evening, or until Epiphany six 
days later, w’hen another party may be held. 

Frencli induence has made itself felt in the cities where, at midnight, 
each reveler provides himself with a packet of twelve grapes. As the 
clock begins to strike, gi-apes are popped in mouths and furiously chewed 
and s^vallowed; if any are left at the sound of the stroke of twelve, bad 
luck will follow in the year. Madrid’s main square, the Puerta del Sol, 
is jammed ivith crowds on New Year’s Eve, waiting so to greet the new 
year.^ 

January 1 is also a day of popular auguries. The wind which blows on 
this day, the superstition goes, will be that which will predominate during 
the year, and the cabanuelas, the 12-day reading of the year’s weather 
also begins in many places on this day (p. 61). The money in one's 
pocket foretells the money that will be there throughout the year: gold 
brings gold, silver silver, and copper copper. The characteristics of the 
first person encountered during the new year also foreshadow luck. A 
wealthy man brings fortune, a beggar or priest bad luck, But worst of 
all, in Andalusia at least, is the meeting with a hunchback or a titerto, a 
one-eyed person. No amount of good fortune can counteract sueh an 
inauspicious start to the year. 

Epiphany, January €.—Children receive presents, not on Christmas, but 
on ci dia da los Reyes Moffos, in commemoration of the visit of the Three 
Kings to the Christ child. According to Spanish legend the kings— 
Melchor, Caspar, and Baltasar—go every year to Bethlehem again to pay 
homage to the infant Jesus, and on their return they visit all children, 
leaving candies, fruits, and presents with those that have been good 
throughout the year. Children leave their shoes on an outside balcony, 
and often place a bit of straw and a dish of water for the horses that 
bring the Kings, Next morning, shoes are filled with the good things 
brought by the Kings. 

Older children and youths traditionally went to await the Kings, a 
esperar a tos Reyes Mayoa, on the night of January Sometimes these 
night rambles w'ere organized by parents, one of whom obligingly dressed 
up as a King for the children to see from afar. But often they w'ere all- 
night revels which degenerated into street brawls, a development which, 
if we can believe the constant prohibitions against many Spanish fiestas. 
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characterized the ending of man^- traditional street celebrations. Never¬ 
theless, in spite of sporadic prohibitions the night parades to look for the 
Kings was common Spanish practice. Revelers carried cowbells, aimirems 
(the old-fashioned druggist's brass mortar and pestle}, conch-shell 
trumpets, whistles, and other noisemakers. Some carried ladders, on which 
youths would mount to search, as fti>m a crow’s nest, the Kings in the 
distance. At other times the youngest and most credulous w'ere helped 
into trees with ladders, the better to discern the Kings, and as the 
youngsters strained their eyes toward the horizon, laddei-s were sur¬ 
reptitiously removed, a trick which American instigatoi-s of “snipe hunts" 
would look upon with professional admiration. 

In small towns in northern Spain the carousing took the form of a 
“trick or treat" evening: the group sang outside windows, and house¬ 
holders who contributed to the pimnsions for a picnic were spared the 
indignities of allusive couplets, of which the singers were masters. 
Especially characteristic of the north was the custom of making a special 
occasion of the cake with the hidden haha^ Not only was the person who 
found the haba to have good fortune throughout the year, but he was 
name<l Rey de Ul Faba,, king of the broad bcaas. Iribarren cites documents 
showing that as far back as the fourteenth century the Court of Navarra 
joined in the fun, and one year fate nominated the son of the royal bai'ber 
as hoy king (1946. p. 116). 

Miracle plays also are associated \\dth Epiphany. In simplest form these 
are tittle more than pi'Ocessions in which three men dressed as the Kings 
ride through the streets, Caspar and Melchor solemn in their white boards, 
and Baltasar, the black King, the buffoon who jokes with and tricks the 
children. Today such processiom; are organized by the municipal govern¬ 
ments of many cities, but they can hardly be called spontaneous folk or 
religious observances 

The true autos sacramentales, the mist^rios of the Middle Ages which 
taught the doctrine to illiterate folk, are no longer enacted in Spain. As 
late as 1935 the weekly journal reported as of recent occurrence 

lude dramas given in various places in the Huerta de Murcia. Groups of 
men banded together to learn the lines, equip simple stages, and perform 
the most spectacular scenes from the traditional books. Aftenvards they 
went through the streets of Murcia asking contributions for costs of pro¬ 
duction and for the inevitable communal meal. The mi»t complete libretto 
used was that written by Caspar Fernandes y Avila, a theologian, and 
printed in Murcia in 1781 (Bolan'n 1935a}. 

This book was but one of a number of its kind, fragments of which 
continually turn up in small towns. In 1916 Fernandez discovered a 
nearly complete manuscript of an aui^> de log Reygg Magoa in the village 
of Villamol (fjeon). a manuscript copied from older sources in 1880. ap¬ 
parently in part from oral tradition hut obviously also based on earlier 
literary forms which, unlike this one, were entirely in verse. ViLIamol, as 
well as other Leonese towns, had liad the tradition of giving autos of this 
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type ill earlier yeara, and at Fernandez’ urging the town agreed to do it 
again, basing the performance on the manuscript text. The east, which 
included, in addition to the Three Kings, the Virgin, St. Joseph, Herod 
and his wife, Simon, Anne, and pages, ministers, wise men, and shepherds, 
numbered twenty-six, of whom nine were women (Fernandez 1949), A 
recent auto also is reported from Paiges de Kava (Palencia) as if still 
reproduced, although the lack of description of the play, except its text, 
leads one to wonder whether the manuscript survives after the active 
tradition has died out {Teresa Ijedn 1947).^ 

Candleni&s, February 2,—Forty days after the birth of Christ hi a 
parents presented him in the temple at Jerusalem, and Mar>' underwent 
the Jewish rite of purification following childbirth, thus giving origin to 
the Feast of the Purification, Lu Ca/wfefarfd, The custom of la cuar&ntena, 
whereby a new mother remains in her home for forty days leading a life of 
little activity, is rationalizeti on the basis of this 40-day intei’val in the life 
of IVIary, Candlemas is announced by stands of festooned candles outside 
church doors and in stores specializing in religious objects. Candlemas can¬ 
dles are not everyday tapers. They are the most elaborate expressions of the 
candlemaker’s art, polychromed, beribboned, decorated with a bewildering 
variety of designs pinched out of the soft wax, works of art the housewife 
keeps in a conspicuous place in the house during the year,® Today in Spain 
these candles are blessed at Mass and are kept throughout the year in the 
belief that, if lighted when storms threaten, they will protect the home 
from lightning. In Asturias it is thought that this is the only day of the 
year when infants in limbo see light, for the brilliatice of the candles 
lighted in honor of the Virgin reaches even to their far-off abode, 

In parts of northern and central Spain children carry a special bread 
loaf called torUi and a pair of live doves to Mass, the doves symbolizing 
the scriptural story that tlie Virgin, following Mosaic law requiring an 
offering, brought two doves when she presented herself at the temple for 
purification, 

Horche, a small village ten kilometers south of Guadalajara, has a 
Candlemas celebration which, although more elaborate than most, il¬ 
lustrates traditional patterns. We visited the village on this day in 1950, 
About 9:30 the priest, accompanied by acolytes, several white-garbeti 
girls of ten years of age or so, the youths of Catholic Action, and most 
of the children in to^vn, went to the bakery, from which they emerged 
shortly thereafter with the torta. This turned out to be a three-layer 
cake with pink frosting decorated with chicken feathers dyed green, 
carried on a small litter by several girls. A procession quickly formed, 
which included another young girl carrying a pair of doves in a small 
basket. This procession entered the church where it was joinetl by an 
altar boy with a processional cross, the image of the Virgin of Dolores, 
standards, and cantors. Thus enlarged, the procession emerged through 
the main doors of the church, especially opened for this occasion, and made 
the circuit of the building to reenter through the smaller porch entrance 
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on the right side. The cake and the doves were placed below the altar, to be 
picked up for a secotid procession during Mass which, however, w^ent only 
as far as the rear of the nave before returning to the altar. After the 
Mass the cake wras carried to the municipal building, where it was raffled 
off later in the afternoon. The proceeds from the chances, sold at fifteen 
centimes by young girls, went to the church 
S(t7i Bla3, Febmary 3. — San Bias is patron of those who suffer momen¬ 
tary or permanent throat ills. According to legend he lived in the fourth 
century in Sebaste, Armenia, where he practiced medicine, then became 
bishop, and finaliy renounced the world to live as a hermit. Renowned 
for his piety he was persecuted by non-Christians who rasped his body 
wdth an iron comb and then beheaded him. Consequently he is pictured 
with a rake or big comb. His wide fame, however, rests on saving various 
people from asphyxiation through choking," 

San Bias is commemorated by the custom of making special bread 
loaves known as panecUios d^l sawto or pomes benditos or tortos de San 
Bias. These little loaves—or in small villages they may be communal 
cakes—are blessed at Mass and each child is given a bit to eat, an act 
thought to protect the child from choking throughout the year. If, in spite 
of this protection, someone chokes, a well-wisher pats him on the back 
saying Saw Bias, adetanlo o atraa ("Saint Blaise, go ahead or come back*') 
or otherwise invokes the aid of the saint. In some places in central Spain 
a major fiesta is held on the day of San Bias. That of Almonacid del 
Marquesado (Cuenca) is described in chapter 16, 

Santa Agueda, Febt-uary 5 .— According to legend, Santa Agueda, patron 
of women, was a beautiful Italian girl of the third century to w'hom the 
governor of the province made improper advances. Rebuffed and angered, 
he ordered her tortured by having her breasts twisted and cut off. As she 
lay dying in prison Saint Peter came to cure her, but new tortures followed 
and on Februaiy 5, 1232, she died. Santa Agueda is usually represented 
holding her amputated breasts on a small tray. She is the patron of women 
not only in general but particularly of those suffering from breast ills, 
and votive offerings of wax or metal in the shape of breasts are to be found 
hanging beside her altar in churches ail over Spain, 

In much of Old Castile women formerly were banded together in formal 
aissociations or cofradfaa to celebrate their fiesta on the day of Santa Ague¬ 
da, In Salamanca, Zamora, Avila, and especially Segovia it was (and is 
still in a veiy few places) the custom on this day to name alixUdesas (fe¬ 
male mayors) and all other town offleers from among the married women 
of the village. On this day the men relinquished all their usual authority 
and allowed the women, in theory at least, to command. They were dressed 
in the most elaboi'ate regional costumes available, attended Mass as a 
group, demanded contributions from townsmen and passersby, ate to¬ 
gether, and danced, sometimes with a straw-filled scarecrow which was 
subsequently burned. In Zamora and Salamanca the festivities were en- 
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livened with, e&rridci^ de gaito^ (p. the coi-pse of the unhappy bird 

being added to the larder for the forthcoming banquet. 

In times past there appear to have been males more than a little indig¬ 
nant at the thought of women reigning for a day. The Atheneum ques¬ 
tionnaire records the righteous indignation of one such blue^nose around 
the year 1900. 

The BtranBer who qh the Jays at Sunts Aj^neda is the victsm ef the iunpu- 

dcnce of these women, who will 'not leave him alone until he contributes a sum. of money 
proportional to his dress, which never is less than two reaves and may be ss much as 
one Or two dnnos. The banquets of the w^omen are truly diDnestac orgies unworthy of 
Woman who call themselves Christians. It Is almost impossible to boKove that such 
things occur st the very gates of SaLsnianco. Soy festtyuH I am a witne^Kl 

Of all the fiesUs of Santa Agueda that of the village of ZamaiTamala, a 
scant five kilometers fn>m the city of Segovia and clearly visible from the 
Alcazar, is the most famous. It Is described in chapter 16^' 

Carnival. —Carnival is called in Castilian Spanish, The most 

common etj^mology of the word is from the Romance car Tuivaley the shtp- 
cart, or cumw navoJw, of the ancient Greeks. The tei-m camestolendas. 
signifying aljstention from came, "meat," during Lent is also widely used. 
The Catalonian form camestolt.es (or caTTulsfoWc^) is a variant of this. In 
Galicia the term is entroido, from the Latin infroiitus, "entrance" or 
"entering," in the sense of the new year or spring (the new year former¬ 
ly beginning in the spring rather than in midwinter). This form is from 
the same root as Castilian antrue^o, which, strictly speaking, refers to the 
three festive days of Carnival, Sunday through Tuesday, The term "an- 
truejo" seems particularly chai'acteristic of Old Castile. Covairubias limits 
its use to Salamanca (1943, p, 123), although today it is more widespread. 

Traditional Spanish carnival obser\’ances—today they are prohibited— 
follow ancient and widespread European patterns. Although the Roman 
Saturnalia, and to a lesser extent the Lupercalia and Liberalia, are gen¬ 
erally credited with being the immediate origin of the carnival theme, 
it is also accurate to think of it as a long-continuing manifestation of an¬ 
cient fertility and spring rites. Rademacher traces the path from the 
Greek worship of Dionysus whose image was dra^vn through the streets of 
Athens in a curnis navalis, a ship w‘ith wheels, while satirical songs were 
sung and buffoonei*)" reigned (1919). The shi])-cart subsequently appears 
in Egy pt, Rome, and central Europe and, as we shall see, has recent mani¬ 
festations in Spain. In Germany the ship-cart carried a representation of 
the earth-mother goddess Hertha or, in her place, a plow'; in recent tiroes 
in Spain symibolic plowing has been part of the carnival observance. Other 
Spanish customs reflecting basic European tradition are the election of a 
"king," rites of inversion in which the proud are humbled, and the striking 
of women by men disguised as animals, to promote fertility. 

In Spain, GamivaJ traditionally was considei-ed to be an entire season, 
beginning as early as the New Year, But there ’wei'e few special activities 
until the final weeks before Lent, In much of the country* the next to last 
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Thursday before Carnival is called Jueves de Compadres. while the last 
one, immediately preceding" Cainival, is called Jueves de Comadrcs or, as 
an alternate, Jitcves Gordo or Lard^ro (“Fat Thursday’’). Some¬ 

times all three Thursdays are recognized, with Lardero tiie last, in which 
case Jueves de Compadres falls two and one half instead of one and a half 
weeks before Carnival (e.gr-. as described for Barcelona by Cortaday Sala 
and Manjaires 1M5, pp. 81-&3). 

Of these days "Comadres' Thursday” is the most w idely observed. Many 
of the customs associated with it are of considerable antiquity. In aeven- 
teenth-centnry Madrid there was a fiesta in the Prado, and then great 
crowds swai-med to the banks of the Manzanares for a picnic. Xxipe de 
Vega and other playwrights of this period describe the activities of this 
day'. Originally, in all probability, these were days on which true comadres 
ank compadres took turns in inviting each other to eat, or gave each other 
small presents. But today the common pattern is that of the New Year’s 
Eve draivings, in which at small parties youths and girls are paired off as 
compadres and comadres through the drawing of lots, a relationship total¬ 
ly distinct from that of true compadres in that, far from being a barrier 
to marriage, it is a common device whereby, in a society which jealously 
guards its adolescent girls and women, courting may be initiated and mar¬ 
riage follow, 

Jueves Lardero, when observed, is simply a day of feasting. Young 
people often make the inevitable "collections” of food from friends and 
neighbors, sometimes begged, sometimes stolen, before adjourning to the 
country to prepare their picnics. Popular knowledge of the Three Thurs^ 
days” is sometimes confused, and the days may be taken in inverse order, 
or one or more may be omitted entirely. And at least once, in Banco de 
Avila (Avila), Jueves de Comadres crops up in mid-Lent, the equivalent of 
the French mid-Lenten Mi^areme, a custom generally lacking in Spain 
(Fuente Arrimadas 1925, p. 251). 

The pattern of masks, street dances, practical joking, squirting of per¬ 
fumed water, hi'eaking of eggs filled with confetti, the former emptying of 
chamber pots on unwarj" passersby, and the like followed general European 
patterns iu Spain, and are too well known to require description. Certain 
specialized characteristics of Carnival, however, merit attention. These 
include the personification of the carnival spirit, and its subsequent burial, 
the frequent election of a king of the Carnival, the role of the "man-mule 
or “man-horse," the presence of a man dressed as a l)ear, the "ship-cart, 
and the cei emontal plowing of land. 

Usually the spirit of Carnival was represented by a Tiumiffote or petote, 
an enormous figure stuffed with straw, sometimes animated by a man from 
within. Not infrequently the figure had a wife as well, and other smaller 
figures, often callc<1 tuibfzjtdoSf or "big heads, paraded. On Shrove Tues¬ 
day or Ash Wednesday the figure was burned, buried, or otherwise de¬ 
stroyed, sometimes following a mock trial in which it wm defended by 
counsel before a "judge,” always unsuccessfully of course.’ 
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In Galicia the straw figure representing the spirit of Carnival was called 
entroidoy the same term used for Carnival, or meco. This figure and its 
female counterpart were suspended from a tree on the outskirts of town 
where carnival festivities were to be held, sometimes as much as a month 
in advance. Following the passing of sentence, the figure or figures were 
mounted on a burro or sheep, paraded through town, and burned. In Barce¬ 
lona a huge figure was called “carnestoltes’' after the Carnival. It was 
met ceremonially by revelers on the outskirts of the city, to signify the 
beginning of the festivities, and after a brief reign it was “buried" on Ash 
Wednesday, 

The destruction or “burial” of a figure appears to have been more com¬ 
mon in northern than southern Spain, especially characterizing Catalonia, 
Aragon, and Navarra. In Burro (Lerida) until very recent yeare the 
cameatoltes was accused publicly of drunkenness, gluttony, and of having 
brought idleness to the village, for which the sentence of death was de¬ 
manded. Then the defense took the floor to ask pardon, for the spirit had 
brought joy and happiness as well as full stomachs to everyone, but in 
Bpite of the pleas the judge ordained death, A shot was fired into the air, 
the figure fell dead, was carried on a litter to the plaza, burned, and only 
at the last minute did the animating “king" emei-ge from the pyre, midst 
the applause of the multitude, celebrating the reauri-ection of the king, who 
would again reign the coming year (Violent 1949, pp, 576-577), 

The end of the Carnival was marke<i by the eiitierro de ta aardina. the 
“burial of the sardine.” The reason why a sardine should be buried cere¬ 
monially on the eve of Its period of gi-eatest importance is not dear. 
Sometimes a small representation of a fish actually was buried (Mesonero 
Romanos 1S51, p. 130), but more often the “sardine" was not a fish at all 
By the eighteenth century the “burial of the sardine" had become an 
important fiesta in Madrid, and gi-eat crowds adjourned to the banks of 
the Manzanares for picnicking, parading, and mertyinaking in general. 
Kany says that the “sardine" originally was a dressed pig, but by the latter 
half of the eighteenth century it was represented by a stuffed figure or, 
more generally, a masked wine-skin. The revelers masked tlvemselves to 
represent monks, priests, or giote8<]Ue forms, and paraded around the 
field chanting lugubriously and sprinkling bystandei-s with water from 
syringes or wet brooms. A hole was finally dug in the gi-ound and in it a 
real sardine—but not the large figure—was buried, while the paraders 
feasted and drank from the wine-skin that had represented the spirit of 
Carnival (Kany 1932, pp. 367-368). 

A hundred yeai-s later the "sardine" was sometimes a piece of pork 
(Basilio Sebastian Castellanos 1850> and a dozen years after that it Is 
described as a piece of sausage (Davillier 1949, p. 750), a symbolism 
reminiscent of the Nuremburg butchers' Shrove Tuesday processional 
sausage, which at times reached a length of 660 yards (Lowie 1945, p. 80), 
In Rialp (L6rida) the ceremonial death through dismemberment of the 
camestoUes straw figure was called "burial of the sardine." The "burial 
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of the sardine," whatever its form, occurred at least sporadically from 
Extremadura east through Madrid to Valencia, and in the areas to the 
north. It was not characteristic of Andalusia.* 

The ancient Greek "ship^alrt.'' the currus navalis, has survived in very 
attenuated foi-m in Spain until recent years, associated with the king or 
spirit of Carnival, In Albacete a cart pulled by the oldest burro in town 
carried a man feigning death, while other men simulating his sorrowing 
wife and children wept over his bcxiy. A cross from which sardines were 
hung preceded the cart in this entierro de la sardina pitJcession, The cait 
w-as also important in Galicia, where the entroido, the figure representing 
the Carnival, was often carried in a wheeled vehicle drawn by burros or 
oxen. But tlxe most spectacular sight of all was the procession in Reus 
(Tarragona), where a real boat manned by a real crow of sailors mounted 
on a wagon pulled by twelve horses passed through the streets of the town 
in the cai'nival procession (Casas Caspar 1950a, p, 85), 

Feigned animals and live birds likewise participated in some carnival 
observances. From Galicia to the Mediterranean, and on both sides of the 
Pyrenees, a form of "man-horse" appeared from time to time, the symbol¬ 
ism of which is not clear and was perhaps not the same in all places. In 
Castro Caldelas (Orense) two men disguised as a "false mule” {maia. 
falsa) w'ere led by a winmjyoto, a man dressed in the customary costume of 
these rude people who, formeidy, were muleteers who carried much of the 
merchandise of the region. The maragato then invited women to ride, and 
if the men were unable to buck her off, they ran with their rider to the 
tavern, where she was expected to pay for drinks for the men (Risco 1948, 
p. 196). In various Pyrenean villages of L^rida a "white mule” bltm- 

ca.) ran through an act on carnival Sunday. In Sarroca de Bellera the 
"mule" was a man who wore a fi'ame with, a crude head on the front, a 
sort of hobbyhorse, the mule being further simulated by a covering which 
hung from the man's neck over the frame and to the ground. The mule's 
owner attempted to “sell” the mule, but each time a burlesque sale was 
consummated the mule reacted so violently, kicking and becoming un¬ 
manageable, Uiat the sale was annulled. 

Most famous of all ivas the "man-horse" of Lanz (Kavarra), a man 
disguised much like the muleman of L4rida, with horse head and tail giving 
a slight realism bo the costume. This mldizko, accompanied by a giant and 
a gi-otesque fat-legged figure, danced with thirty or more men disguised in 
sheep and goat skins and, according to one account, was shot to death on 
Shrove Tuesday (Violant 1949, p. 670} while in another account (Iribar- 
ren 1949, pp. 191-201) the giant was killed in the more usual form of car¬ 
nival ending. 

Simulated bears likewise appeared in carnival rites, Altliough the most 
elaborate episodes come from the French side of the Pyrenees (Alford 
1937, pp. 11-42), the earliest j-eference to bears at Carnival is from Barce¬ 
lona in 1444 (ibid., p. 24), Lerida is again a center where, at least until 
the recent past, the rite has been most marked. In Sarroca de Bellera the 
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"boar," clad in shoepsttins and led by a '‘beggar," danced on the night of 
Juoves I^ardero, Similar performances, some on the days of Cai'nival, are 
reported in other villages of Lcrida (Violant 1949, p. 570). Down to the 
present time in the city of Murcia the "bear,** a man dressed in goat skins 
and chained to a "hunter," dances about the city, grunting and growling 
in protest against his captivity and running after children. And Montoto, 
seventy years ago, laconically I'eports that in Andalusia people liked to 
dress as bears for Carnival (1334, p. 297), a custom 1 have not found 
confirmed in other sources. Feigned bears also appeared in Asturias (Caro 
Baroja 1946b, p, 311), and it ^ms probable that at one time the custom 
was fairly widespread in Spain.* 

Cock-baiting, the several forms known collectively as correr et gaih, 
was a part of carnival festivities in north and central Spain and, of course, 
the sport, if such it can be calleti. is indulged in on other occasions as well. 
A cock, or occasionally a goose, is suspended by its feet from a cord 
stretched across a street. The players ride by on horseback rising in titcir 
stirrups to try to wring off the bini's head, an act more difficult because 
the cord is jerked as the horseman rises.”* Or, lacking horses, players— 
often children—are blindfolded, spun, and started off towards the sus¬ 
pended cock, at which they lash wildly for the appointed number of turns 
with a wooden stick or sword, 

Attenuate<l reflections of the ancient fertility aspects of the carnival 
season arc manifest in the symbolic plowinga which occurred, apparently 
primarily in Catalonia, until modern times, in Rialp (L^rida) on the after¬ 
noon of Shrove Tuesday two of the moat impovtant men of the town were 
yoked to a plow, guided by a real farmer, who plowed symbolic furrows 
in the plaza and around and between the dancers who surrounded them. 
This rite of inversion, the humbling of the proud, is particularly suggestive 
of the Saturnalian custom of masters waiting on their slaves (Violant 1949, 
p. 573), Plowing was similarly done in Duito (Lerida) (thid., p. 673), 
in Cardedou (Barcelona) (Caio Baroja 1946a, p. 469), and in the Vallfet 
region north of Barcelona (Alford 1937, p. 29). In the last-named region 
“devils** (diiiJilots) clad in skin breeches and wearing cowbells on their 
belts danced on threshing floors, while a farmer with a team of oxen 
plowed a fuiTow aiviund the dance space. But symljolic plowing is not 
limited to Carnival and Catalonia. Far to the west in the Maragateria of 
Le6n in a simpJe agricultural rite at the beginning of the year the snow- 
covered fields are furrowed by an ox team driven by a youth dressed as a 
girl (Caro Baroja l94Sb, p, 319). 

Carnival died a slow death in Spain: in spite of the theoretical end with 
Ash Wednesday, festivities in some measure dragged on until the next 
Sunday, Domingo rie Pinat/t, in which they again flared up for a final out¬ 
burst. The gatherings were family or neighlxirhood parties, unmasked 
and relatively quiet in comparison with the early days of the week. The 
pinata, a clay pot or framework decorated with colored paper, was Riled 
with candies—and live birds at more elegant parties—and suspended in 
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the center of the room. By turns the participants were blindfolded, given 
a stick, spun to make diazy, and allowed to strike at the pi data. By jerking 
the suEpending cord it was possible to make sure the pot was unscathed 
until nearly everyone had had his turn. Then the lucky strike occurred, 
the candies and shenis fell, the daaed birds fleiv up. and the guests 
scrambled for the sweetmeats. The custom of the pinata appears to have 
died out in Spain, although Domingo de Pinata is still known, and in the 
Levante 1 have seen rouged and masked children fantastically dressed 
going about the streets in their o™ little pal't)^ The origin of the pinata 
appears to be Italian, as the fonn piittuiita. Italian for “pot," would in¬ 
dicate,^* 

The conceptual similaritj' in striking the pinata and striking at a sus¬ 
pended cock while blindfolded is apparent; perhaps the two traits liave 
ancient and common roots, or perhaps the pinata is a refined and debmtal- 
ized form of the cock kill. 

The modern prohibition of carnival celebrations follows a long series of 
prohibitions against public masking^ and the excesses to which the Carni¬ 
val was carried. At least as early as the reign of Carlos V masks or other 
disguises hiding the identity of an individual were outlawed. But repeated 
pronouncemerits on the same subject bear witness to the facility mth 
which unpopular edicts were flouted by the populace, and Carnival has had 
its ups and downs over the centuries. The opposition of the Church now 
makes it seem unlikely that, in the near future, carnival celebi-ations will 
again be observed in Spain. 

Lent.—La Ciuirestm is a traditional period of austeritj' and self-denial, 
formerly marked by closed theaters and other signs of abstention from 
pleasure. Although many of the p<ipular and religious activities of this 
period w’htch giaced earlier centuries have died out, enough remains so 
that this is still one of the moat impressive and interesting times of the 
year. Mid-Lenten festive celebrations to break the monotony of a rigorous 
seven weeks seem never to have been common, as they are in France and 
Italy, although in Murela there was a slight relaxing of the rules when, 
at mifl-Lent, extravagantly dressed figures of old people, called Ion iftefiin, 
wei'e placed on terraces and balconies (Anonymous 1923, p. oOl), Conse¬ 
quently the counting of the days until uoimal life and pleasures could be 
resumed tiecame an Important pastime. 

To facilitate the count, children cut from cardl)oard a gi-otea<i«e figure 
of a woman with seven feet, holding a dried cod fillet or a basket of fish 
in one hand. This representation of "Old Lady Lent" iTe/a rfr 
Cttiirenmo) was hung from the ceiling or placed on a convenient wall, 
and each Sunday the children gathered to tear off one of Oie feet. Thus 
one always knew at a glance how many Sundays had passe<l and how many 
remained. On Easter Sunday the figure was taken down and burned midst 
the general rejoicing of the day.“ 

The Friday evening Fw Crucis processions were perhaps the most im¬ 
pressive of Lenten spiritual exercise, Many towns and villages have 
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ornamental iron cro^e^s, or more I'Arely small atone altars, at street 
comers. Each represents one of the Fourteen Stations, points at which 
Christ stopped on his vray to Calvaiy. The priest led his parishioners, who 
carried lighted candles, from cross to cross, where all stopped and knelt 
and recited the prayei's appropriate to each Station. In many hill townis of 
the Levante small diapels crown the top of hills near towns, and a cypress- 
lined path ascends from below% In such tomis, in the province of Valencia 
in particular, bareheaded and liarefoot men maj* still carry a cross fmm the 
parish church to the Calvarj^ chapel, led by the priest and followed by the 
wOimen. Via Crucis processions today are for the most part limited to Good 
Friday. The Franciscans, tlvrough the lay Third Order, were particular 
advocates of the Via Crucis processions on the Fridays of Lent, so it is not 
surprising: that in thoae parts of Spain, and the New World as well, w'hore 
the Franciscans have been most active, one finds the strongest adherence 
to the Via Crucis.’* 

Holy Week .—^Thc activities of La Senwim Santa, which begin with Palm 
Sunday (Zloinmpo da ffamos) and end with Easter Sunday (Pascua de 
/fe.'iitmeccidn). may bo thought of as composed of a common core or frame¬ 
work of Church ritual, everj'W'here obseiwed, elaborated upon according to 
the particular traditions and enthusiasms of each city and village. Thus to 
the standard observances the town of Olesa de Montserrat adds her famous 
passion play, Murcia her processions with the lo^'e1y sculptured works of 
^zillo, Lorca her overwhelming pai'ade of Biblical characters, Baeza her 
drummers, and Tudela her airboime angel, to name a few. 

In toH'ns and cities Palm Sunday is heraldeti by the arrival of great car- 
loads of yellow'-gold palm fronds, sent fj‘om the palm orchards of Elche, 
C^e^‘ilIente, Orihuela, and other subtropical garden spots in Alicante. Over¬ 
night palm-selling stands spring up in front of churches and cathedrals, 
and each wor^iipper provides himself with his ramo before entering to 
attend Mass. JWany fronds aie woven into ingenious and elaborate fornis.’^ 
Once blessed, this spray becomes an amulet to be kept at home during the 
year, to be burned, a little at a time, if tempests threaten and the home 
owner fears that a thunderbolt may strike his dwelling. Often it is lashed 
to a balcony, and in Madrid even the most modem apartment buildings in¬ 
variably display in such fashion this token of faith in the protective power 
of blessed palm.** Palm fronds, in spite of their ubiquity, are mlatively 
recent in those parts of Spain were they do not glow, dating primarily from 
the introduction of rail and highway transportation. Previously in the 
north—and even today in small, poor villages—the traditional ramos were 
of laurel and rosctnaiy', and in the south olive branches were, and are, the 
most common. 

Apart from the blessing of the ramos there are few traditional Palm 
Sunday obsen-ances. With the increasing elaboration (and commerciali¬ 
sation) of Holy Week activities more and more cities are inaugurating 
their series of processions of pasos of sculptured scenes from the Passion, 
carried by masked and hooded membei's of religious confraternities on this 
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day, but in general the most important Holy Week excrcbra transpire be¬ 
tween Wednesday evening and Saturday noon. On Wednesday at dusk the 
first of three consecutive daily services known as tiniebliis is held. A talh 
triangular candelabra with eleven, thirteen, or fifteen candles rests on the 
altar. One by one, as the appropriate psalms and prayers are said, the 
candles and other lights in the church are extinguished. Finally, only one 
candle, repi'csenting the Virgin, remains. This too is then extinguiahed 
or hidden beneath the altar, a signal in many parts of Spain for setting off 
an ear-splitting hubbub in which all children present beat on pews, walls, 
and pillars with fists and liammers, and swing cari’ocas (wooden ratchet 
noisemakers of the type used in the United States on New Year's Eve) and 
other noisemakers. In some places it is said that the darkness and noise 
symbolize the gloom and earthquake that followed the crucifixion. After an 
interval of bedlam the lighted candle reappears, other lights go on, order 
is gradually restored, and after final prayers the parishioners disperse to 
their homes. 

On Thursday morning the bells ring for Mass for the last time until the 
toque de Gtoria, which rings out during Mass on the following Saturday. 
The bells, as baptized Christians, are in mourning for Christ, even as are 
human beings. During these hvo days Maas is announced wfth the matraca, 
a hollow iwooden box, cross, or wdieel to which are fastened hammers in 
such fashion that when the instrument is revolved, the hammers strike it, 
producing a dry rattle that can be heard at a considerable distance. 

From 'Thursday until Saturday all altars are hidden in purple shrouds. 
The Monument to the Holy Sacrament {El Momtmentoy, a side altar on 
which is placed a second Host, is also shrouded. The Host is consecrated 
during the Thursday morning Mass, to be left until the Service of the Pre- 
sanetified on the following day. On Thursday afternoon the jjriest or bishop 
of many churches and cathedrals enacts the UtwUorio, siTtibolicaJly washing 
the feet of twelve old men. Formerly the King of Spain himself invited 
twelve beggars into the Royal Palace at Madrid and humbled himwlf by 
kneeling to daub a bit of water on their l>are feet. The second tiniebla 
vesper service is observed at dusk on Thursday, and all that night worship¬ 
pers crowd churches to pray. The presence of the )loly Spirit in the pre¬ 
sanctified Host which rests on the Monument is the special object of their 
devotion. Each worshipper genuflects before the Host, crosses himself, 
advances to place a lighted candle on the Jffonument, steps back, kneels in 
prayer or supplication, aud, after a suitable interval, again crosses him* 
self, rises, and silently departs. 

In a few small villages there is a formal guard for the Monument, per¬ 
haps representing the remnant of more elalxJrate folk dramas of earlier 
centuries. In LaGuardia (Alava), for e.'cample, pairs of armed men, 
dressed as Roman soldiers and incongrously called “Jews," stand half-hour 
watches throughout the night, absolutely motionless until the moment rvhen 
they are relieved by the next pair of “Jews" (Thalamas Labandibar tSlSl, 
p, 107). In Villamesfa, near Trujillo (Caceres) the custom is known as 
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ffnardar el cuerpo del Senor. The guards, who stand watch in fulfillment of 
a vow, wear long black capes and carrj’' sabx'es. Similar customs are found 
in other villages in Cdceres, and doubtless the custom was at one time 
much more widespread in Spain (Ramon y Fernandez 1950). 

On Good Friday the Eucharist is not celebrated; its place is taken by 
the Mass of the Presanctified, the communion of the priest with the Host 
which has remained on the Monument overnight since its consecration the 
clay before. The seiwice known as the Adoration of the CriKs is also a part 
of the offices of this day, and at dawn or dusk in many places there may 
be a Via Crucis procession. Then in the afternoon everyone returns to 
church for the Devotion of the Three Hours, which includes the sermon 
of the Side P<th.hras, the reading and explanation of the seven utterances 
of Christ while he was nailed to the cross. This office is relatively modern, 
brought from Lima, Peru, where it was composed by the Jesuit Fray 
Alonso Marfa in 1687, 

Formerly in many churches an ai-ticulatcd image of Christ was raised 
and fastened to a cross for the Friday afternoon service, following which it 
ivas ceremoniously lowered and placed in a glass coffin or nrvifl, while a 
sermon known as the DescendimieTit^t, the Descent from the Cross, 
was preached. This image, an Ecce Homo known as the SdKto Enfienv, 
was then carried through the streets in a candlelight procession which was 
one of the most simple but moving of all Holy Week observances. In Barco 
de Avila (Avila) the image was bolted to an immense stone cross erected 
on the threshing floors on the outskirts of tomi or. in bad weather, a wood¬ 
en crof?s in the church was utilized. The articulated Santo Eiitienxis have 
been rapidly disappearing, and many of the last were destroyed during the 
Civil War. In Murcia we were told that a famous image marie by the 
sculptor Nicolas de Bussi, brought to Spain by Chailes II during the latter 
part of the seventeenth centur>', was used regularly until It was liurned 
during the civil disturbances which began in 1936. Although the articu¬ 
lated image is very nearly a thing of the past, many, if not most, churches 
have reclining figures of the crucified Christ, which are carried in the 
procession of the Santo Entierro on Friday night. 

Saturday morning Mass is marked by the blessing of new fire and five 
grains of incense, which are then pressed into the huge Paschal candle in 
the form of a cross. This CiVio Pttetrmi represents Christ Risen, and the 
five grains of incense symbolize the five wounds of the crucified Christ. 
Then, at the toque de Gloria when the bells again ring out, the altar cov¬ 
erings fall away and all rejoice, for Christ is risen, Shortly after Mass, 
in many towns, a scarecrow figure representing Judas will be swung into 
the air on a main street, and youths and men will fire at it with guns, 
setting fire to the straw stuffing and bringing the image burning to the 
ground midst shouts of delight from all onlookers. This (fuema de Judae 
may also occur Saturday night or Sunday morning, especially in the north. 
Tudela (Navarra) is particularly famous for its Judas acL Since the 
beginning of tlie sixteenth century a votatin, an articulated wooden figure. 
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has been suspended from the balcony of the town hall from Saturday until 
Sunday, symbolizing the suicide of Judas. By means of cords the figure 
is made to dance and gyrate in absurd contortions, to the great amusement 
of children and adults alike (Iribarren 1946, pp, 249-251). 

A final procession, the which sj-mlxiUses the meeting of 

Christ Risen with his mother, occurs in many places on Easter moiming. 
The black-shrouded image of the Virgin is carried along one route, while 
that of Christ goes by another. At a predetennined point the images meet 
and are tipped towards each other by their porters so that they appear 
to be kneeling. The black robe is drawn from the Virgin and slie appears 
resplendent in white. Then the images are again raised, and with that of 
Christ in the lead a single procession returns to the church. Occasionally 
an Encuentro procession occurs on ail earlier day in the week,” 

The traditional Spanish Holy Week penitential rites—flagellation in 
their (^treme forms—-are largely a thing of the past. Kany describes the 
eighteenth-century' processions in Madrid, in which Ijarefoot and bare- 
waisted penitents marched in the processions, scourging themselves with 
cat-o-nine-tails, the knotted cords of which terminated in wax balls in 
which were embedded bits of glass. For some this was a devout exercise, 
for others a form of gallantly, to show devotion to one's lady love. If. to 
show his gallantry, the suitor could whip himself in such a way that his 
blood spuiied on his beloved, it was for her the highest compliment possi¬ 
ble (Kany 1932, p. 575). 

In the common form of penitential rite an individual in response to a 
vow made during the year marches in the processions of Thursday or Fri¬ 
day, dad only in a skirt or a waist cloth. Face and head are hidden by a 
atpucJio, a cowl-and-mask combined, so that the marcher's identity remains 
unknown. Some jM^itentcs carry wooden crosses on their shoulders, others 
whip themselves with the ancient cat-o'-nine-tails, and still others are 
hobbled with {friihs, leg irons around the ankles which limit motion to tiny 
steps or diort hops. Many are assisted by helpers called C/rineos, so called 
after Simon of Gyrene, who aided Chi'iat. 

In Alosno < Huelva) omamental iron crosses may still be seen on the 
walls of a number of houses. These marked the spots where ozoCotlor, or 
self-scourging penitents, mortified themselves. Each had made a vow dur¬ 
ing the year, usually in time of family illness or distress, to do penance if 
his prayers were grante<l. On Good Friday night following the Via Crucis 
procession the azotador, often hobbled with leg irons, hopped his painful 
way to each iron cross, where he whipped his bare breast and back three 
times. Then he continued to the church sacristy, where his aide wiped 
away the blood and dressed liis wounds. A good deal of fear and supersti¬ 
tion marked these rites, and ordinary worshippers are said to have hurried 
home following the procession, to bar their doors securely, for the penitente 
would tr>' to enter homes to find an ftf rmano de ascote ("brother of the 
lash”) to help him on his rounds. This custom died out at the end of the 
nineteenth centuiy. 
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Modified penitential ntes are found to this day in scattered parts of 
Spain, although the action appears in most cases to be symbolic, and not 
to involve true flagellation.*'' 

In most places the religious acts of Holy Week end with the Saturday 
Mass, and I^ent is officially over. Familj'' groups banquet or go on picnics, 
if the weather permits, and visit with friends and relatives. Easter Sunday 
is a day when, traditionally, good godparents present their godchildren 
with the ntofut, a pastrj' in which one or more eggs, sometimes to the 
number of birthdays the child has celebrated, are encrusted in the top and 
baked, shell and all. As to why an Arabic word (Tuuwt, “provisions," "sup' 
plies”) has come to be used for a symbol of Christian rejoicing is any¬ 
body's guess. In passing it may be noted that the custom of coloring Easter 
although not entirely unknown, is generally unimportant in Spain 
as compared to the rest of Europe. 

In nearly all Spanish cities of importance, and even in many of the small¬ 
est villages, the basic Holy Week ritual is elaborated upon—^in some places 
"submerged” would seem to be a more accurate term—by the hours-long 
processions In which hooded members of religious brotherhoods carry 
beautifulcarved and richly decorated pasos, floats depicting scenes from 
the Passion of Christ, through the main streets, to the accompaniment of 
orchestral dirges, sa^rto-singing, and the rolling of drums. 

The dramatic impact of the candlelight processions of hooded and 
masked men carrying superbly carved figures ornamented with costly 
velvet and gold clothes is so appealing to Spaniard and foreigner alike that 
a not tnconsiderabie commercial element has crept into the activities. Many 
towns and cities publish guides to the activities of Holy Week, giving the 
putative schedules of the various processions, sketching the history of all 
the brotherhoods, and showing pictures of the more important pasos. A 
guide to the 1949 activities of Valladolid, for example, gives the following; 

General prneeaaieti of the Sikered Passion of the Savior. This incomparable proces¬ 
sion of Ike Saitfo KfitrcrCD will take place at seven-thirty in the evening of Good 
Friday, following the Sermon of the Sevon Worda, and it will be represented by 19 
patps, master works of the sixteenth century, AM the penitential cofmdias will par¬ 
ticipate, wearing their coetiunes of distinct colors and singular beauty. 

Then follows the street-by-street itinerary of the procession, so that the 
visitor may take his stand wherever he wishes. 

Many of the cofradfas date from the Golden Age of Spain. The 1949 
guide for Salamanca shows, for example, that the Cofradia de fa Smin 
Cruz del Rede^Un- y de ta Purisinui Conception, de Mnria was founded in 
1503, while two others are late seventeenth-century and still another late 
eighteenth-century in origin. But perhaps a majority are of very recent 
foundation, since the end of the Civil War in 1939. 

The list of cofradias is not identical in any two places, but the same 
figures and names are repeated countless times- Cofradias are ranked, 
formally or informally, in a definite social hierarchy, the oldest usually 
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twing those of greatest prestige. The pasos, which portray figures of Mary 
and Jesus and other personages, are likewise marked by the same names 
fi-om one tow to the next. Among the most common are the Santo Entier- 
rOj a redining image usually in a glass coffin, Jesus NazareTto, Christ 
carr3dng the cross. La Dolorosa, an anguishing Mary, La Ortuti6n del 
Huerto, Christ in the garden, La Critoifixidn, Christ crucified, Cristo atado 
a la Columna, Christ tied to the stake, Cristo del Psrd6a, and the Eeee 
Homo, 

Each cofradia cares for its image in a particular church, and though it 
may meet several times a year to elect members and officers, to transact 
business, to attend the funeral of members, or for other purposes, it can 
be said to exist for the one week of the year. At specified times during 
this week the cofmdes will meet at their church clothed in long garments 
and tall pointed captrotes which cover the face so that the wearer, looking 
through naiTOw eye slits~and to an American uncomfortably suggestive 
of a member of the Ku Klux Klan—is completely disguised. Each cofradia 
has a particular color combination, of 'which black, purple, and red are the 
most common. In addition, each has a standarxl of unique color and design, 
but all represent variations on the theme of the cross. Each paso is bril¬ 
liantly illuminated, even for daytime processions, with hundreds of candles, 
and in front of each a number of cofrades walk, carrying still larger can¬ 
dles. Each cofrade who helps carry' the puso is provided with a forked 
stick, so that, from time to time, the heavy burden can be rested. At the 
appointed hour the doors of the church open and the procession begins; 
first the standard appears, then the candle-bearers, and then the paso, 
in slow and measured rhythm, swaying slightly from side to side as the 
tiventy to fifty’ cofrades step in unison, Progress is slow and rests are 
frequent Perhaps a half-mile an hour is the maximum speed at which a 
paso moves, so that a march, even over a short course, will last several 
hours. Several pasos usually go in sequence, and a given procession, for the 
watchers, is a series of high points as a paso approaches and slowly glides 
by. Then the next is discerned sevei'ai blocks away, making its slow prog¬ 
ress, and eventually it too passes by. 

The night-time spectacle of a major procession, with its billliantly il¬ 
luminated floats, splendid sculpture, shining tunics, snd pointed caps, and 
the sad music from several bands of music playing the Miserere, is impres¬ 
sive beyond words to describe. Tliose of Sevilla are popularly reputed to 
be the most elaborate, but all major citlea^acd increasingly so in recent 
3'ears—seem bent on outdoing each other in the splendor and lavishness of 
their processions,’* 

One of the most impressive features of the Holy Week processions is the 
singing of religious funeral dirges known as saetas. Native to Andalusia, 
the custom is spreading to other parts of Spain. An image, perhaps that 
of the Virgin known as La Dolorosa, proceeds tlirough crowded narrow 
streets overhung with equally crowded windows and balconies. Suddenly 
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K woman steps to the edge of a balcony, and in a dearp high voice begins 
to sing: 


et irf Aomfrn? qHti no thrara 
a Madre inn 
Oh qu4 ttfliififla, ok qu4f nnffuatindn 
Fite ia h^ndita Madre gaffrodnt 


Whrt i& the raan who w'ouM not ery 
Upon 5i€jeiTi^ this mother so broken, 
Oh^ how oh, how 

Wm the blessed sacraJ Mother. 


The proceasion stops and voices are silence<l. The night air is still, ex¬ 
cept perhaps for the distant sound of drums or instruments, and faces are 
uplifted from the streets. The woman finishes her song, a foi-m which, it 
is said, cannot be properly reproduced with musical notations, and appre¬ 
ciative cries of "Ole, Ole’' gi-eet the job well done. Perhaps the same woman 
will then continue ivith a differont song, or another will step forward to 
take her turn. Only when silence again retnms will the cofrades shoulder 
their heavy burden and continue their 3 lo\v march. I n lheoi‘>', no one know'S 
when a saeta will ring out, or where the procession must stop. In fact, the 
saeta-singers of aliility are known in the city and appreciated for their 
talent and with a little inquiry the stranger can leam the likely spots at 
which to heai' the songs. Jlen. much more rarely, also sing sactas. 

Music is an essential part of Holy Week processions. Wealthier co- 
f rad fas often hire orchestra.^ to follow^ their pa.sos or to parade in other 
processions, and ckirimia and elann flutes will l>e heard sounding their 
plaintive notes above the din. Diums, to set the tempo, are necessary in 
all processions, and occasionally, like cancer cells run riot, the rage of 
drumming will seize a town and a tradition will be established that will 
become a "must" for all men and youths. In Baeza (Jaen), for example, 
it is said that "here boys ai-e bom already drummers," and the week is 
known, for its continuous din, as "the week of not understanding anylxidy." 
One of the great sources of pride in many families is the possession of a 
fine drum, which is passed from father to son like a valued jewel. Here the 
druramets are divided into two cofradias of "Jews”; the Colibiimeos 
("white-tailed ones"), also called Los rfr an-iba. ("the upper ones"), and 
the Cotinedros ("black-tailed ones"), also called Los tie cMjo ("the lower 
ones"). Each group tries to outdo the other, a pastime which in the past 
led to cracked skulls and other forms of bloodsh^ (Rosa 1935). 

In other towns, too, membership in La Judea, the Jews' cofradia, is 
eagerly sought after, and a ivriter of the past century describes, tongue in 
cheek, how the aspirant to this cofradia must possess buena sanore. i.e., 
be descended from Old Christians unmixed with other races, neitlier Moors 
nor recent converts to the Holy Catholic Faith, a precaution gravely stated 
as necessary to prev'ent the role fi*OTTV corrupting the habits and beliefs of 
the participants (Cdrtel842). 

Jews otherwise participate, in name or act, in Holy Week activities: in 
places as distant as Asturias and Barcelona the uproar following the tinie- 
bias, the beating on w*all6 and benches, the sounding of carraqas and other 
noisemakers, is known as "ktUing Jews." 
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Formerly a number of towns and villages enacted the ritual of Holy 
Week in the form of a Passion Play. In Villanueva del Rio Segura ( Mur¬ 
cia) we were told that until about ] 912-1930 La Fasian was regularly re- 
dnacted. The actors studied and practiced their parts for three months or 
more, and stages were erected In various parts of the village for the several 
scenes, which included the Last Supper, the Judgment, Christ in Jail, and 
the Crucifixion. The actor taking the part of Christ was tied to a cross, 
nails were driven betiveen his fingers and toes, chicken blood was smeared 
on his head, hands, and feet, and an animal bladder of blood was concealed 
under his loincloth, so iJiat when the Roman centurion's lance pierced him 
it spouted in realistic fashion. Barabbas went around with chains draped 
from his airnis and legs, and other characters, who are now beginning to 
be forgotten, participated. The modern Villanuevans think that theirs is 
the only village in the region in which this was the custom. 

Madrid newspapers in 1950 reported a traditional Passion Play in the 
village of Cajiz, thirty' kilometers from Malaga. The lines were recited in 
verse in settings that included the Last Supper, the Tribune of Csiphas, 
and the houses of Pilate and Herod. The Last Supper was skillfully t'e- 
enacted, Christ w'as judged, Veronica covered his face with n cloth which, 
when removed, revea1e<l three pictures of Christ stuck to it, Judas com¬ 
mitted suicide, and the crowd howled its approval. So deeply are the actora 
identified with their roles, say reports, that in this land of nicknames all 
actors are knoi%'n by the part they play in the drama rather than by their 
true names (Casares 1950). 

Most famous of modern Passion plays in Spain is that of Olesa do Mont- 
seiTat (Barcelona). Actually this drama is of no great antiguity, having 
been vTitten by a monk of Montserrat, AnbSn de Sant Jeroni. and having 
been first produced in Manresa in the middle of the eighteenth century'. In 
Olesa it dates from the beginning of the nineteenth century.'* 

But, if the true Passion Play scarcely exists in Spain today, dramatic 
and theatrical aspects of Holy Week are present in many forms. 

The urge to dress up. to masquerade, to act is satisfied not only in the 
processions of pasos, but also in isolated little dramas, and in the parading 
of Roman soldiers, Jews, the apostles, and in Biblical and allegorical 
figures. In Baena (Cordoba) two "lews" ofTer money to Judas; the sum 
is too small, and more and more is offered until he accepts. In another little 
act the Evangelists hear trumpets announcing the divine inspiration and, 
although heckled by “Jews," succeed in writing down the true word. The 
Prendinii^nio, the arrest of Jesus, is enacted by another group and—ap¬ 
parently as an added dividend—A<lam appears eating an apple in the 
Garden of Eden (Rosa 1936), Murcia and Lorca are other cities par¬ 
ticularly noted for the elaborateness and numbers of parading fjgurea 
(Bolarfn 1935b). But questioning led us to believe that Puente Genii (Cdr- 
doba) was the tw^Ti with the most exciting Easter Week dramas and 
tableaus, a conclusion amply borne out by a tbreoday visit in the spring 
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of 1960. Since these festivities have been described and illustrated from 
our joint notes by Caro Baroja (X9&7faJ , they are not discussed here. 
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Notes 

‘These Sp«nish New Year's euatoms apinjar to be pootly developed in Hispanic 
Am^ea- 

ia irekbr&t^ in Spanish America much as in Spain* Children iraditiDnally 
put their ahoBS on bakonies to receive gifts from Magi, and in uncounted towns 
the Three KinK* dressi up and parade Oiroiij?h the strecta in a pimple cereimony 
<c^., TiinUuntzan, Mexico, Poster iP^Sa. p. 204). Toar (1347, p- 193} deBcribea a 
Mexican equivalent of the haba in a rojrco. Ainorg city people, porcelBiii kewpie dolla 
repreaentinE the Christ child are baked in a rosea, which is eaten at a party. Who¬ 
ever finds one of the dolls must in turn give a party. 

* Equally candles characteriEe Candlemas in Spanish America, The 

custom may be Moorish; I have seen similar candles in the ifreat bazar of Damaecpa. 

* Candlemas in America is religiously important, but it generally lacks the color 
found In Spain, 

*Sfln Bias is appealfd to for throat ailments in Spanish Amcricap but apparontly 
there arc fe%v in hia honor. Starr desicribes eords blessed in Mexico diirtn^ 

which are afterwards worn aa amulets to ward off tbroat^troubles {IS99* p, 131). 

* Santa Agueda appears to have tittle importance in America, Thia ia aurprising^p. 
in view of her importsnee in the list of Church snints anii in view of the fact that 
many LnuflaigraiitB c 4 Lme from the nrea in which her cult is impertanU 

^ Persoaibcatioii of the spirit of Carnival appears to have been much less important 
in Spanish America thun in Spain, In sei'eral towns of JaliBoo {Mexico) a Sfj def 
.Buea HttWMw ("King of <^d Humor”) was elected; the data indicate that this oc¬ 
curred before the War of Independence in the early nineteenth century (ViMque* 
Santana and D&vila Garibi 1931, pp. 90-9!l). Toor describes No CaoMnwIdti, a ffrfr 
t^squely stuffed figure that rides a llama isi th* festivities of Puuo (Poru) (1949, p+ ®^)' 
Cflrta^ar elaborates ou the of rtorthwestern Argentina, a. ILfe^ixe ffguro that 

repregentfl Carnival (1949, pp- 209-2I6), 

* The burial of the sardine, as such, seems Uj bo lacking in America^ but the con¬ 
cept of the burial of the spirit of Carnival is found on a limited BOalo- Cortoxar 
describes the ceremonial burial of the pujliiiy iP northwestern Argentina 11949k PP- 
2a9-2l«), nnd Olivares Figueroa tells of fi VeneKuelean custom in which *"the Bubject 
which aymbolizes the Carnival" la buried with much rejoicing (1949^ p. 101). In 
Merida (Yucaldn) Junn CariutroJ^ a symbolic figure that has ruled for four 
carried in a coffin and buried on Aah Wedne^duyp after a notary r^ads his will he- 
queatbjng his possessions to the mourning widow and other relatives (Vdtqui^ Santana 
and Davila Garibi 1931, p, G8)- More commonly Ei Mai Humor ("Bad Humor*)* 
represented by a figure curried through the streets in a coffin^ is buried, eg., iu 
Guadalajara and Maintlnn (ibid., pp. 7B and 9&>* Toor also hri^y mentiona a ter^ 
many at the Peh6n,i on the DUtskirts of Mexico City, whem '^Sadness and Bad Humor 
are buried at the end of u camivul play (1947, p- iSfl). 

* Feigned animals appear to be less common In Spanish Amerqea than in Spainp 
but they do occur, Ohvareii Figueroa speaks both of a "horse" and a "bear" in Vene- 
2 Uela fl949j pp. 81-89, 99)» The burri^uifu (literally "little hurrOp" Le.p the horse) 
is a man in woman's dre!fc| wearing a burro's head of clothe lenthEf^ and cardboardi 
who dances through the streets singing. The feigned bear, in the stale of Trujillo, ifl 
chained to a keeper, and gees through the streets asking people to dance with iL An 
account of the 19&8 Camival in the village of San Juan de Aragon, on the eastern 
outskirts of Mexico City, also describes a dancing beaJ, a man in simulated bear skin, 
led hy a "viudft de pandero," a man in woman*'s elnlhing^ with w^hom the bear danced 
(Poniatowska 19&S). The leader in the Mixc Indian dance called “Los CabuniW ia 
dreKted in a hobbyhorse head and saddle frame suggestive of that of the man-bprse 
of Ijkitt (author’s field notes, Oaxaca, Julyt 1958). 
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'*This is uti ImporUttit part of some Spanish Ameri^^an carnlvaLfi^ and is 
mon on m&ny other festive occaaiona aa well. 

’^Domingo do Finata does not appear in ethnographic account^ of Spanish Amorica, 
althougli it Is mentioned aa a dan^t de pitwitn, which closed the Carnival in 

Merida (Yueatan} (Ydxqtie^t Sajitana and Oavila Garibii 1031, p. 6S>. In the form 
of the Chri-Estmaa pctaadajv and at birthday parties the pihata today enjoy a a more 
vigorous life in Mexico than in Spain. 

know of DO instances of La Vioja in Spanish Amorica+ 

” R.g., in Txlnlzuntzan (Mexico) (Foster 209-210). 

“Palm fronds arc woven in similar fashion in Spanish America. 

“Blessed palm la also believed In Hispanic America to protect against tempeata^ 

^The basic pattern of the Spanish Holy Week has b^n duplicated in Hispanic 
America. The matracn calls people to worship from Thursday to Saturday, all altars 
art! hidden in purple shrouda, the priest enacts the lavatorio with twelve old men, and 
all Thursday night people crowd churchafi- The arliculated Santo Entierro is found 
In much of Hispanic America, and it, or another Ecce Homo, neats in its glasa coiSn- 
The burning of Judas today 15 more widespread in Hispanic America, and particiilarly 
in Mexico, than in Spain. The Encuentro procession may take place on any one of 
several dayi^ G.g.^ Tzintzuntzan, the Friday before Ash Wednesday (Foster 194Bat 
200), and among the Yaqnl Indians of Hcmiosilla (Sonora, Mexico)^ on Good Friday 
(Barker 1967b, p. 2S1). 

^Penitential riles held great attractions for Indians and mestisiopi in the Now 
World. As is well known, they occur in their most extreme form in the American 
Southwest Barker 106Ta) but they are also found today in parts of Mexico^ as 

in TxititsunL^n where penltcntea clad only in lolnclothfl, faces hidden by capueboa, 
scourge themselves (at least symbolically) with eat-o^nine-tails, in front of crosea 
scattered around town, and wear griiloa or carry wooden crosses (Foster 1943a, p. 213). 
Toor (1947, p. 213) says she has ^n penitetites in Mexico^ apart fmm Tztntsuntzan^ 
only in the state of Guerrero. 

“*Tbe elaborate processione of pasoa are not common in Spanish America. Popayin 
(Colombia) 19 perhaps the only Hifipanic American city where a true Spanish-type 
Holy Week series of processions of pasos is found. Holy Week has been celebrated in 
this fashion in Popaynn at least since 1&63 (Whiteford ]$64). 

“In 1954 Dr, George Barker witnessed a Pa^oion Flay, La Fossid, in the village of 
E^porraguera at the foot of Montserrat. The tradition here is aaid to he about three 
centuries old fcommuniratod)* 

Passion plays aro stfll common in Hispanic Amoricn and especially In Mexico whercp 
again, that of Txmtxuntxan i« one of the moat famous (Foster, 194Sii, pp. 212-213; 
Toor 1947* pp. 23 2-217) . 


CIIAPTER xy 


FEAST DAYS AND FIESTAS: MAY TO CHRISTMAS 

1 A MAYA.— Traces still remain in Spain of a variety of popular ob¬ 
servances associated with the month of May, and particularly with 
the eve of May 1. These activities center around the old European 
custom of erecting a Maypole, cro^^-ning a queen, dancing, and serenading 
the village girls. The term la maya, tlie feminine form of Mnyo, the month 
of May, is applied both to the queen and to any village girls who take part 
in the festivities- CatUar ia moyn is the expression used when girls are 
serenaded during May. The term mayo is applied to the Ma>TMle, and to 
the occasional King of May. 

Before the night of April 30, village youths cut a tall tree, strip it of 
branches except for a cluster at the top, decorate it with flowers and rib¬ 
bons, and at midnight erect it in the village plaza, where it remains 
throughout the month. The same night a youth places a rawio, or camum- 
da. a tree branch adorned with flowers and fruits, at the window of his 
sweetheart and then the young men, in groups, make the iTJunds. sere- 
nading the girls. 

The election of the May Queen is often, though not invariably, associated 
with the Maypole, Traditionally, the loveliest maiden of the village is 
chosen, clothed in white, crowned with flowers and loaves, and enthroned 
near the Maypole. While the young people dance and sing around pole and 
girl, other passersby contribute small sums to the queen, with w'hich the 
youths purchase the necessities for the day’s picnic. In Galicia a king 
rather than a queen is elected: a youth is clothed in leaves and flowers and, 
in the company of others, roams the streets begging chestnuts and other 
delicacies. 

The Maypole, though particularly characteristic of the eve of May 1, 
appears on other occasions as well, such as the San Juan festivities of San 
Pedro Manrique (Foster 1955) and other villages. Sometimes it becomes 
a cucaha, the greased pole o-f Spanish fairs and fiestas. In parts of such 
provinces as Gerona, Ijogrofio, and Santander a live chicken is fastened to 
the top of the Maypole, a prize for the most agile youth. The Maypole, as 
a part of an ancient tree cult, characterises Spain from Galicia to Cata¬ 
lonia and south through Old Castile, It is not common in the south. 

The origin of May festivities in Spain is lost in antiquity, but obviously 
they come down, in part at least, from pre-Christian times. Several hun¬ 
dred years ago they were popular not only in the country’ but in the city 
as well, and such playwrights and dramatists as Lopede Vega and Quihones 
de Benavente utilized the theme in their plays. Because of real or imagined 
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excesses Church and State tried to repress May Day festivities as early as 
the sixteenth century, and successive bans appear practically do’ivn to the 
present time. But, as with other banned Spanish popular customs, the 
natural vitality of custom was so ^'eat that the onlj' forces tliat could 
disooursEe tradition are those we know as “modem times.” * 

Tile luvefition of the Cross, Mu-y 3 .—This date is revei'ed as the anni¬ 
versary of the "invention” of the Cross (Lo iTti’PTnridn de la Crw^), 

ttiough why a rediscovery is called an invention is not dear. The story 
of the recovery of the Cross is also one of the earliest accounts of an 
arcliaeological expedition. AccN^rding to history and legend, the Em¬ 
press Elena, mother of Constantine, made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
probably in 326, to search for the cross on which Christ was crucified. 
Excavations on the hill of Golgotha tumed up three cx'osses, two of which 
presumably were those of the thieves, the third that of Christ. But which 
was which? Elena, obviously no mean archaeologist and a pious woman as 
well, put them to a test. A mortally ill woman was touched with tlie three 
crosses in succession. The first two made no impression on her, but with 
the touch of the third she arose, mimculoudy curetl, so that all knew the 
True Cross had indeed been found. 

Today religious observances on May 3 are usually restricted to a special 
Mass and perhaps a brief street procession. The pleasure in the day lies 
in popular rather than church activities. Girls in each neighborhood 
decorate crosses on street comers or in homes, tying flowers and ribbons 
to them, and lighting candles at their base. When there are several 
crosses in a village, the evening may be spent in going fi om one to another, 
to compare the elaborateness of decoration, to comment on the jewels which 
arc sometimes bung from the arms, and to visit with friends.- In An¬ 
dalusia and Extremadura the custom of decoreting an entire room and 
dancing in front of the cross, as described for Aloano (p. J27), is still 
occasionally found. 

The dramatic representations of the discovery of the Cross by the 
Empress Elena, enacted in several to^sms in Badajoz Province, are the 
most striking of all popular activities of this day. Gallardo de Alvarez 
(1949) has described that of Fuente del Maestre in detail. An extensive 
cast portrays in pantomime the activities of Elena, while a chorus of young 
girts chants the story.* 

In Spain the Cross Is revered by the population at large; it is not the 
patron of any special group. This is in contrast to the Mexican pattern, 
where the Cross is patron of masons and bricklayers and where this group 
celebrates May 3 by decorating buildings under construction wnth flowers 
and colored paper, by shooting fireworks, and by eating and drinking at 
the expense of the owner or contractor. 

San /atdro. May 15 .—San Isidro, patron saint of farmers and of the 
dty of Madrid, was a humble field hand, who plowed near the city when 
it was simply one among many Spanish villages. Bom about lOSO, he 
became the object of devotion of the Madrilenos and of farmers long 
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before his c&riDtilzatiDn in 1623. His fame reste nn Severn] miradea. One 
scorehing day his master requested a drinh from his water bottle while 
he was plowing beside the Manzanai-es River* Bnt Isidro was unable to 
oblige, for he had succon-ed passing beggars with the last drops- Terri¬ 
fied* he felt to his knees in supplication and implorei] the Lord to help 
him, and upon arising he cried out "*When God wishes, there will be 
water here.'" As he arose he struck a near-by rock with his ox goad, and 
from it there gnshetl a stream of coolp clear water which, legend tells* has 
continued unabated except for a dry period in 1598, Another timcp field 
hands who were jealous of hia piety accujsed Isidro of neglecting his oxen 
to pray. His master, verifying the chargen was astonished to see that 
while Isidro knelt in prayer an angel appeared and guided his animals. 

Isidro's fame and eventual canonization were assured in 1528 when the 
Empress Isabela, wife of Carlos 1 and mother of the future emperor, sent 
for the miraculous waters of Isidro*s fountain to cure the little Infante 
Felipe of a fever. He quickly recovered, and the grateful motlier ordered 
built the shrine that stands today. Pope Gregory XV canonized Isidro 
on the same occasion as Saint Ignatius Loyola. 

At first the fountain of San Isidro was a shrine to which pilgrims, known 
as isidros, went in search of health. But as the yeaj'S passed families* 
lured by fine spring days, sought the fields beside the Manzanares* where 
Isidro once plowed* for picnics m\<l relaxation. Gradually the atmosphere 
became that of a verbena, a carnival, with music and dancing and only 
slight thought of piety and worship. After the Civil War the outing was 
transferred to the more distant de la Arffanmeta^ but the pattern 

remains as before. The saint's mummified body is interred in a silver 
coflin in tlie Church of San Isidrop the provisional cathedral for the diocese 
of Madrid-Alcalan 

San Isidro's cult in other parts of Spain grew \viili the importance of 
Madrid as tJie new capital of the nation. The day is observed with a 
special Mass, often paid for by local field handsp and sometimes there is a 
procession with the saint's image, and singing and dancing in the streets. 
But the day less important outside Madrid than in most of Latin America. 

Corpus CftWatu—According to the old saying: 

7*r«jr kA]f vn cl Th Tw Th urAdAys th«re at^ in the 

ttiumhmn mriM H nol, Th^t fihihif idcircr brljdiUy th0.11 tJte ttin* 

Holjr Thurfcjiiy, Corpiu ChriJU, 

Y dia efff In AAiXMAi6n. And Ajcension 

Of the three Thursdays which “shine more brightly than the sun*" El 
Corpus was, without doubt, anticipated with most excitement by young 
and old alike. This festival in honor of the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist was, and is, a solemn day, but it is also one of happiness and 
joy, as contrasted to the sorrowful mood of Holy Week. Beligious fervor 
was gratified by the sight of the Host exposed in procession in the mag¬ 
nificent emtodia (monstrance). Biblical hJatoo' was i^eemphasized by the 
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costumefl parading tharactei's, the Christian moral was taught in the 
autos sacramentalbs, and funny bones were tickled by the dancing "big 
heads," the careening giants, and the fii'O-belching Uirasea dragon, which 
wove through the streets to the tune of pipe and drum. Free reign to 
popular imagination in the Corpus processions is now largely a thing of 
the past, but tradition and history have recorded the life history of the 
Spanish customs. 

Corpus Christ! was the last of the major Church observances to appear. 
Originally the mystery of the Euehanst was honored on Holy Thur^ay, 
but with the elaboration of Holy Week activities the role of the Eucharist 
slipped more and more into the background. Pious legends, however, 
maintained interest in the dogma of the transformation of the con.secrated 
wafer into Christ’s Ixxly, and at least as early as the eleventh century 
the my'stery was honored in scattered places with processions. 

One of the rnoat famous of the miracle legends is commemorated today 
in Spain with pomp and splendor in the town of Daroca (Zaragosa), 
Although the legend follows the general Medieval pattern it has its own 
characteristic Spanish twists. Tlie great king Jaime I of Aragon under¬ 
took the recomjuost of Valencia in 123S and, successful, he left his troops 
under the command of Don Berenguer de Entenxa while he set off about 
other business, Eei’enguer, desiring to occupy his troops as well as to add 
luster to his onm name, decided to lay siege to the fortified castle of 
Chio, amply gHrrisoned by Moors. With regiments from Calatayud, 
Teruel, and Daroca, Berenguer camped on a hilltop near the castle where, 
before attacking, he ordered Mass said in front of a portable field altar, 
and communion taken by himself and his lieutenants. But scarcely had 
the Hosts been consecrated w'heu the Moors attacked, and the Christians 
were forced to dash off to battle. 

The chaplain quietly terminated Maas and then, being unable to ad¬ 
minister the sacrament to the Christian leaders, folded the six consecrated 
wafera in the corporals and hid them in near-by rocks. The Christians 
vanquished the Moors and returned to take communion, But, to the 
astonishment of all, when the corporals were unfolded it was found that 
they were batlied in blood, and the wafers had become as if a part of the 
cloth itself.* After prostrating themselves on the ground l^efore this 
miracle, the soldiei's and their leaders fell to quarreling about who should 
have the precious relics. Seeing that agreement was impossible, Berenguer 
sought the intervention of Divine Will. The coiTiorals were placed in a 
small silver ark, which was lashed to the back of a mule, and the animal 
was turned loose to wander at will. It immediately set out on the road to 
Aragon and, followed by chaplain and soldiers, reached the gates of Daroca 
bvo weeks later. Upon approaching the town by the Lower Gate, the mule 
fell dead in front of the Hospital of San Marcos, By this sign all knew 
that Divine Will ruled that the corporals belonged to Daroca, According 
to popular Spanish belief this miracle, properly brought to the attention 
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of the Pope, was instrumental in the setting aside of a special day on 
which to honor the mystery of the Eucharist. 

Actually Corpus Christi was set aside as a universal feast day in the 
Church by Pope Urban IV, but this decision vvaa not finally implemented 
until a 1311 decree of Pope Clemente V. Subsequently the Feast was 
quickly adopted in most parts of Christendom, and the characteristic 
forms of the day took shape. 

In Spain Barcelona was the first city to celebrate the new Feast, in 
1319 or 1320, and in general the entire Levante appears to have placed 
great emphasis on this day at an earlier period than the Castiles, But 
during the next two centuries the eucharistic festival came to be the 
supreme symbol of Spanish CathoJiciam in all the country, first as a 
crusade against the Moors and afterwards, folloiving the Council of Trent 
(1545-1563), as a public manifestation of resistance to spreading Prot¬ 
estantism. During these centuries the forms of the processions wei'o 
worked out, the participation of municipal authorities, trade-guildsmen, 
religious confraternities, and clerg^'^ was established, the one-act plays 
known as aniremsseg and Mirmaicwitilejf developed their rolea, and 

the grotesque pelelesf —dragons, giants, big-headed dvvarfs and the like— 
made their appearance. 

The day's events, by all accounts, represented the blending of saci'ed 
and profane elements which characterizes so many Sjianish feast days. 
The sermons, the autos sacramentsles, the public display of tlie Host, the 
liai-ading of Biblical characters realTirmetl the truth of Catholic doctrine 
and stimulated the natuml leligious fervor of the masses. At the same 
time the popular aspects of the day. and particularly the preparation and 
activating of the mythological figxires and characters, afforded a major 
social and recreational outlet for a people who had few other formal enter¬ 
tainments. Following Mass in the church or cathedral the great procession, 
sometimes hours long, wound it.<i way along a predetermined route lined 
W'ith thousands of spectators, who crowded the tapestrj'- and fiower-hung 
balconies or pressed against tlie walls of buildings along the narrow 
streets. The central object in the procesaion was. of course, the con¬ 
secrated vrafer believed by Catholics to be the true body of Christ, which 
ivas exhibited at first in a small ciisiodia de timno monstrance and later in 
an elaborate Gothic shrine of gold and silver, the cuetodia proper, which 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries represented one of the highest 
forms of the goldsmith's art. 

The gi'eat custodia was accompanied by churchmen of all ranks, lavishly 
dressed in rich vestments, by members of religious and lay orders, 
seminary students, the artisans of guilds carrying banners or s>inbols of 
their occupations, and b3' royalty, visiting ambassadors, and other persons 
of the highest stations in life. From early times various lay and religious 
gi'oups jircpArod floats with sculptured or live figures depicting scenes 
from the Bible, and costumed and masked figures, real and mythological, 
legendary and allegorical, mingled with huge eagles and dragons and 
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giants and dwarfs. After the procession the autos were enacted, some¬ 
times in front of the cathedral, hut, in. their heyday, in the great city 
plazas before the king and hb court. 

The development and decline of the Corpus procession is documented 
in the archives of Spanish cities. Probably the earliest to reach full-blown 
dimensions was that of Barcelona. A 1124 account describes trumpeters 
who, mountefl on horseback, led the long lines, followed by the banner of 
Santa Eulalia, patron of the city, by ecclesiastics with the standards and 
processional crosses of ail of the churches and convents of the city, by 
guildsmen, entremeses (religious tableaux), angels, and a great papier- 
mache eagle. All these preceded the custodia and the bishop, upon whose 
heels came angels struggling with devils and, finally, two “wild men,” who 
threatened the crowd with distaffs (Almerich 1940, p. 46; Johnson 1941, 
P. T7). 

Thirty-five years later the Barcelona procession had swollen to in¬ 
credible size. The entremeses of 1461, to mention only a few, included 
“The Creation of the World," with twelve angels; “Hell,” with Lucifer, 
four devils, Sau Miguel with a dragon, and tiventy-four more devils 
under the command of a mayoral, or overseer, who struggled with twenty 
angels; "The Garden of Eden,” with Adam and the angei, another Adam 
with Eve, Cain, and Abel; "Noah’s Ark." “with all the necessary ap¬ 
paratus”; "Abraham and Isaac"; "Jacob and the Angel”; "The Daughters 
of IjOt, and Lot and hb wife”: "David and Goliath,” "The Twelve Tribes 
of Israel"; all of these, and more, were the work of the trade guilds, which 
early made Coitus Christi their special day. Cathedral confraternities 
brought forth Moses and Aaron, all the pTOphets, John the Baptist, Susan 
and the angel, the Annunciation, the Nativity, the three Kings, Herod 
and his doctoi-s, and a great number of saints. Other confraternities 
portrayed the figures of the Passion, the apostles, more angels and more 
saints, with a lavishness impossible to describe. Realism was great; in 
fact, the portrayal of Adam and Eve was so remarkable that subse¬ 
quently, "for reasons of decency," it was found desirable to suppress this 
entremes (Almerich 1944, pp. 46-48). 

Other particularly noteworthy processions were those of Gerona, Va¬ 
lencia, Sevilla, Toledo, and, in later years, Madrid. An account of the 
participants in the procession of 1623 in Madrid reads like a Who 

of Spain's Golden Age: rivo cardinals, the Papal Nuncio, the Bishop of 
Pamplona, the Inquisitor General, the Patriarch of the Indies, the Am¬ 
bassadors of Poland, France, Venice, England, and Germany, the Conde- 
duque of Olivares, the Spanish Grandees, and many more (Mesonero 
Romanos 1851, pp. 83-84), On the eve of (Corpus Christi the tatusca, the 
mojigon, and the tormqtaila^ paraded as a group, bowing, dancing, and 
gesticulating to the sound of pipe and drum, marking the course to be 
followed the next day by the main procession. The tarasca was a dragon- 
like creature which rolled on wheels, manipulated by men who walked 
inside. It had a long neck which, by means of cords, could be made to 
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dart in any direction, to the squeals of children who had come for the 
purpose of being frightened. The tai-asquiUas were a pair of wooden 
figures dressed in the latest mode which rode on the back of the tarasca, 
while the mojigdn was a gi-otesque and ugly giant, stuffed with inflated 
bladders, who staggered recklessly from side to side. 

A woman’s figure, popularly reputed to be that of Anne Boleyn, rode 
on the back of Toledo’s fearsome tarasca. The four pairs of giants ^at 
paraded during the eighteenth-century heyday of Toledo's processions 
i-epresented the four comers of the earth to which Spain had carried the 
Catholic doctrine: Europe, America, Africa, and Asia, Another figure, 
with sword in hand, was no less than Spain’s great eleventh-century 
champion against the Moors, El Cid Campeado^. 

With the passage of time the enti-emeses declined in importance, and 
because of the "excesses” into which many Spanish popular festivities 
seemed always to degenerate, they were prohibited by Carlos III in 1780. 
But the allegorical figures, the pipanfea, oabenukis, enanos, dguilas, and 
tarascaa, continued to play a role much longer, sometimes in the procession, 
but more often, like the Madrid mojigon and its companions, by tracing 
the route on the eve of the festival. In Gerona, Barcelona, Valencia, and 
perhaps other cities of the Levante, eagles, giants, and ‘‘big heads ’ still 
appear each year, though in other parts of the country the custom seems 
decadent. 

The origin of these creatures is not entirely clear, though they are. of 
course, suirrivals of the general Medieval urge towards grotesque buf¬ 
foonery on the most sacred occasions. The tarasca, in name at leMt, 
comes from Tarascon, in Provence, where, as early as 1465, a similar 
monster, the tomjfpftc, participated in the processions of Pentecost and 
St. Martha (July 29). The tarasque, according to French legend, was a 
great dragon who devastated the countryside until rendered harmless by 
St. Martha. In gratitude the people adopted Christianity and nwie her 
the patron of the city (Dumont 1951, p. >19). The dragdn and a giant are 
mentioned in the 1618 Corpus procession in Gerona, and a 1557 report 
again speaks ef a single giant, suggesting that at this time the pairs had 
not yet evolved (Pla Cargol 1948, p. 85) . Strangely, in spite of linguistic 
and cultural similarity, and of earlier political unity with Provence, the 
term “tarasca” seems not to be used in Catalonia. This suggests a rela¬ 
tively late introduction of the word direct from Provence to Castile, 

It is possible that the gigantea arose from the entremes of David and 
Goliath. The latter was portrayed in Barcelona as early as 1391 as a 
giant, a cover over a fi'ame, chained to a David of normal size. Kot until 
1668 is there mention of a ffitpmta, a female companion (Almerlch 1944, 
p. 60), and presumably the symbolism of the four continents was an out¬ 
growth of this pair, as Spanish conquests covered the earth. Catalonian 
giants of recent years are often reduced to a single pair, elaborately 
Hr eased as Gothic kings and queens. Big heads too, still dance, although 
they are mere clowns or payaffos, designed ivnly to evoke laughs, The eagle. 
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unlike the other fibres, seems to be peculiar to Catalonia and its daughter 
kingdom of Valencia. Its antiquity is probably as great as that of Bavid 
and the giant. The "big heads," on the other hand, appear to be much 
more recent, perhaps of the eighteenth century. They do not appear in 
Gerona until even later, in 1868 (Pla Cargol 1648, p. ST). 

For three centuries or more, dramatic representations were an integral 
part of the Corpus festivities. In contrast to the simple, usually jocular 
skit of the entromes, the auto sacramental was a serious one-act play 
dealing with a religious theme, enacted during the days between Corjms 
Christi and the octave. The primitive autos were the work of the clergy, 
and took place inside churches and cathedrals. In the sixteenth centuiy 
the clergy were piphibited from participating, and the repregentationB 
were taken over by lay gi'oups, particularly trade guilds and confraterni¬ 
ties, and were henceforth given out of doors, usually in front of the 
cathedral where thecustodia w'Bs displayed, in the afternoon following the 
procession. 

The early autos were associated with Corpus only by being presented 
on this day. Most of the sixteenth-century representations are anonymous. 
The art developed under Lope de Vega and Tirso de Molino and reached 
its perfected fonn in the autos of Calderon de la Barca, in which the 
mystery of the Euchai'ist is dwelt upon in theological allegories, purged 
of the earlier popular and historic aspects. In the seventeenth century 
these autos u'ere sumptuously staged in the Plaxa Mayor of Madrid in the 
presence of the king and his court, as well as such commoners as could 
crowd into the restricted space. Apparently the art could go no further 
than this. Calderdn’s follow'ers limited themselves to imitation, and by the 
beginning of the eighteenth centuiy new autos were no longer being com¬ 
posed. The representations dragged on with decreasing vigor, and the 
final prohibition by Carlos III in 1763 was scarcely necessary, for the 
vitality had vani 5 he <1 a centuiy' earlier. 

Religious dances, a part of many Spanish festivals and romerfas, are also 
associated with the observ'ances of Corpus Christi, In Valleruela de 
Pedraza (Segovia) sword dancers click castanets as they weave their 
intricate steps in front of an image of the Virgin. The eight youths who 
dance are dressed in white ^irts trimmed in red w'om over white shii'ts, 
pants, stockings, and sneakers. Plumed mitres cover their heads and 
colorefl ribbons and handkerchiefs fly from their shoulders and sleeves 
(Martinez Alcalde 19S0, pp. 71-73). Sword dancers also appear to have 
been common in southern Spain; a Sevilla decree in 1532 prohibited 
cofradia and guild sword dancers from preceding the custodia, relegating 
tliem to the tail end of the procession and to performing only in authorized 
places (Rosa y Lopez 1004, p. 189). 

The most spectacular Corpus dancers are the tieises (choir boys) of 
the Sevilla cathedral. These nHios cantoraieoa, as they were first called, 
are mentioned in 1508 in such manner as to imply that they had sung and 
danced for many years before. Dressed as angels with wings and 
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crowned with garlands of flowers, they danced before the primitive wooden 
custodia of the catheflral, not only on the occasion of Corpus ChHati but 
also on such other feast days as Christmas and during Holy Week. The 
name "seises" probably stems from the fact that originally there were six 
singers, although the number has oscillate<l considerably over the cen¬ 
turies. In 1565 it was fixed at ten, the number that dance today (Rosa y 
Lopez 1904, p. 244}. 

The seises of Sevilla formerly received a thorough musical and literary 
education in the San Miguel School, Subsequently this w^ reduced to a 
primaii' education, with empJiasis on music and Latin. Since the mualcal 
life of the seises ended with their changing voices, like <*oir boys in 
other parts of Europe they were sometimes castrated. This practice is 
first mentioned in 1620, and as late as 1829 one of the seises was ao 
mutilated (Rosa y Lopez 1904, p, 137). 

Today the seises, as they dance and sing before the high altar in the 
cathedi^l in Sevilla on Corpus Christi and on the anniversary of the 
Immaculate Conception (December S>, provide one of tlie most moving 
of all Spanish religious spectacles. The seises of Toledo, of whotn there 
are seven, have not fared as well. Formerly they appeared on Christmas, 
at Corpus, on the occasion of the celebration of the Virgin of August, at 
receptions for royalty, and on other special days of national rejoicing. 
But since 1866 they have not danced and are, as a result, little knowm 
compared to their brothers of Sevilla, 

AltJmugh the modem Corpus Christi processions of Catalonia and the 
I,evante today are more interesting than those of the rest of Spain, vre 
found it most convenient in 1950 to visit Toledo, Here the procession is 
purely religious, and, though splendid and striking, there is nothing 
popular about it. 

intrigued by the rumor that two "small" giants—not the traditional 
figures—had paraded the preceding evening, we visited the cathwlral. 
and in an obscure and out-of-the-way corner discovered what appear to be 
the remains of the wonderful figures brought from Baitrelona in 1755 
in the heyday of tarsscas, "big heads," and giants. The tarasca was a 
turtlclike creature about three meters long, its single head mounted on an 
accordion frame so that it could be made to dart out from its shell. This 
realistic touch was further heightened by an Ingenious low’er jaw that 
could be made to snap shut when activated by a string concealed in the 
neck. A rmall angel, a reduced tarasquilia by no stretch of the imagination 
an Anne Bolejm, rode on the tai asca’s back. 

The eight dust-covered giants were in a leas well preserved state, but it 
was still possible to associate them with the descriptions of earlier cen¬ 
turies. The construction of all was the same: hands and faces of carved 
and painted wood mounted on a framework four meters tall covered with 
cloth, ilen as well as women wore skirts. Two giants represented 
America, Senor America sported a long jacket and a raccoon cap and 
carried a medallion of the Virgin of Guadalupe. La Senora dc America 
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held a cornucopia, wore: g^at earrings, and carried a medallion of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe hanging on a cord around her neck. 

The African pair were easily identified by their black skins. The man 
held a huge sword and the woman a dove, perhaps symbolizing the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in darkest Africa as well as in the centers of 
civilization. The female caretaker who had so obligingly admitted us to 
this storeroom said that two other figures were “Turks," although the man, 
at least, with his shaved head, mandarin mustache, and wide-bladed ent- 
lass, looked more Chinese than Turki.sh. Europe was represented by a 
red-jacketed “Spain” armed with a sword, and by a jaunty “Cid 
Campeador" wdth a great scimitar, plumed hat, and a medallion of the 
Virgin of the Sagi'ario hanging around its neck.® 

Son Juan, June 2 ^..—In its advance over Europe primitive Christianity, 
through a process of syncretism, quickly captured and tamed most of the 
pagan rites and beliefs which might threaten it. The winter solstice was 
dominated by the birth of Christ, spring fertility rites became identified 
with the death and resurrection of the Savior, and vengeful spirits of 
the dead were cajoled in the observances of All Saints' and All Souls' days. 
One day alone could not be subdued. Although the summer solstice with 
its purification by fire and water was early dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, who cleansed ^vith water, it has remained an uneasy captive 
throughout Europe over nearly two thousand years, and the pre-Christian 
customs are still clearly evident. 

In Spain no other occasion equals the eve and morning of San Juan 
for variety and interest of folk activities. Insofar as there is geographical 
difference, it is the familiar division between north and south Spain, be¬ 
tween those areas in which Celtic and Gothic strains have remained near 
the ethnic surface and those i-egions repopulated from the north after the 
expulsion of the Moors. And, following the rule of greater variety in 
the less disturbed areas, it Is in the north that more distinct customs are 
apparent. Nevertheless, in spite of differences there is a Pan-Spanish 
pattern that recognizes both fire and water as purificatory agents, that 
associates magic and curing mth this occasion, that allows amatory rites 
and activities of various types, and lets people persuade themselves that 
this moiTiing they see the sun rise "dancing." 

Fires—the Midsummer's Night fires of antiquity—blaze from the hill¬ 
tops soon after dark on the evening of June 23, and spring forth at street 
intersections and in public plazas in the cities. When the flames have died 
down, the children who have danced around the fires jump over them, 
believing they will thus protect themselves from illness and misfortune 
throughout the year. In the valleys of the Central and Eastern Pyrenees, 
men and youths gather in the mountains above their villages, carrying 
pine-pitch torches called fallen. After dark the torches are lighted and 
the participants race down the mountain side, to deposit torches in great 
fires in public plazas or before churches. 
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Especially in the north. Maypole festivities, usually combined with the 
custom of placing n-reaths or sprays on the windows of gLrla, are common. 
But even in the south, as in Alosuo (Huelva), youths and maidens go in 
groups to the hills on the e\'e of San Juan and cut pine trees, which they 
erect in the middle of streets. After dark the young people of each 
neighborhood sing and dance around their "Maypole," an activity known 
as baUando el pino, "dancing the pine." Next morning los oa^iMbeteres, 
seventeen men from the Hermandad of San Juan wearing caseabeles 
(sleighbells) ai'ound their ankles, dance in front of the image of the 
saint as it passes through the streets in procession, and upon returning 
to the church they again dance in front of the altar. 

Curing practices and preparations are especially efficacious on San 
Juan. The magical purificatory power of water is exploited in many ways, 
particularly by the act of bathing in fountains or streams at midnight 
or dawn. At least in the north such an immersion is known, after the 
saint’s name, as a sanjiianadii. In the ports of Galicia it is believed that 
he who bathes at midnight and is splashefl by nine waves will recover 
from whatever ails him or will be preserved from illness throughout the 
year. The dew of the dawn of San Juan is unlike that of any other morn¬ 
ing of the year. Those u'ho suffer from skin diseases, and especially 
those mangelike afflictions known as snnui, may disrobe and roll in the 
cool, damp grass, sure that their suffering will be alleviated. The fior del 
agua, the "flower of water," is equally effleacious, if somewhat more elusive. 
Some believe the flor to be a real, if magical, flower, while others say it is 
the topmost microacopically thin layer of water over -which falls the 
blessing of St, John. In either case the maiden who can discover or obtain 
the flor del agua achieves complete felicity. 

Medicinal herbs gathered the eve of St. John are especially potent as 
compared to those plucked at other times of the year. Verbena and sweet 
basil are thought of as the flowers of St. John, but all other common herbs 
are more effective if picked this night and, for the very best results, left 
al sereno. exposed to the night's dew until morning.* 

Aseumptitm Day, Augtist 15 .—On ei dia de ta Asuftrtda a catafalque is 
erected in churches and on it an image of the Virgin reposes until the 
octave a week later. There is a special Mass and occasionally a street 
procession. A few minor superstitions are associated with this day in 
various parts of the countr)*. In Puebla de Guzman (Huelva) people 
sometimes break a small olive branch from a tree and gather several 
heads of wheat, which they nail to the walls of their hemes, saying that, 
if this is done, ni le faJUOfTd ni jmiz ni pan por todg el ono, neither peace 
nor bread will be absent during the year. 

The most noteworthy event of Assumption Day in Spain, however, is 
the famous myster>' play produced in Elche (Alicante), a drama so spec¬ 
tacular that in 1931 it was declared a "national monument" (Serra Boidu 
1946, p. 687). The origin legend of the appearance of the miraculous 
image of the Virgin now' in the church of Santa Maria de la Asuncidn 
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follows a familiar Spanish theme. In 1370 a chest marked “For Ekhe” 
floated ashore at the near-by fishing village of Santa Pola. Since the 
iurisdictioti of the coast at this point was divided between Elche, Orihuela, 
and Alicante, authorities of ail three cities were advijscd. To make sure 
the "For Elche” address was not spurious they ordered the chest placed 
upon the back of a blindfolded horse, so that the Divine Will would make 
itself kno^™, The horse had no doubts; it walked directly to Elche and 
stopped in front of the Hermitage of San Sebastian. After great difficulty 
workmen succeeded in opening the chest, which had no visible exterior 
aperture, and inside they found the image and a parchment with instruc¬ 
tions for an annual hesta to be held in honor of the Virgin.’’ 

The tii'st act of the modem drama takes place the afternoon of August 
14 in the church where a doth "sky” has been stretched under an opening 
in the dome, beneath which stands a stage* As the scene opens, a sorrow¬ 
ing Virgin, accompanied by two "mute" Marys and a chorus of angels, 
all played by youths, kneels and chants her desire to die and join her 
Son. The "sky" opens and a great blue ball representing a pomegranate 
is lowered to the stage, where it falls open, revealing an angei who bows 
to the Virgin and tells her that in three days her wish will be granted, 
Mary asks that the apostles be permitted to join her. All except Thomas 
arrive, the Virgin greets them, says goodbye, and expires. The apostles 
care for her bod 3 *, substituting the original image which rests on the 
catafalque for the youth who plays the living part. Celestial music sounds, 
the sky opens again, and tile Ara Coeli, the altar of the sky, is lowered. 
On it rests an angel, who superintends four cherubims playing harps and 
guitars. They take Mary's soul, represented by a small effigy of the 
Virgin, back to heaven. 

The second scene takes place the next afternoon after morning Mass 
and an impressive pi'occssion in which the apostles—Thomas still missing 
—carry the image of the Virgin on its bier. On the stage the image of the 
Virgin is surrounded by praying apostles and angels. The apostles raise 
the body and carry it to a tomb, an opening in the floor of the stage. 
But suddenly a nois 3 ' and ill-mannei-ed gi'oup of ten "Jews" enters. They 
dispute the real death of the Virgin with the apostles, fight with them, 
and then accept conversion to Christianity. At this moment the heavens 
again open, the Ara Coeli d^ends with the angel and the soul of Mary, 
and the chorus chants an invitation to MaiT to ascend to her eternal home. 
The sequence is briefly interrupted as a breathless Thomas appears, apol¬ 
ogizing profusely for his tardiness, explaining that urgent business in 
the Indies has delayed him. After this comic relief the image of the 
Virgin is placed on the Ara Coeli which rises to midair, where it pauses. 
Simultaneously another gi oup of live figures representing the Holy Trinity 
is lowered until the priest who plays the part of the Eternal Father can 
place a silver crown on the Virgin's head. Thus crowned as Mother of 
God, Mary, with the Holy Trinity, disappears in the sky, the municipal 
band pla 3 'a the Royal March, the organ bursts out in thunderous sounds. 
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bells are rung, and the audience gives vent to its last outburst of en^ 
thusiasm until the same time next year." 

AU, Saints* aTid All Sauls* Days, NovembeT 1-2 .—November t, the day of 
Todas las Santos and November 2, dia rfe difuntos or rffa de las he-aditas 
dnim-rts, are observed in much the same way in all parts of the country'. 
Both days have special oflices for the morning Masses and on one of the 
two days, depending on local custom, everyone visits the cemetery to pay 
homage to the dead. In the larger cities the visits have been rather festive 
and social events for several generations, but in smaller villages the visits 
are still impressively marked by solemnity and signs of piety. Shawled 
women carry covered baskets from which they draw flowers and oil lamps 
or candies to light the graves. The chrysanthemum is the flower most in 
evidence, not because of sacred significance but because at this time of 
year it is most plentiful. In some places, especially Catalonia, the amall 
yellow "everlasting" sie^mpreviva is much used, suggestive of the similar 
yellow siifipiasiichs of the Mexican Aztecs, which is still the traditional 
flower of the dead in Mexico. 

In much of northern Spain (Basque provinces, northern Old Castile, 
and Aragon) offerings of wheat or bread and wine were taken to Mass 
to be blessed, or were placed directly on graves. The custom appears not 
to have been common in the south, and even now it has almost disappeared 
in the north,® Belief that the souls of the dead return to earth to partake 
of this food scarcely exists any more, although formerly in Asturias this 
thought was so firmly engrained that, in Proaaa for example, few people 
went to bed the eve of dnimas. Moat people left their beds free so that 
the souls of departed relatives could rest if they” wished during their night 
on earth (Giner AHvau 1886, p, 246). 

The traditional activity' of the eve of Ail Souls' Day is the night-long 
tolling of the church bells by boys, and sometimes adults as well, who waiTn 
themselves around a bonfire, roast chestnuts, and drink wine.** In many 
small villages of northern and central Spain youths go from house to 
house asking alms for the dead, sometimes praying for the souls of the 
dead of each house as the request is made. The alms, either in kind or in 
cash, are tumed over to the priest, wlio is expected, in return, to supply 
the night’s refreshments. 

Our quest for typical All Saints’ and All Souls’ Day obseiwances led us 
to Hoyos del Espino (Avila), a bleak village of six hundred inhabitants 
near the Parador de Credos, high in the sierra of the same name. Here 
the parish church of Nuestra Senora del Espino is situated some distance 
above and to the west of the village, whicli it dominates from an open 
hillside, A miracle legend of stock form explains the unusual location for 
a village church. Centuries ago an image of the Virgin appeared to a 
shepherd girl at an espi'no, a ha^rthome tree that stood at this spot. The 
villagers, delighted to have a "miraculous" virgin, carried the image to a 
hermitage near the center of the settlement But next morning the image 
had disappeared, and only after diligent search was it re-discovered at 
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the spot where it first appeared. Twice again the image was carried to the 
hermitage, and twice again it returned to the espino. Only then did the 
v'iHagers understand that they were to build a new slirine, the church 
where today the del Encim} stands enshrined, surrounded by paint¬ 

ings, mUaffivit, that tell of some of the wonders she has worked.“ 

One picture represents her appearance to the shepherd girl. A second 
portrays a young girl suspended in midair between high cliffs over a cruel 
river; the unfortunate child slipped and fell but, when she called on the 
Virgin to save her, her descent was abruptly checked and she floated to 
safety. Another picture shows a paralytic leaving her crutches behind; 
this young woman had begged the Virgin to aid her and, overcome with 
emotion upon ending her prayers, she stood up without thinking and 
walked unaided out of the building. A final picture tells of still another 
miracle. A terrible fira broke out in the neighboring village of Barajas 
w'hich threatened to destroy all the buildings. In desperation some of the 
inhabitants raced to Hoy os to carry' the Virgin to save their homes. But 
midw*ay between the villages the image became so heavy that it could not 
be moved. Sadly the men turned their backs on their burning village to 
return the Virgin who had blasted their faith, but as they did so the flames 
miraculously died down and the fire went out. But the Virgin is most 
loved, locally at least, because within the memory of living man no son of 
Hoyos lias died in battle, 

lierc, on a cold and blustery November 1 we found ourselves attending 
Mass. As in many other churches in Spain the youths stood in the balcony 
while the men stood beneath. The women knelt over the ancient family 
floor tombs in the center of the building and the to;vn officials sat on the 
two benches flanking the altar that were reserved for such dignitaries. 
After Mass the men hurriedly left but the women tan-led to place flowers, 
candles, and oil-burning htminarioR on the gravestones, which were first 
covered with white cloths. Then the priest, accompanied by two acolytes, 
went from gi-ave bo grave to bless them, after which the women departed 
for home and a late meal. Later in the afternoon a Kosai-y w-as said in a 
new hermitage in the village and then a procession formed to walk to the 
near-by, new, open-air cemetery, where the grave decorations and blessings 
of the morning were repeated. 

Meanwhile the pari^ bells began to toll. Pairs of young girls climbed 
the low stairs to the belfry—a construction separate from and to one side 
of the church—and several times struck each of the two bells. This was 
done by dashing the clapper of the stationary bells from side to aide with 
a rope attached for this purpose. Then the girls descended the stairs and 
entered the church to pray at several Stations of the Cross, their places at 
the bells taken by other waiting pairs. By dusk it was the turn of the 
youths and, still later and until past midnight, married couples made the 
pilgrimage up the slopes to toll the bells for their dead. 

Although youthful bell-ringers no longer light a fire and gather to roast 
chestnuts and drink wine, fires In honor of the souls appeared on surround- 
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ing hills, set by shepherds in their solitary watches. And in Barajas, on 
our way back to the Parador, we found a group of children who, though 
not bell-ringers, were enjoying themselves roasting chestnuts and jumping 
over their bonfire. Next day the catafalque was erected, a lai'ge black 
cloth-covered bier on one end of which rested a bleached human skull. 
This tumixi, we were told, would remain during the octave, to be removed 
a week hence.^= 

Chr^tmas .—The Christmas season begins in Spain on the day of the 
Immaculate Conception, December 8. From this time on groups of carolers 
are heard singing Christmas carols (vtUaajjcicos), the clay and pasteboard 
figures and settings of Nativity scenes appear in marketplaces, and special 
foods like the honey-and-almond friirrtm and marzipan are olTered for 
sale. Carols are accompanied by strange and wonderful in.struments: the 
zambomim friction drum, the druggist’s brass mortar and pestle, iron 
triangles, tambourines, liand bells and the a corrugated tin tube 

over which a wire brush or stick is scraped. In Andalusia such carolers 
are called campci/niUeTVs because of the bells they ca^^J^ At each home 
where thej' stop to sing they hope to be invited in to receive the Christmas 
a food delicacy or perhaps a small coin. 

No city home is complete without its miniature Nativity scene, and 
families vie to outdo each other in the elaborateness of their settings. The 
Spanish custom of such scenes, known variously as pcaebres (mangers), 
beknea (Bethlehems), and nac{mient/>s (from tmcer, "to be bom") is 
Italian in origin. The first recorded Nativity scenes with clay figurines 
(as contrasted to painted or carved representations) are from Naples, 
in 1478, although the custom there appears to iiave begun sometime earlier 
(Perea-Cuadrada 19*18, p. 20; Ferrandis 1951, p. 27). These early 
Nativity representations were placed in churches, and were not char¬ 
acteristic of homea In the sixteenth century small sculptui'ed scenes of 
the birth of Christ began to appear in Spain, and in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury sucli artists as Eugenio Torices, Luisa Rolddn, and Josd Risueiio 
created miniature and life-size representations of the Nativity, some 
modeled in wax and some carved in wood. 

But the popularization of Nativity scenes in Spain is a phenomenon of 
the latter part of the eighteenth centu^^^ ^Vhen Charles III left the 
throne of Naples to become Emperor of Spain in 1759 he brought with 
him, among other aiidstic influences, a keen interest in belenes. The 
Valenclan artists Jose Ssteve Bonet and Josd Gines were commissioned 
by him to produce a collection of Nativity figurines in the Neapolitan 
style as a present to his son, the Prince of Asturias. The custom quickly 
caught on among the nobility who, in imitation of their monarch, com¬ 
missioned other I.iCvantine artists for similar works. Of these the most 
famous were the Murcian Francisco Salzillo (1707-1783) and the Barcelo¬ 
nese Ramon Amadeu (17-15-1821), Salzillo's full-sized images of Christ 
and the Virgin, which may be seen in a number of churches and convents 
in Murcia, are among Spain's finest artistic treasures, but to the anthro- 
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pologist his exquisite painted potteo' Nativity figurines in the Museo de 
llureia are even more interesting. For, like the Neapolitan tiactmientos, 
these figures portray not only the Biblical characters of the Nativity, but 
artisans and craftsmen of the artist’s period and environment, complete 
in every detail of costume, tools, and activities. Amadeu, like Salzillc, 
created full-sized religious images of gi"eat merit, but his fame rests on 
his painted pottery figurines, which show much the same range of imagina¬ 
tion and artistry' as those of his Mercian counterpart. 

But belenes today, in the sense of individual home Nativity scenes, 
belong in the realm of folk art, even though many of the figurines are 
factory-produced. The members of each family visit markets early in 
December to make their selection of humans, animals, trees, houses, and 
other props, so that when finally erected at home, no two Nativity scenes 
are identical. The growth of the custom of belenes as a folk activity follows 
the same principle previously mentioned in the discussion of clothing (p. 
96), the outward and downwaixl flow of forms and ideas from the upper 
classes and the nobility, so that culture which, in one century', is of the 
elite may in the next he taken over by the masses through the proces-s of 
imitation and copy. In this popularization of the custom of belenes the 
Franciscan Order, which from the time of St. Francis has shown a special 
interest in the Nativity, has plaj'ed an important part. 

Today Nativity figures are made in many cities, but Olot (Gerunda) 
has inherited the mantel of Barcelona, probably as the result of the years 
Amadeu spent there at the beginning of the nineteenth century, while in 
Murcia the industry is carried on in four flourishing workshops, We 
visited Mirete Rubio's shop, where we found the figures were cast in 
molds before firing and painting. The finest type, of which there were 
ninety-five different models, arc copied after the Sakillo figurines, and like 
these are of considerable ethnographic interest because they ])orti*ay 
eighteenth-century' Murcians in peasant garb engage<1 in a variety of 
traditional occupations.^^ 

Christmas Eve and Christmas Day are family occasions 

when relatives eat together and attend church in a group. Leas frequently 
than formerly the season and day of the Nativity, La Navidad, are symbol¬ 
ized, nsually by a great yule log but occasionally by a straw-filled figure. 
This Christmas log, el nochebneno, is also called by local terms; imro in 
western Andalusia, cahezero in eastern Andalusia and Murcia, and tie 
{"uncle") in Catalonia. In Basque, Christmas is called otentzero or a 
variant term, and the log becomes olem^zeToenberr. Here the season's spirit 
is re])resented by olentzero, the "red-eyed" one, a straw-stuffed figure 
who, with scythe in hand, sits in the chimney corner to watch over the 
yule log or parades through the streets in the company of carolera. 

Pla Cargol describes the lively /fastn del iio in Gerona (1948, pp. 32^3), 
A great log covered with a doth is placed near the fireplace. On Christmas 
Eve the children pray briefly in an adjoining room that "unde" u-ill favor 
them. Then with loud laughter they enter "uncle's" raom, beat him un- 
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mercifully with stout sticks, and shout “Uncle, uncle, defec&te a turron, 
and if you don’t, blows from our sticks!" When “uncle" has been well 
beaten, his cloth is removed, revealing packages of turron and other 
candies beside the log. Only then is “uncle” put on the fire to bum,** 

The iWiffli del gcdlo, the midnight Christmas Eve Mass, waa formerly the 
scene for folk dramas known as a-uto$ de TUiciTiiiento in w'hich the birth 
and adoration of Christ were porti-ajed. These representationa enjoyed 
their greatest popularity from the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries, 
but in greatly reduced form they continued down into the present century 
as Lo$ jMistorciUos de Befeu. FernAntlez-Nunez (1914, pp, 392-399) de¬ 
scribes how in La Banesa (Leon) shepherds arrived for the midnight Mass 
in company ^s'^th the townspeople. A fire was lighted on the stone floor 
of the chance] and the shepherds lay down, feigning sleep. The youngest 
shepherd apprentice, the za{/alillo, appeared, dressed as an angel, to an¬ 
nounce to the slumbering herders the birth of the Lord in a far-off land, 
Bnt the shepherds slept soundly and only their chief, the mayoral, per¬ 
ceived, as if in a dream, the visit of the angel. He prostrated himself 
before the angel, awakened his companions, and expressed his belief that 
they had been elected to bring to mankind the news of the fulfillment of 
the ancient prophecy of the Saviour. The sleepy shepherds voiced dis¬ 
belief, but then in their sleepy stnpor tliey heard the Divine Voice and, 
enthused by their mayoi-al. they broke into shouts of rejoicing, which 
died away only as they left the lire to follow the star of Bethlehem.** 

Formerly the Misa del gallo was lively for other reasons as well. In 
small to^vns tambourines, drums, flutes, and castanets added rhythm to the 
choral efforts of the singers, and in towns and cities the organist was 
allowed to play fandangos. Galician folk dances, and other popular tunes 
in addition to ritual music. But the excesses of the custom were such that 
eventually this exuberance was prohibited, and todai' the Cock’s Mass is 
marked by the same decorum as all other Masses. 

/nocentes.—Christmas Day is followed by Los sant^s hweentea, 
cember 2B, the anniv'ersaiy of the day of Herod’s massacre of infants in 
the futile hope of killing the Christ child. In spite of the grisly nature of 
the origin of the day, for centuries it has been a kind of All Fool's Day 
marked by buriesgues and jokes. The election of a Boy Bishop from among 
the cathedral cantors and the burlesques which he and his fellow cantors 
disguised as canons carried out are no more, but there is still a good deal 
of informal horseplay. Childi'en cut out paper dolls and pin them to the 
skirts of unsuspecting women, or try to send friends-—children and adults 
alike—on false missions. 

Jokes of former years were less innocent. Pranksters heated coins 
or horseshoes to nearly red heat and then dropped them in the streets in 
the hope that some passerby would think he had found good lack and thus 
burn his fingers. Artisans were expected to deceive their new apprentices, 
sending them for the equivalent of ''^eft-handed monkey wrenches,” and 
the public at large was not spared molestation, for spaghetti-makers put 
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Strings in their product, pastrj-makers esparto grass in their cakes, and 
candlemakers false wicks in their tapersJ® 

Comparisons and Comments 

Several general geographical distributions emerge from the analysis of 
the ^jor hestas of the ceremonial year in Spain. The following traits 
particularly characterize north or north-central Spain, as contrasted to 
the south: Epiphany’s broad-bean-in-bread and its trick-or-treat, the 
Candlemas torta, Santa Agueda and its alcaldesas, the burial of the king 
as a part of Carnival celebrations, and la maya. The Carnival "sardine" 
is buried in Extremadura and, as jwinted out, reached great impKirtance 
in Madrid, but this custom seems to have been of very slight consequence 
in Andalusia. The pihata may have been more important in e ast Spain, 
because of introduction from Italy, but it is dilTieuIt to tell at this date. 

It is clear that those feast days the Church considered central to dogma 
are well establislied in America, while those in which it had less interest 
are either absent or celebrated only to a limited degree. There is both 
positive and negative evidence to indicate this. The much greater im¬ 
portance of San Isidro in America than in Sixain, for example, probably 
steins from the fact that the fiesta in hia honor, as patron of Madrid, be¬ 
came a part of formally transmitted religious culture, and so was incorpo¬ 
rated in the annual cycle of feast days in America from the earliest days. 
By way of contrast, the day of Santa Agueda, celebrated so colorfully 
only a few miles away in Segovia, was of no great interest to the Church, 
and it dropped by the wayside. The same is true of San Bias fiestas. Posi¬ 
tive sixteenth-century opposition to la may a may explain why customs 
of this day are rare in Spanish America. 
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Notes 

‘Elatiorate May Day feetiTitiea do not generally characterize Spanish America, 
blit the Maypole itself, in the form of the bailt de occurs as a part of Destas in 

Several countries, notably as tho setv^n in Venffltuela (e.g., Liseano I960, p. 209; 
Olivares Figueroa 1949, pp. 84-86), In Argentina (Colucclo 1960, p. 121), and in 
Mexico, where the dunce was perfomed in TIaxcalla at least as early as 1S38 (^len- 
doii 1967, p, 13). The cucaiia is, of course, a traditional part of flestss in Hispanic 
America. The attitude of the Church is probably the major reason why May Day 
festivities in America are essentially lucking. 

■This is u conunett Spanish American pattern (cf, Trintsuntxan, Foster 1948a, 
p. 216). 

have not encountered thi# presentation in Spanish America. 

•The miracle at TepeySC, when the image of the Virgin of Guadalupe was im¬ 
pressed in the lilma cloth of the devout Indian, Juan Dkgo, suggests this theme. 

■Modem Corpus Christi observances in Spanish America appear to have lost the 
pomp and variety of former yi»rs. In colonial time* processions apparenlly were much 
like those of Spain, with religious orders and trade guilds uking part. The T*intiUn- 
taon representation of muleteers, crate carriers, and farmers with oxen appears to be a 
folk-level reHection of formsT times (Foster 1948a, pp. 216-2171, In Ayocucho (Peru) 
altars ore erected and decorated in the ploxa by artisans—bakers, tailors, blacksmiths, 
leather tanners, shoemaliers, earpenterti, hat-makers and others (Bustamente 1943, 
p, 86). This is also done in Cmeo (Tour 1949, p, 173). Gipan(oar.fr appear in various 
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Spanish I Umve seen them on December S m FalzciiarD, Mexico), 

find I have seen the fi^re^p reputedly used for Carpus Christie iit Ciudad Vieja (An- 
L[£ua, Guatemala). The tarnsca v^aa introduced to America but, to judge by surviving 
traces* It must not have been ImportajnL Starr writer?; ^Everywhere . « , the day 
{Corpus Christi] ia looked forward to by ehildrenp who promptly heg for their tarasca 
on getting up in the mornings These are sold on the striiets. They are figures of b 
curious winged creature, Somewhat like a dragon. They are usually sot upon little 
wagonSp sometimes in such fashion that when dragged the tarasca moves, rising or 
failing^* 0^99^ p. S2). Both the taroeca and the dragon formerly marched in Corpua 
processions la Venezuela (Dlivarea Figueroa 1946, pp, 1^6-1 ^7In Colombia the 
tarasca is a wild* mythological creature* a bogeyman, who lives in caves and Is evokai 
bo frighten children <Escobar Urtbe 1950, pp. 96-97). The Corpus tarosea must have 
given rise to hitn. Seizes formeriy danced in the cathedral in Cuzco; 1 do not know 
whether they were found in other American cities or not* but they are jsui^stod by 
the ^(i»J:ia^4a4!os of Chila* Sierra dc Puebla {Mexico}* ten young boys who d-ance in 
front of the church altar during a February hesta (Kuirath 1949, p. S7). 

* American San Juan obserYanee$ are similar to those of Spainj but again perhaps 
somewhat lesa interusiL Fire:^ commonly are lighted* parti ml nr ly In the highlands of 
Peru and Bolivia (e^g.* Toor 1949, p- 13-4! pp. 217-219; Rigoberto Paredes 1920* p. 
205). Bathing is widespread* from Me^iico on south. Divination techniques similar to 
those of Spain are common, particularly amonig non-Indian groups. In Vonezuela* as 
in northern Spain, the belief exists that el sol soir baifa>ido on the morning of San 
Juan (Olivares Figueroa 1.949, p. 14Q>. 

^ The theme of the chest floating ashore bringing a miraculous image is found in 
Hispanic America. Tho Image of Nutstnt S«kot de lojt Tem&Ierra in Cotco was found 
floatiPg o(T the shores nf Callao, It was so heavy that it could he moved only when 
Cusco was mentioned, thereby showing that it was intended for that city, rather than 
near-by Lima (Toor 1949, p. 120). 

'^Tho Feast of the Assumption is important in Spanish America, but I know nf no 
fiesta that approaches that of Elche in elaborateness. 

■ Similar visits to graves particularly characteil^ Mexico. 

Bell-tolling and cooking food over an open fire is still done in Mexico (cf.. TzinL 
zuntzan^ Foster 1949a, p- 220>, 

“This is one of the most common types of legends of the origin of miraculoua 
images in America, Morote Best classifies it as *'typa 12,'^ and gives & number of 
Foruvian examples |l9&9p pp. 91-95). 

catafalque is common in Mexico on this occasion and, 1 aasume, in other 
Spanish American countries as well. 

“Could the carraca he an Afro-American introduction? It suggests tho Vertazuelan 
oAorrosca fmade of wood) uoed in aguinaldo Christmas songs (Liscano 1950^ p. 109)* 
and of similar instriampnt!i, often notched gourds* found throughout the West Indiea^ 
Croups of carolera singing Christmas hymns (aguinaldos) are common in America. 

“Nativity scenes are univeroal in Spanish America. In Mexico they usually are 
called ^'nacimientos.” In South America tho moro common Spanish term 
seems to pridDminate. 

“These sound like pagan beliefs that the Church would be anxloiis to keep from 
reaching America; apparently it was sucecssfuL 

“ Fosionc/a Nativi ty plays have been comin4?n in Mexico, 

“ Simitar horseplay characterLxes /iiorcnfra in Spanish America. 
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ROMERIAS AND FIESTAS 

In Span[S a America 

I N addition to tho religious observances incident to the annual cycle of 
church feast days, each community noimally celebrates its own special 
fiesta. Usually this is in honor of its patron saint, although sometimes 
some other day is selected. These exceptions occur pai-ticularly when a 
community is the possessor of a "miraculous" image of Christ or the 
Virgin. Fiestas are the occasion for visits from people from other 
villages, and sometimes such visits are formalized as pilgrimages, or 
ifenffrifiaci&rtes, in which groups, carrying religious standards or bannei-s, 
travel together. The pattern of Hispanic American fiestas is drawn almost 
completely from Spain, altliough local elaborations obviously have crept 
in during the course of centuries. 

In Spain 

In this chapter three Spanish fiestas are described, based on my field 
notes; they appear to be quite typical of villages and small towms, and to 
i-cpresent traditions that probably have changed little since the time of 
the Conquest. The account of Moors and Christians is drawn from pub¬ 
lished sources. 

Thf fiesta of San Bias in Aimonacid del Marquesado fCiumcaJ.—Almon¬ 
acid is a village of eleven hundred people 116 kilometers southeast of 
Madrid, 15 kilometers off the Valencia highway. It looks like hundreds 
of other drab communities in the wheatlands of central Spain: desolate, 
dirty, baiTcn of trees. The physical unattractiveness of the village on the 
day we visited it was added to by the grey February skies, biting wind, 
and occasional spit of snow which stung our faces upon our arrival. But 
the warmth of our unheralrtod reception and the frenzies of the dev'il 
dancers we had come to see made up for the discomforts attendant upon 
long hours of sitting in a cold church and standing in wind-whipped streets. 

Alraonacid's fiesta dates from a shepherd's miraculous discovery of an 
image of San Bias near the boundary of neighboring Puebla de Almenara, 
People fi'om "La Puebla" came with oxen to escort the image to their 
church, but in spite of these mighty teams they' were unable to move it. 
Then the inhabitants of tiny Almonacid came with their burricos, their 
little burros, anti without effort carried the image to their church. Ever 
since, the people of La Puebla have had a special devotion for San Bias 
and have come in large numbers to the fiesta. But they feel tliat in some 
way, through chicanery or deceit that they cannot quite fathom, they were 
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done out of their rightful due. The origitial “miraculous" image was de- 
stroyed during the Civil War, and the one now carried is a modem copy.* 

The fiesta is in charge of two groups of men. The Hermandad de San 
filoa la composed of all youths and men who wish to be members, and all 
are called, in unusual fashion, mayordomos. In 1950 there were fift 3 '“nino 
participants who paid for the Mass, for candles, and for the considerable 
quantities of liquor consumed. The devils (hff fliabhs) are usually men 
and boys who have made a vow, at a time of serious family illness or trial, 
to dress as devils and dance in the fiesta. The vow may be for as little 
as a single year, or for an entire lifetime. Other “devils" dance out of 
pride for family tradition, as a right and obligation handed down from 
father to son. Children can begin at almost any age, and half the thirty- 
five deviJs we saw appeared to be minoi'S. The devil who has danced 
longest automatically becomes the "principal" who directs the others. In 
1950 the principal was finishing his sixtieth year, having first danced at 
the age of nineteen. 

The fiesta l^egins on Febraary 1, when the devils visit the mayor and 
ask his permission to dance that night in front of the church. Next day, 
Candlemas, when doves and cakes are carried to Mass, the devils dance in 
the church itself anrl then spend the rest of the day asking alms at each 
house. All that night they dance through the cold streets, making, for 
reasons that will be forthcoming, such an infernal din that sleep is almost 
impossible for the citizens. The dancing continues through Pebruaiy 3, 
the main day of the fiesta, and all that night and the next day until the 
evening of February' ‘1, when the devils assemble for the annual banquet, 
paid for by the alms collected on eaidier days. 

We arrived in Almonacid on the morning of February 3. The plaza, 
chui'ch, and tovTi hall were nearly empty of people, except for the pro- 
prietoiTB of two pathetic, wind-buffeted stands selling candy and trinkets. 
Then in the distance we heard a violent ringing of bells, and presently the 
devils danced into view, A third or more wore pants and shirts of cheap 
but brightly coloretl cotton prints, the others old or castoff clothes. Several 
were dad in aviators’ old overalls. All were masked, most with home- 
improvised face coverings—one dancer was disguised with the frame of 
an old gas mask, a grisly reminder of the Civil War—and all wore bishop's 
mitre hats of red paper with a gold ci-oss on the front. But the most 
astonishing part of their gai'b was the ccnccrtvn, cow'bells hung on backs 
and buttocks. The lai-gest were enormous brass bells 40 cm. long, worn 
in sets of three and carried on stout shoulder harnesses. Smaller l>elis in 
larger numbers were worn by others, but no dancer was without his 
noisemaking apparatus.’ Most devils carried a staff -with a ci-udely carved 
head, some with horsehair for scalps, and one carried a skillfully carved 
figure of a devil with horns and long tail fpl. 7. right). 

The devils' "dance" was simple but effective, a ty^pe of hula step which 
threw out the hips, causing the bells to rise and fall and thus to ring. 
Sometimes the pace was fast, other times less rapid, as the dancei*s worked 
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up and Hown a street, back and forth, so that progress in any direction 
was slow, A bit before noon church bells announced Mass, and the devils 
went to the town hall jw-ro staear ta junticia^ to escort town functionaries to 
the church. People were packed inside the church building leaving little 
more than a narrow aisle free, doivn which the devils danced as outside, 
their bells reverberating from the stone Avails of the building. Then the 
members of the hermandad shouldered San Biaa image and followed the 
dancers out of the church on a half-hour pixtcession around the streets of 
the village and back to the church. The church was quickly vacated, and 
the streets were lined with spectators to w atch the progress of the parade. 
In great leaps the devils ran one hundred meters or more in front of the 
image, stopped abruptly, ran toward the image, leaped into the air before 
it, and crouched to the ground, to repeat the runs until it seemed they 
must drop from exhaustion. Once again in the church, the devils danced 
while San Bias was set in his usual resting place. Tlien, after backing out 
of the church, somewhat as if protesting at having to leave, they ad¬ 
journed to the house of one of the group to fortify themselves w''ith strong 
drink. 

The devils gone. Mass now' l)egan. It was marked by a very long ser¬ 
mon, Avhich described the exemplary life of good San Bias, an account 
foUow'ed by few listeners. It was. in fact, the most casual Mass I have 
ever Avitnessed: people came and went at Avill, talked audibly with their 
neighbors, forgot to cross themselves. Many grown girls wore no head 
covering, and others stood or sat on the side altars in order to obtain a 
better vieiv. It AA'as obvious that the priest's competition w'as^ more than 
he could cope with, but vA'hen he finished his long peroration he w^ 
obligingly given a loud huzzah. At this point the devils again enter«l, their 
dancing more frenzied and unsteady than before. Doaati the aisle they 
charged, sometimes shaking their fist.s and gesticulating in apparent anger 
before San Bias, sometimes holding their hands uprufsed as if in supplica¬ 
tion. Each in turn rushed headlong from the door down the long aisle, 
leaped into the air before the image, and then veered to one side to make 
room for the next. The racket was now extreme, and all spectators 
vvfltche^t in rapt attention. Finally p after fifteen or twenty minutes the 
dancers w’ere exhausted; they left the church, while the townspeople 
follow'ed them out to return to their homes. The mayor and his council- 
men, the priest, members of the hermandad, dancers, and visiting ethnol¬ 
ogists hurried to the town hall for liquid refreshments and tiny cakes. 

Once inside the building, the priest turned to me. "Cos^mbres del 
jnieblo,” he said, half by way of apology for the strange goings ou and 
half in pride. He was a native of Aimonacid, and had been its priest for 
more than tw^enty years. His superiors did not approve of the fiesta, he 
said, but be felt that it did no harm and meant much to the villagers. 
"What do the staffs with devils' heads mean?" He did not know, except 
that they are very old. "And the cattle bells?' That is easy. At the time 
of the discovery of the image of San Bias all the men w'ere shepherds, 
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and the ringing of their bells was the only way they knew to show respect 
to the saint. This is subsequent rationalization, since cencerros appear 
in a multitude of Spanish fiestas <and Mediterranean ones, at least as far 
east as Greece), but it was a good attempt at explanation, 

-4nd the origin of the fiesta itself? The priest said it represents the 
temptation of San Bias during his tortures, when he was being abjured 
to renounce Christianity. But we liked another origin explanation better: 
after giving birth to Christ, said one of the devils, the Virgin wished to 
attend Mass but was ashamed to do so. The devils obligingly appeared, 
to attract attention so that she could attend unobservefl. Actually no one 
knows the origin of the devils; the dance is obviously an ancient rite, with 
more than a little paganism remaining. Though we did not see it, we were 
toid that on Candlemas the devils throw jibes and insults at the image of 
the Virgin, a story which does not seem in keeping with the folk legend 
that they are doing her a favor in distracting attention while she attends 
Mass.* 

TAe fiesUi of SanUt in Zamarmmafa (Segovia )^—On the day of 

Santa Agueda, it will be remembered, female mayoi-s (alcaldcsas) are ap¬ 
pointed in villages in Old Castile and l^edn. The famous fiesta in Zamarra- 
mala is particularly interesting from an ethnogi aphic standpoint because of 
an 1839 account which makes possible a comparison of today's and yester¬ 
day’s customs. At that time the alcalde and his counci I men surrendered 
their bmUmes, their staffs of office, to their wives, who thereby automati¬ 
cally became atcaldesas to reign for the day. During Mass they sat on the 
bench reserved for male town authorities and afterwards they stationed 
themselves on each side of the church door, silver tray in hand, to extract 
contributions from the men as thei' emerged. Then they went to their 
respective homes to eat, where the normal it^utine was completely inverted. 
Husbands attempted to spin with the distaff, fed the babies^ and othenvise 
humbled themselves before their wives. At the sound of flute and drum 
the women bade adieu to their husbands and gathered at the threshing 
floors where, with gieat solemnity, they danced around the musicians, 
fortifying themselves against the eold with copious drafts of white wine 
and attacking with hatpins any rash male who might have the temerity to 
try to join the dancers’ ring. At nightfall the dance ceased, wives a^in 
ate at home, and authority passed back to the reMeve<1 men. On the next 
day, called te .mwfn Agnedilla, the dance was repeated, this time with the 
participation of unmarried girls and men and boys. Even at this early date 
a high proportion of the onlookers were outsiders, drawn by the curious 
custom of the alcaldcsas (Avrial 1839). 

We observed the festivities in 1950, and found them still amusing in spite 
of changes in the more than one hundred years that had elapsed. February 
5 is apt to be cold, gray, and disagreeable in the high plains of Old Castile. 
This day was no exception, and the cold winds and occasional flurries of 
snow-' somewhat dampened the enthusiasm of participants and spectators. 
Festivities began when the flute and drum players marched through the 
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streets playing pusodoblss to call at tJift hofiio of the alcaldcsas and the 
priest to conduct them to the church. This year there were only two 
alcaldesas, who wore costumes now the property of the municipal council; 
these are all that have survived the rigors of time and Civil War. But the 
two alcaldesas were certainly as spectacular as their great-grandmothei's. 
They were dressed in the traditional red and black velvet and wool skirts, 
jackets and aprons, with mitrelike head coverings over white lace shawls. 
Coral necklaces hung arounds their necks, and in their hands they carriecl 
the silver tray anti iaeftSw of authority, a dainty stick which an orchestra 
conductor might wield with ease (pi, 6, right). 

Inside the church the procession formed: schoolchildren with the 
standard of San Antonio, youths with a white banner, three acolji:es with 
the processional ci^iz men, musicians, the little image of Santa 

Agueda holding her pathetic little amputated silver breasts on a tray, the 
priest, the rivo alcaldesas, and last, the women of the village. This proces¬ 
sion circled the church to tJie sound of the Royal March and cries of "Viva 
Santa Agueda!” Upon reentering the building, the alcaldesas took the 
council seats on each side of the altar, while tile other women knelt in the 
front third of the church over the ancient family tombs, and the men sat on 
benches to the rear. A violinist and cellist brought from Segovia for the 
day, a harmonium and its player, and two nuns and several young girl 
singers placed in the midst of the women provided music l>eyond that of 
the usual Mass. After the consecration of the Host the priest blessed a 
large basket of bread, to be eaten at the Women’s banquet. Then the moat 
recent woman to marry kissed all the other women, a kiss known as the 
pest4culo, the priest announced the names of the alcaldesas and alternates 
for the coming year, and Mass was over. 

After leaving the church, the women danced in the tiny plaaa which 
faces it. A few traditional Castilian jot4u^ were playeti by a clarinet and 
drum, but the music quickly degenerated into particularly the Rtispa,. 
which in i960 was enjoying tremendous popularity in Spain, and balli'oom 
dancing replaced the old ItaU-c dc ruedn, the circle dances. But men did not 
participate. The biting wind and gi ay skies were not conducive to outdoor 
gaiety, and after a period only long enough to comply with custom the 
women hurried to their banquet at the town hall, a banquet of bread, ham, 
isausage, and wine at which the priest was the only male guest. The men, 
however, did not sufifcri they assembled for their own banquet in anothei 
building, where they feasted to the tunes of the musicians. After eating, 
the alcaldesas stationed themselves in the unpaved raad from Segovia, the 
only road to enter the village, and stopped all cars and foot-traveleis to 
demand a contribution for the costs of Mass, the banquet, and incidental 
expenses. With this the festivities ended; the Aguedilla of yesteryear is 
no longer known.'' 

FiesHi of thf Virf/en tti Pena.—The late April romeria of the Virgin 
of "The Rock” in Puebla de GuzmAn (Huelva) is typical of hundreds of 
out-of-the-way village and small tomi fiestas in which homage is paid to 
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the patron of the community. Because of the relative isolation of the town 
and its poor facilities for lod^finK crow'ds and because the ima^e is over¬ 
shadowed by its famous neighbor, the Virgeti del Rocio in Almonte, the 
fiesta is visited by few Spanish tourists and by even fewer foreigners. 
Unspoiled and uncontaminated, it preseiwes much of the natural and 
spontaneous atmosphere of past years, a traditional Andalusian romerla, 
in which touches of commercialism are just beginning to appear. 

Iju Puebla de Guzumn is a town of considerable importance in the heart 
of the Cerro de Andevalo hill region, 70 kilometers from the provincial 
capital and 23 from the Portuguese border, Fortunately for the towns¬ 
people the surrounding land is of only modest fertility, spotted with crags 
and rock outcroppings, satisfactory for grazing but of limited value for 
agi'iculture. Probably as a result of this the land w'as never taken up in the 
big estates that mark much of Andalusia, so that a rather high pmportion 
of the 1,200 family heads own their lands, and the standard of living is 
relatively higher than in many other towns of 6,000 in the south. La 
Puebla looks much like other Andalusian communities; more or less 
straight streets spilling over hillsides, lined with whitewashed red-tiled 
houses, two stories high near the center of town and one story high on the 
outskii-ts. Until recent years w'hitesailed windmills dotted the surrounding 
hills, and on the edge of town there still stands a tower, the remains of the 
last in which grain w’as ground. Although La Puebla for some years has 
been connected by road with the city of Huelva, public transportation in 
1950 was still limited to a single decrepit bus w'hich w'ent down in the morn¬ 
ing and returned in the afternoon, and consequently urban influences re¬ 
mained w'eak. Pueblerenos still speak fondly of the days, not far distant in 
the past, when their women wore the moTtfei/tna, a heavy head garment 
ivhich fell to the waist, leaving visible only the eyes and nose. But the 
tradition that means most to them is the adoration of their Virgin of the 
Rock, 

Accoi-ding to tradition, one Alet^o Gomez, a humble shepherd and pious 
devotee of the Virgin in the manifestation of the Immaculate Conception, 
was paying such homage to her as was possible while tending his flocks on 
the morning of December 8, 1460. As day daivned, an aurora of super¬ 
natural brilliance blinded him, and from the center of the brilliance came 
the words, “May you be more pure than the dawm.” Overcoming his 
stupefaction, he approached the light and discovered, not one but tw'o 
images of the Virgin. As he knelt in awe they said, "We are from 
Ayamonte. IftTien Spain was lost to the Moors, we were hidden here by 
devotees. Carry one of us to the Cerro del Aguila, and leave the other here 
for the protection of this land." 

Following these instructions, the shepherd left one image, which be¬ 
came kno^vn as the Virgen de Piedraa Albas and is still worshipped today 
in a hermitage built on the spot, He carried the other to the summit of 
the “Hill of the Eagle,” a lofty eminence near La Puebla de Guzmin, which 
dominates the countrj'side for a great distance in all directions. Here 
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pious people built a hermitage to house the image, which became known 
as de fa Pern because of the rode cliff which rises behind the buildings. 

The chronicles are silent until the midseventeenth century when, in the 
face of a raging plague—“apparently spread from Portugal/' the account 
adds—^the townspeople vowed to celebrate annually a fiesta in honor of 
their Virgin, and almost immediately the plague died out. Since that 
time, according to tradition, the citwens have gone out together to climb 
the hill to the sanctuary five kilometers away, to give thanks to their 
protectress and to renew their solemn vows. In 1918 the fiesta was placed 
on a more formal footing by the establishment of the brotherhood of the 
Santisima Virgen de la Pena, whose statutes were approved by the 
Cardinal of Sevilla, Whereas formerly the expenses of the fiesta were 
borne by a few pious families, now, through the institution of the 
mayordomo, increasingly elaborate arrangements are made. 

The Romerfa of the Virgen de la Pena takes place on the last Sunday 
of April, with festivities beginning the preceding Saturday and continuing 
through Tuesday. Early in December of 1949, in the company of Julio 
Caro Baroja and Arcadio Larrea, noted Spanish musicologist, I had visited 
La Puebla. We were delisted with the warmth of our reception, the 
obvious enthusiasm the people felt for their Virgin, and the pictur- 
esQueness of the sanctuary itself, high on a lonely hill, isolated from all hu¬ 
man habitation. In company with Don Celestino Luque, town physician and 
most enthusiastic devotee of the Virgin, we had climbed to the crest of the 
Hill of the Eagle w-here, in a most unusual gesture of hospitality, a small 
replica of the annual fiesta had been arranged. Mass was said, and then the 
sword dancers, led by the tamborihro wdth his flute and drum, circled the 
hermitage, just as is done for the real fiesta. 

The shrine is a low, whitewashed chapel which nestles against the eroded 
cliffs <pL 8). To the left are several small buildings: a kitchen and store¬ 
house in which to prepare the immense quantities of food consumed 
during the fiesta, a dining-room for brotherhood members and their guests, 
and rooms in w'hich the mayordornos and their families remain during the 
days of the fiesta. Except for a aatUaro, a guardian who stays in a small 
house nearby, no one lives within sight. The wind blows softly over the 
hill, the grass rustles, and an occasional cuckoo is heard. From down the 
hillside, comes the sound of sheep bells, but the principal sensation of 
the visitor is that of wild beauty, peace, and isolation. 

The discovery here some years ago of a Roman lapidary tablet, now 
kept in the chapel, suggests that this remote hilltop was. in pre-Christian 
time^ the site of religious observances. Early Christians built churches on 
the sites of pagan worship, thus capitalising on the religious associations 
of the people who were to become good Christiana Often, to add force to 
the new religion, a miraculous image appeared on the site, or as at Tepeyde 
in Mexico, the Virgin hetself appeared to some humble soul. It is not 
improbable, therefore, that the placing of the miraculous image of the 
Virgen de la Pena on this hilltop was a part of the Christian campaign to 
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reestablish the faith in Andalusia after lon^ years of Moorish domination. 

The interior of the shrinep badly damaged during the Civil War, is with¬ 
out notable architectural featureSp a modest contrast to the ornateness of 
the nearly life-si^ed image, which has recently been restored. The Virgin 
is clothed in rich gold and silver brocades and wears on her head an 
enormous, glitteiing* and ill-fitting diadem. She holds a sceptre in her 
right hand, while in her left arm a chubby Christ child nestles. The ex¬ 
pression on her face is calm and composed, neither joyful nor sorrowful, a 
stylis^ed reaUam duplicated in many other Spanish images (pi. 7p left>. 
Although this image has little i^eal artistic merit, it is well made, and one 
can understand the aifection and enthusiasm it evokes in the hearts of its 
followers* 

When Don Celestino and his friends urged us to return in April for the 
fiesta, it was not difficult to decide to do so* Consequently, the three of us 
arrived the afternoon of April 28* 1950, “Tripe Friday,” so nicknamed 
because the animals that will feed the multitudes are this day slaughtered 
at the sanctuary** Puebla had already decorated for its fiesta. \Vooden 
railings lined the sidewalks of the main street to prevent horsemen from 
surging over curbstones, and from tall poles in front of houses colored 
flags fluttered. Each bar and tavern likewise had stout barricades at its 
door, a wise precaution to prevent exuberant horsemen from tiydng to 
enter the building on horseback* 

Unlike comparable Latin American fiestas, very few commercial people 
had come from outside to set up food and entertainment stands. Three chur^ 
rcro^ stood beside their cauldrons of oil, squeezing spii~ab of bread dough 
onto the boiling surface fi-om bakers* syringes, and at haif-a-dozen other 
stands one could buy cookies, candy, and But there were no casse^ 

roles of turkey or chicken, rice and beans, tripe in broth, or the dozens of 
other staples from which one makes a meal on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Nor in other ways, it soon became apparent, did Ls Puebla need the 
artifices of the modem world to make its fiesta a success—no lotteries* no 
bingo games, no juke boxes* not one loudspeaker, A single furtive man 
with a folding table and wheel had little trouble in avoiding the glances of 
the police. His game could hardly be called gambling, for the lucky player 
won nothing but a pocket comb! Puebla's one condescension to modem 
times> and a source of immense satisfaction to her sons* was an enormous 
electric arch across the street from which blazed, nigJit and day, the words 
Viva^ to Virgen to 

On Friday evening after vespers in the parish church there was a short 
rocket-illuminated procession to the town house of the hermandad, where 
the white silk banner of the brotherhood* with a blufr-and-gold embroidered 
representation of the Virgin, wbs placed. As we walked. Don Celestino 
told us of the mayordomos. This year three men had banded together to 
share the cost, estimated at 50,000 pesetas, a staggering sum for most rural 
Spaniards. But Don Celestino was also worried* There was no indication 
that anyone would “seize the the yellow silk, brocade banners 
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symbolic of mayordomoship, in the final .service^ signifying: intention to be 
mayordomo the following year. The increasing cost of each fiesta was 
frightening away potential mayordomos. it was becoming a rich msn^s 
activity so that almost no one^ in years of drought, could bear the cost- 
Should no one volunteer, the brotherhood itself would liave to put on the 
fiesta, as had been done in 1947, but this was a violation of tra<iition and a 
reflection on the love and veneration in which the Virgin was held. 

The same night Don Celestino presented us with our copies of the 
Rev^^ista de S.m cic la Fena, an elaborate 50-page program printed on 
glossy papei\ with a pol^^chrome cover reproducing a painting by a native 
son, the well-known Spanish artist Don Sebastian Garcia, sho\ving a 
mayordomo and his wife di^ssed in the rich garments of former years. 
The program—a "must"* for all Spanish romerias with pretensions—con¬ 
tained the story of the origin of the fiesta, and data on La Puebla and the 
hermandad. De^licated to Pope Pius XI1, it also contained an "offering^" 
to Sra- Eva Duarte de Per6n* who the preceding year had visited Spain, 
a paragraph of congratulations from the Argentine Ambassador to SpaiUt 
words on the intensitj' of the Marian devotion from the Minister of Justice, 
and various eulogies and praises to the Virgen de la Pena from other 
eminent persons and aspiring local writers and poets. 

About three □’"clock Saturday afternoon the caballeria formed. This was 
a procession of more than a hundred horsemen and hoi’sewomen, including 
two mayordomos with thei r pendonos, the hemiano mayor of the brother- 
hoodt other hermanos, and anyone else who wished to ride and had a horse. 
Mayordoinas (the wives of the mayordomos) were dressed in the elalx^rate 
traditional costume of La Puebla: full, scarlet^ velvet skirt trimmed at the 
hem mth gold braid, gold-embroidererl blouse, long-sleeved* tight-fitting, 
black velvet bodice, and red-and-gold embroidered slippers. On her head 
each mayordoma wore a white lace shawl which fell to the waist, and over 
this svas perched a plumed black felt hat w'ith tall, square crown and 
narrow brim, of very nearly the lines of an opera hat. Heavy gold and 
silver necklaces wuth crosses* scapularies^ and medallions crowded one 
another around the neck. The ma^wdomos wore ordinary business suits. 
The short black velvet pants with red tassel at the knee, gold-brocaded 
waistcoat, red sash, tight dark jacket, and jaunty sombrero catan^s with 
its low crown, curled brim* and red tassel which mayordomos formerly 
wore have fallen victim to modern limes. 

Other women were dressed in gay sevillitna costumes, long, full* cotton 
print dresses with white polka dots on a blue or scarlet background* and 
one beautiful girl, a visitor from Huelva, appeared in tlie stunning tmje 
(U amazoTias (Amazon's dress) with long, black wool skirt* black jacket, 
white pleated shirt with starched collar* black flat-crowned, wdde-brimmed 
cowboy hat, and a re<l hibiscus in her hair. All women, except the 
mayordomas, rcale side-saddle* as is stilt customary in Spain. The mayor do- 
mas were mounted in janiuffa^, legless wooden chairs with arms and backs 
lashed securely to the backs of mounts* facing to the right rather than the 
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left of the horse. All horses were groomed to the last hair: tails bound 
with ribbons to form billy-clubs, manes braided with more ribbons, tassels 
fastened to ears, colored blankets thrown over saddle pommels, and 
multicolored tasseled bands draped across chests. Among the younger 
set it was fashionable for girls to ride side-saddle behind horsemen, their 
arms decorously circling the waists of their escorts. A riding horse is a 
luxury, kept for the most part to be ridden during the lomeria, a mark 
both of social distinction and of piety and devotion to the Virgin. 

The procession got under way to the accompaniment of a gi-eat stamping 
of hoofs and clouds of dust, to follow the ritually prescribed route to the 
summit of the hill. The hour's ride was an exciting experience. Spring 
meadows had broken out with the first (lush of aromatic plants—gum 
cistus, rosemary, thirnie, and furze—and the soft air stimulated horses 
and riders alike. From time to time the group broke into song, eoptas de 
txibaltt) and fan^nffidlioe: 

La madr^ dv mi 
Lra U7UI ^cif^a lotana^ 

Qltf CipTl 

^11 la /eria de Trimia^ 


The mother of my hors^^ 

Was a HpirittKl 

Which coat me tOO doublooiUp 

At TrittnA'a fftir. 


ta Virffm de la Pma, 

La mdi altarea 

hay un hija de La Pueblaf 
Que vn peako ^ Itaven 


It's the Virgen de la PoiiA, 

Who hu the nrnat altarG^ 

There's no son at Ls Fuebla, 

Who does not guard her in his breast. 


As the group neared the hermitage it was met by nine lanzador sword- 
dancers, the drummer with his flute and tambor drum (pi. 9, right)* the 
third mayordomo, and the pdest To the tunes of the tamborilero the 
dancers gracefully wove in and out, doubling back and passing under their 
glistening swords, in steps not unlike those of the sword dancers of the 
Basques and other parts of the Pyrenees, Their costumes likewise were 
similar to those of the north of Spain: black alptt,r-gata slippers, white 
stockings, black knee-length pants with four silver buttons, wide red sash 
at the waist, near-white shirts with the slightest hint of salmon color, and 
white kerchiefs except for the caheza and er rabiin, the leader and the tail, 
who wore red.^ 

After the danceira had led the procession counterclockwise around the 
sanctuary, horses were tied and everyone crowded inside for vespers, after 
which the dancers performed inside the chapel and, still dancing, ted the 
mayordomos and their wives to the rooms in the adjacent structures which 
traditionally were to be their temporary homes during the next three days. 
Then the membeia of the procession went next door to the cam fonda for 
a dinner of steaming cauldrons of caldereta (stewed goat and mutton), 
clear broth with bread slices topped with mint leaves, fresh broad, and 
white wine. We took this occasion to inspect the stores for the days ahead, 
and discovered the carcasses of 4 beeves and 25 smaller cattle for a total of 
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more than a ton and n half of meat, and 600 great loavea of bread, a ton 
in alL 

CuBtomarjly the mayordomos remain at the hermitage but In 1950, as an 
innovation, a young lawyer waa scheduled to deliver a preg&n, a dramatic 
and sentimental eulogy to the Virgin, in the local theater, after which the 
lansadores were again to dance. This necessitated the return of nearly 
everyone to town. 

Sunday morning was the occasion of another innovation, the arrival of 
afhliated hermandades from Huelva and Ayamonte, from whence, accord¬ 
ing to legend, the image had come. The recent creation of afliliated brother¬ 
hoods was considered proof, as indeed it ivas. that the beloved Virgen de 
la Pena was growing in fame and impoitance. Mayotdomos, brotherhood 
members, and most tomispeople awaited the coming of the two busloads of 
distinguished visitors at the edge of town. Presently clouds of dust on the 
horizon announced the impending arrival, and the crowds pressed to the 
road as the wheezing and steaming old vehicles rolled to a halt. Several 
dozen men and women stepped from each bus, led by the hermano mayor 
of each group, who carried a banner similar to that of the hermandad of 
La Puebla, Two afdliated hermandades were not many, compared to the 
forty or more auxiliaries of the hermanriad of the Virgen del Rocio, some 
from as far as Sevilla, but everyone felt tliat two would be four next year, 
and four eight the following ycsar, and that by 1960, when ofHcial coronation 
of the Virgin was hoped for, who knew but what Puebla would have 
as many affiliates as El Rodo. Certainly, no affiliated hermandad of E! 
Eocfo ever received a more animated reception, to the sound of huzzahs, 
exploding rockets, and cries for the Virgin. 

The town and its guests then moved to the sanctuary', one group again 
riding but most people going by bus and truck to the foot of the hill, which 
they ascended on foot. The crowd was enormous, 6,000 we estimated, and 
clusters of roni^res scattered over the hillside, seeking the sliade of the few 
oaks which grew in this waterless aiea, while others gathered in the chapel 
to await Mass. But more startling than the size of the crowd was tJie 
presence of great numbers of ragged, dirti", maimed, crippied beggars, the 
dregs of humanity for miles around, They had come, limping and crawling, 
for the few pesetas they would receive from more fortunate persons—who, 
they hoped, would be reminded of their Christian obiigation of almsgiving 
—^and for the two comide-g tie pohrest the “beggars' banquets" served by 
tlie mayordomos to the poor. 

The sword-dancci's escorted mayorrlomos and priest from their rooms to 
the altar, and after Jfass the image of the Virgin in her flower-banked 
tebemaclc was carried around the building in counterclock^vise direction 
in ceremonial procession, preceded by drummer, dancers, mayordomos, and 
priest, and followed by all who wished to pay homage to her. Then the 
mayordomos turned to what they felt was the most unusual and most 
praiseworthy of all aspects of the romeria, the "beggars’ bancpiet," A roll 
of white muslin a hundred meters long was stretched over the meadow 
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below the hermitage and the beggars, six hundred or more, with a weird 
assortment of batteied plates, cups, tin cans, and other containei'S crowded 
to the sides, jostling like animals to be as near the head of the lino as pos¬ 
sible. A visiting priest said gi'ace and then the food was brought on: goat 
stew and chick peas ladled from gi'eat copper cituldrons, chunks of bread 
from gunny sacks, and white mne from buckets. FuldlUng their ritual 
obligations, the mayordomos distributed the food to every person in the 
long and impatient lines. Disputes ai'ose, some beggars hiding their bread 
and then swearing they had been passed by, ;vhi]e otliers gulped their wine 
and insisted, while holding out still moist containers, that they had re¬ 
ceived none. Some years the mayordomos take the vow to seat themselves 
between the dirtiest and poorest of the beggars to eat, a further humbling 
of themselves which, however, did not take place this year. 

Back in La Puebla the gaiety reached its peak in the evening. After 
sundown the streets were packed with strollers who ascended and descend¬ 
ed the steep sti-eeta, while horaemon whipped their steeds among them in 
wild charges. Girls fortunate enough to have swains with horses mounted 
side-saddle behind them to accompany the men as they niade the rounds 
from bar to bar. Horses were reined up in front of the doors, while wait- 
era, safe behind the stout wooden barriers, passed glasses of wine and 
brandy to the mounted men'—but only rarely to the girls^in an an-ange- 
ment that might be call«l an “equestrian ride-in.” Then horsemen and 
girls dashed off to the next bar, songs in honor of the Virgin on tlieir lips, 
and more drinks and still more drinks until it seemed impossible that they 
could stay astride their mounts. In fact, however, as at other Spanish 
fiestas, tliere w'bs very little real drunkenness. 

Meanwhile a guitar and an accordion played in a large room rented by 
the hermandad, and couples danced sevillanas and fandanguilbs. Cardinal 
Segura of Sevilla had prohibited ballroom dancing in all Andalusia, so the 
brotherhood was obliged to forego a real orchestra. In a small bar and 
restaurant, however, a small orchesti-a played and several hardy couples 
who dared defy the bann risked a few furtive foxtrots. By midnight the 
crowds had thinned and most people had gone home to bed. But, to our 
astonishment, when we emerged onto the streets next morning, we found 
a few persistent riders who, somewhat unsteadily to be sure, still sang 
and drank after more than twelve hours in the saddle. 

Monday’s festivities were a duplication of Sunday^s, except that crowds 
were smaller. On Tuesday Mass was said in the parish church, but the main 
function, the "sermon of supplication” at which new mayordomos were 
expected to be named, took place at the sanctuary in the late afteimoon. A 
man usually undertakes a mayordomia in response to a vow made to the 
Virgin. The (Eclating priest was a young Aragonesei a second priest stood 
in front of the image, and two others flanked the altar. The outgoing 
mayordomos and their wives sat near the image, pendones in hand. The 
sermon was a eulogy of the Virgin, coupled with an emotional lesson about 
the importance of the cult and of the fiesta. After some minutes the mayor- 
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domos gave their pend ones to the priest who stood in front of the image. 
This was the signal for the new would-iie mayordomos to rush up and teai' 
the yellow banners from the priest's hands, disputing with each other the 
right to serve. This year no such thing happened. In a year of drought 
and poor crops potential mayordomos thought of the 50,000 pesetas and 
resolved to await a more auspicious year. 

Tile predicating priest became more and more nerv'ous as the minutes 
draggl'd on. All classes of earthly and spiritual benefita were promised to 
the pious souls who would take over, but still no flicker of interest appeared. 
Suiiplication gave way to taunts and sarcasm; was there no one in La 
Puebla that loved the Virgin enough to be a mayordomo? The veins 
swelled in the neck of the perspiring priest, and his face was flushed. It 
was a personal failure for him, for his oratory failed to inspire the masses. 
The priest w'ith the pendones, likewise fearful, bioke out with loud shouts 
of "Cowards, cowards, you are all cowards." But shame swayed the crowd 
no more than taunts, sarcasm, and beseeching. Finally the heatls of the 
hermandad held a hurried, whispered conference, and the hermano mayor 
stepped forward, intenoipting the exhortations, to announce that in 1&51, 
as in an earlier year, the hermandad itself wouUl undertake the romeria. 
It was a sad and somewhat sour note on which to end the fiesta, and the 
crowd knew it. Ashame<l that no one was willing or able to volunteer, it 
descendetl quietly to the to^vn, with none of the gaiety and enthusiasm of 
earlier in the day. The fiesta was over, and not until the next year would 
the days be so exciting.^ 

Fientas of Moors and Cfinafinns.—-The Spanish love of folk drama and 
dancing, of syrniboHc battle and victory of Spanish armed might, of the 
triumpii of culture and religion over pagan and infidel forces is nowhere 
more perfectly represented than by the combates tie Moros y Crislianos, 
the combats between Moors and Christians. In these dramas, whose rec¬ 
ognizable form reaches back in time for more than eight centuries, the 
participants and onlookers relive real and imaginary events in the recon¬ 
quest of Spain fixtm the Moors. Tran.splanted to America, versions of 
Moors and Christians became popular with all classes, and were a signifi¬ 
cant element in propagating the faith among Indiana (Ricai'd 1933, pp. 
^d-225). In broarl outline the representation of Moors and Christians is 
a drama w’hich takes place in the streets and plazas of a city' or totvn. 
The actors, who sing or chant their lines and sometimes execute crude 
dance steps, take the part of "Christiana" and ‘'Moot's." The Moors chal¬ 
lenge the Christian stron^old, overpower it, and again Itave it wrested 
aw'ay from them by the Christians, although not without a hard struggle 
in which the outcome for long seems in doubt. Usually, the Moors are con¬ 
verted to Christianity in the final scene. 

Although Spanish historj' is the apparent source of the Afomraa—the 
generic name by which the performances are know'n to students of the 
dance—it seems probable that they actually represent religious accultura¬ 
tion, in that more ancient pagan dances associated wdth spring fertility 
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Htes Bnd other events received n new lease on life when they were trans¬ 
formed into festivals to celebrate Christian victory over the infields (Alford 
1937, p. 227; Larrea 195^2, p* 12). If this hypothesis is true, the spread of 
Morisca dances over most of Europe (except Scandinavia) is much more 
understandable, Pan-European, pre-Christian, stick-and-sword dances, 
now dignified as religious and historical representations, l>ecame Moriskea- 
t€m in Germany, Morris dances in England, and nvoreika in Dalmatia. 

In Spain there appear to be five pnncipal geogiaphical nuclei in which 
representations of Moors and Christians are given or have been given until 
recent times; Aragon-Catalonia villages in Zaragosa, Huesca, 1/drida, and 
Tan-agona; Orense; Alicante (including several adjacent villages in Alba- 
cete and Valencia): the Balearic Islands (Palma, Seller, Pollensa); and 
Andalusia (Benamahoma in Cadiz, Benadalid in MMaga, Carboneras in 
Almerfa, and several villages in the Alpujarra). The drama also has been 
reported recently in the province of Toledo (Brugatx>la 1965), 

The Old Kingdom of Aragon seems beyond i-easonable doubt to have 
been the land that gave birth to representations of Moors and Christians 
(Alford 1937, p. 20'i). The earliest performance known to me took place 
in the cathedral of Lerida in 1150, upon the occasion of the marriage of 
Queen Petronilla of Aragon to the Catalan count, Ramon de Berenguer IV, 
when a company of Moors and Christians feigned combat {ibid., p. 221)! 
As the Christians pushed the frontier steadily southward toward Valencia 
and Murcia, mock combats appeal^ in more and more towns until the 
coast was reached, and from this drive dates the modem nucleus in Ali¬ 
cante* The Balearic performances, of course, follow upon the thirteenth- 
century reconquest of these islands. The Andalusian perfoitnances are 
later in time (this was the last region given up by the Moors), but little 
is known about the introduction of the custom into this area* Likewise 
little is known about the time of ongin of the Orense performances, al¬ 
though it is possible they are linked historically ^rith similar dramas which 
at one time were verj^ popular in Portugal. At present, then, it is pre¬ 
mature to say whether the five nuclei outlined represent in fact historical 
reality, or whether they are simply surviving “islands” which will be joined 
together when more research has been done. 

Although there is considerable variation in Spanish Moros y Cristianos, 
the principle division seems to be that M’hich separates the Aragonese! 
Catalonian dramas from those of the rest of the country. In the former 
area the actual representation of Moors and Christians is usually only 
one episode in a series of dances and dramas with such names as Furte,? da 
Liizbel, Soldadesca, Guimaldas, and CokiQ»ioa, which are known collec¬ 
tively as the (lArrea 1952, pp. 11-22)* These representa¬ 

tions are given on the occasion of the fiesta of the patron of the town or 
village or on some other important feast day, are intimately associated 
with the image of a saint or the Virgin, and are marked by sword dances 
of a type found in many parts of Spain. Often the first part of the series 
consists of one or more rabadancs (shepherds) who, disobeying the ordei-s 
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of their mayoral (head shepherd) have come to town to enjoy the fiesta, 
which is to include the representations of Moors and Christians, Follow¬ 
ing long arguments, in which the Devil often incites the participants, the 
rabadanes and mayoral comment, in verse, on the nature of the past agi-i- 
cultuTal year and poke fun at the indiscretions or characters of local 
citizens. 

The following act is that of Moors and Christians proper: the Moors— 
often they are called Turks—attack to carry off the miraculous image of 
the Christians or to protest failure of the subject Christians to pay the 
annual tribute of dert d&naetlas, “one hundred maidens.'* Helped by the 
Devil, the infidels nearly succeed in their aim, but the Guardian Angel 
appears in the nick of time to save the Christians. The principal Moors 
are killed, and often those who remain ask Christian baptism. 

The relationship of the Aragonese foim of floors and Christians to tlie 
Moriscas of other European countries, and to the Spanish sword dances 
of the Bas^iues and other parts of the country, is appai'ent in the impor- 
tance of the dance steps themselves—precisely executed movements which 
correspond to those of dances in which Moors and Christians are lacking. 

In the rest of the country the drama itself (though not the spoken lines) 
is much more highly developed, but the "dancing"—if the motions can be 
so dignified—-is perfunctoi-y and incidental to tlie other aspects of the 
representation. In the Alicante to^ms of Alcoy, Villena, Jijona, Biar, Cas- 
talla, Sax—to name a few—the combatc of Moors and Christians Is pre¬ 
sented as the pi'cfc rfc resistance on the occasion of tlie princijial fiesta of 
the community. Cofradias which exist for the purpose conti'ibute a number 
of comparsas of actors, identified either with the Christians or tlie Moors, 
while half-a-dozen or more named actors, representing the Moorisli and 
Christian leadei's, speak long lines in verse. Usually on tlie first day there 
is a ceremonial entrance of the various troupes into town; on the second, 
the Christians, defending a cardboard-and-wood castle in the main plaza, 
are attacked and beaten by the Moors; and on the third day, in a counter¬ 
attack, the Chi'istians rout the Moore and retake the castle. 

Probably the most famous of all contemporary representations ia that 
of Alcoy (Alicante), although that of Villena (Alicante) is not far behind. 
History tells that in 1276 the ifoorish caudillo Alazrach gave onlers to 
attack Alcoy and neighboring towns, which had been liberated from the 
Moors scarcely a generation earlier. Led by their meseit (priest), Ramon 
Torregrosa, the men of Alcoy, hopelessly outnumbered, prayed to the saint 
of the day of the attack. Saint George (April 23), and then joined battle 
with the enemy. Wlien the battle was fiercest and the danger greatest, to 
their great joy the Christians saw a white cloud in the sky, over which 
hovered a white horse bearing a warrior marked by a red cross on hia 
breast. The aky-bome warrior let fly a rain of arrows that killed many 
Moors, including the odious Alazrach himself, and the Christians, taking 
heart at the sight of Saint George fighting with them, redoubled their 
efforts and soon won the day. Saint George was henceforth to be patron 
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of the tov\'n, a church was erected in his honor, and some years later the 
drama of Moors and Christians was initiated, to recall to mind the stir¬ 
ring events of that April 2S {Garcia Figueras 1940a, pp. 8-9). 

As described for 1935, the fiesta was marked by nine comparsas of 
Christians, including: “smugglers," negro slaves, Cide$ (from El Cid 
CtLmpeadffi’), Moaarabes, Visigoths, Aragonese, and faimers, and thirteen 
comparsas of Moors, indnding Mudejares, Berbers, Moroccans, and Jews. 
The costumes of each group were elaborate, but those of the Moors were 
more splendid, and to be a Moor was considered more desirable than to be 
a Christian. Negi^oes wore rings in their cal's and noses, smugglers were 
disguised as Andalusian bandits, Cides wore medieval tunics, while the 
Moorish comparsas featured feathered turbans and brilliant long robes. 
Comparsas change somewhat from year to year, one group failing to ap¬ 
pear, its place taken by a new one, so that over the years there is con¬ 
siderable latitude for imagination. 

On the morning of April 2£ the Christian comparsas entered the city, 
dancing shoulder to shoulder in a soid of primitive dance, each to the 
rhythms of its oivn mu a i cal band. The Christian govenior met the Chris¬ 
tian captain and subaltern {alferez), and gave them the keys to the castle, 
a wooden structure six meters or so high in the plaza, with the admonition 
that they defend it well. Then in the afternoon the comparsas of Moors, 
led by the Itoorish captain, entered in similai' fashion. Next morning the 
Christians were in possession of the castle, their banner flidng gaily from 
the highest tower, when a Moorish emissary api>eai*od, asking them, in 
vain, to surrender to the great Alairach, The Christian captain showed 
great rage, tore up the letter, and threw the pieces in the face of the 
emissarj', wlio fled at great speed. Now the Moorish ambassador appeai'ed, 
mom imperious than the messenger, first vouching friendship, always in 
verse, and then threatening destruction to the Christians. But the Chris¬ 
tian captain and ambassador taunted the Moor, who in turn flung insults 
at the Christians. Then the battle broke loose; the opposing annies fircdi 
at each other at point-blank range, and rockets and firecrackers added to 
the din of the blank carti'idges. Little by little the Moors flung back the 
Christians, finally overrunning the castle and forcing the latter to flee. 
The Moorish governor sank his sword in the chest of his Christian counter¬ 
part in dramatic hand-to-hand combat, while tive Moorish captain and 
subaltern finished off their opposite numbers in similar style. The crescent 
flag flew from the tower, and it appeared that the Christians were finished. 

But in the afternoon the roles were reversed. This time the Christian 
emissary asked, in vain, the surrender of the Moors, the battle began 
anew, the air filled with smoke and shouts, and to the cries of Christian 
avengers the Moors fled the castle. The crowd shouted its satisfaction and, 
as darkness approached, gathered to watch the fiices de betifffUit, fireworks 
in which the figure of Saint George on horseback appeared over the tower 
of the castle (SAnchoOcana 1935) . 
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Far to the northwest, in Sain^a (Orense) a similar drama is reenacted 
in the fall. The Moors occupy' a mined castle, in which Christian prisoners 
are held chained. In a fashion similar to that of Akoy and Villena the 
Christian general demands the rendition of the castle: “in the name of 
the AH Pow'ei'ful, and in honor of my beloved Patria, I come to demand 
that you deliver up the castle which you so unjustly hold, and release the 
Christian captives, my beloved subjects, whwn you hold in your power." 
"In the name of Mohamet, my true God and Prophet," i-eplies the Moorish 
general, “I will never surrender it unless you win it with the sword.” In¬ 
sults are hurled back and forth, and presently the battle breaks ont, 
enlivened by the presence of “artillery," tin cannons from which explosive 
charges are dred, pi'oducing a din comparable to a real battle. Finally 
the castle is stormed, the Moors are ttiken prisoner, put in their own 
chains, and offered as slaves to the Virgen ite ht Merced, in honor of whom 
the desta is held (Ramon y FemSndea 1945c). 

Comparisons and Comments 

The three fiestas described from my deld notes have no diract American 
counterparts. But, even thougli they are in many ways quite distinct fmm 
American forms, it is clear that many of the elements that characterize 
them have crossed the Atlantic- This is true, for example, of the "heavy 
image" motif in miracle legends, of devil dancei's who participate in re¬ 
sponse to a vow, of the use of dute and drum for much desta music, of 
feasting, of hoi-seback riding, and the like. And of coui-se, in America, as 
in Spain, religious brotherhoods assume responsibility for the expenses and 
arrangements of liestas. 

The drama of Moors and Christians was introduced early into America, 
and has continued as a popular presentation down to the present time. 
The American forms, however, have experienced the reduction that charac¬ 
terizes so much conquest culture. Dramatic aspects are few, and more 
often than not the “drama” is limited to dancing. Possibly, in the early 
days of the Conquest, itioors and Ciiristians more nearb' resembled Spanish 
forms. Toor (1947, pp. 347-349) says that in Mexico Spaniards formerly 
participated in the activity on the occasion of bulldghts and other destas 
and that later the dramas were performed on a grand scale only at religious 
fiestas. Since about 1910, she says, the dance has declined in elaborateness. 
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Notes 

^Th* "heavy theme Ib inidespriMid in Spanish Aiu^rka. Tho S^n.lc Entifrrtt 

of TzintJEunmn arrived \n this fashion 194S&, pp. 192-193)* and sJiiiilar ac- 

counts are found in other parts of ATexico. This La Moroto Beat's "'type 11'^ in his 
claasl 6 cation of Peruvian legends (1953, pp. ^9-91K 

*1 know of only one piece in Ameriira where cowbells are hung from the waists of 
danwrs: the beUs used by the "devilB** of San Prancisoo de Yara In Ven^ueln (Diaz 
UfiKTin 1S5Z, p. 98). 

■*‘I>cvIl“ dancers are common in Spanish America. Those of Corpus Chrlsti of San 
Frnncisoo de Yare^ however, are the ones that particularly rescnihle, but are not iden¬ 
tical with* ^oflc of AlmonaoifL The ^'devils*' duoe in nespoiise to a vow, but they are 
never peimittcd to enter the church. 

‘As previoiisly pointed out, Sants Agueda, as a fiesta day, seenia to be completely 
unknown in Spanish Amoiica, 

*Caro Saroja, drawing upon our joint field notes, ha^ also published an account of 
this fl^U {195Ta), 

*Tho tsmborilero is the tradltionai fie&ta musician In Spain, now unfortunately often 
replaced by a wlnd^and-strlng orchestra. The throe-holed flute, called gait* (not lo be 
confused with tho Galician bagpipe^ also eoJldd gaita) in Huolva and many other parts 
of Spain, and called in other province^, la held and played with the Ungora of 

the loft handn The HueJva drum, or fainhur, is of large alsje. The one used at the 
fiesta described was approximately 70 env long and 45 cim in diainfiter. This drum is 
suspended from the left elbow by a haavy leather strap, and is played by a single 
drumstick held in the right hsnd. The head of tho drum Is of goatskin, i^aid to give a 
better tone than other covers, and a cord is stretched taut across this head so that it 
vibralcs when the drum is struck, amplifying the sound (pi. 9, right)^ This head¬ 
string is also foand In other parts of Bpain, for instance, in the province of Leon, hut 
I do not know whether it is universal or not. In some provinces the drums ur^ smaller, 
apparentEy teaching their smalleat siBo in Maltorca, whore they dangle gracefully frt^m 
the left wrist None appears to be as smaJl ah the tiny drums u^ed in Mexican fiestas 
(aa In tho vcl/fdor pole ^'dence''), which are suspended from the little finger of the left 
hand. (The photogrspb fpl. 9* right] shows the drummer of the ftesU of San Benito in 
Cerro do Ande%'aIo. The instruments are Identical to those of La Puebla*) 

A t&mtwrilero ia usually a fuU-Ume speeiallsL The one at the mmerfa nf the Vjrgen 
do la Pena came from near-by Villanueva de los Cnstillejos, and was paid 2m pesetas 
for five days* In addition to which he reecived a good deal in the form of tips, 

"Tho lanzadores form a hereditary company, and those vchn danced in 19G0 were all 
mlmtives. The oldwt was 73, a veteran of 50 years of dancing, the yotiugest was still 
in hLs Socially they belonged to the lower middle cSe 4 ?s, and w'cie laborers rather 
than farmem or pTufessionol men like tho mayordomos. Although they receix'ed 35 
pesetas for their fiesta performance—a fact which placed ttiom in a very diffeivni 
category from mayordomiw—their real rcawm for dancing was pride and pleasure in 
being known ah skilled craftsmen. 

■ The account of this fiesta is given to sor^'e aa a type, in contrast to tho ffeatas of 
patron saints of towns in Spanish America described in detail in a series of ethnog- 
rtiphioa. The origin given here of the mirflculnuB imsge is a common motif In Spain 
(except for the “double disco very"' fealu-o), and also in Spanish America. Morote 
Best does not clasaify It os a sepiiTnte type (as 1 believe he should), but gives an 
aliUrOBt ^rfact type-example parallel, that of the Virgon del Socorro* from the province 
of Trujillo (1953, p. 63)* In general the Spanish romcria ii quite difTerent in “feel" 
from the common fiesitaa of SpaniBh America. 
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THE CONCEPT OF CULTURAL CRYSTALLIZATION 

I N conclusion, J now wish to consider very briefly what happens to a 
conquest culture—that of Spain, of course—in a new world. Conquest 
cuiture, as pointed out in chapter 2, represents but a small part of the 
totality of trtaits and complexes that comprise the donor culture. Then, 
through a second screening process in the geographical region of the 
recipient peoples, conquest culture is still further reduced, in the process 
of playing its role as a builder of colonial culture. Two distinct but related 
anaJ^’tical approaches help us to understand this reduction process. The 
first deals with the social and psychological mechanisms whereby recipient 
peoples, in those situations in which they are allowed choice, exercise dis¬ 
cretion in accepting and rejecting elements presented to them. The second 
deals with the time dimension, with the sequence in presentation of con¬ 
quest culture. It suggests a concept, which may be called "cultural crystal¬ 
lization,” illustrating how essentially nonsocial and nonpsychological 
factors may be very significant in determining what the final stabilized 
fon^ of an accuiturated society will be. These approaches, and the con¬ 
clusions they lead to, are discussed in turn. 

The operation of social and psychological mechanisms both produces and 
is governed by the sti'ucture of the contact situation. In relation to areas 
of high culture, and especially to Mexico, it is well to bear in mind that, 
although we tend to think only in terms of Indians acculturating to Spanish 
ways, there were, in fact, two recipient groups in process of change: 
Indian and Spanish. Every Spaniard in America represented some phase 
of the donor culture, and thereby helped carry conquest culture. At the 
same time each Spaniard was exposed not only to Indians, but also to other 
Spaniards, who often faced him with laws and regulations, and with less 
formal cultural items, many of which were very strange to him. That is, 
the Spaniard as well as the Indian was exposed to conquest cuiture. Both 
were faced with a sinular problem of selection and adjustment. The 
Spaniard did not have to adjust to metal tools, domestic animals, the plow, 
and Christianity, but he did have to come to terms with a new sociopolitical 
and environmental situation and to other Spaniards and their customs as 
well as to the Indians. 

The manner in which boWi Indian and Spaniard and their mestizo off¬ 
spring were exposed to conquest culture was structured by the social set¬ 
ting, and particularly by the division of society into urban and rural 
components. This division, as it existed in pre-Conquest times, can be 
thought of in terms of the familiar folk-urban continuum with, to use 
Aguirre BeltrAn's terminology, a “ceremonial center’* pole representing 
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the elite traHition and a "community culture" representing the peasant 
tradition (1957, pp. 26-33). 

In the very first years of the Conquest, acculturation must have been 
marked by much direct transmission from Spaniards to Indians all along 
this continuum, and from Spaniards to Spaniards, But as Spanish cities 
were founded and native cities wei'e rebuilt, the picture changed. The 
native urban-elite authority structure was replaced by the Spanish equiva¬ 
lent so that, instead of a continuum both poles of which represented varU 
ants of a single cultui'e, there now existed a continuum for which the 
authority pole was Spanish. After this modifiefl continuum was estab¬ 
lished, and after the initial culturally mixed mestizo populations came into 
being, the acculturation process took the familiar pattern of flow of influ¬ 
ence downward and outward, from the urban-elite pole to lower classes 
and peasants. Spanish, hispanicized, and partly hispanicized peoples all 
along this continuum therefore continued to be exposed to new Spanish in¬ 
fluences as they were passed along fram cities, and these peoples in tiii*n be¬ 
came a point of diffusion of the items they accepted, to other populations 
less influenced by Spain. 

The sociopsychological mechanisms whereby tlie peoples along this con¬ 
tinuum screened conquest culture, accepting what they perceived to tje 
desirable and within their reach and rejecting what they perceived to be 
undesirable and within their ability to refuse, can be best observed in 
relation to Indian culture reacting to conquest culture, since this offers 
the maximum contrast. Without attempting a thorough study of these 
mechanisms, the following observations may be made: 

1. In the field of material culture and techniques, Spanish forms were 
welcomed when they were i-ecognized by the Indians as useful, and when 
there were no indigenous counterparts or when indigenous counterparts 
were rudimentary'. New crops, agricultural implements, and domestic ani¬ 
mals were recognized by must Indian gi'OUps as useful. And since 
indigenous patterns of care of the few domestic animals known did not fur¬ 
nish a broad enough base on which radically to modify Spanish practices 
of animal husbandry, these are ovenvhelniingly predominant in America. 
Where agriculture with some other tool tlian the digging stick was feasi¬ 
ble, the utility of Spanish methods, especially the plow and ox. was usually 
apparent; hence in much of America, Spanish agricultural techniques used 
in preparing the ground, sowing, and harvesting (e.g., broadcast sowing 
of grain and the division of fields into melgas) predominate. With respect 
to heavy transpoi'tation the Spanish solid-wheeled oxcart, the carro cfti'r- 
rfdn. had no native competitor in America, and it was soon widely adopted. 
Indigenous metalworking techniques were so limited that they offered no 
serious competition to European methods. 

Conversely, where there were satisfactory native counterparts, Spanish 
influence was much less marked. Tliis is particularly appai'ent with respect 
to food, and in the practices and beliefs associated with the life cycle. 
Although religious, political, and social institutions were well developed 
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in America, and therefore might be expected to have changed less rapidly 
than they did, the special manner in which they were singled out for foiTnal 
attention by the conquerors caused the native institutions to disintegrate 
at a rapid rate. 

2. Again, in the field of material culture and techniques, Spanish forms 
set the pattern when they were recognized by the Indians as obviously 
superior to, or representing a significant extension of, their indigenous 
forms. The Moorisli roof tile, the primitive Iberian potter's kiln, and the 
Spanish carpenter’s simple tools were all widely (but by no means uni¬ 
versally) adopted. The ubiquity of Spanish-t>'pe fisliing devices certainly 
again reflects the fact that they were i^ecognized by Indians as preferable 
to their own types. At least some Spanish costume was better than existing 
Indian types; outside the area of the llama, wool cloth made possible by 
the introduction of sheep was an enormous boon to both sexes. The fulled 
bay eta skirt must have brought previously unknown comfort to Indian 
women, and woolen blankets, blouses, and jackets must have been appre¬ 
ciated by all wearers in cold areas. The Spanish fiat-bed loom, although 
by no means replacing the native back-strap loom, quickly found its place, 
further contributing to more adequate clothing and a more comfortable 
bed. (It must Ije remembered that the patterns of Indian clothing in parts 
of Colonial Amenca were also set by decree.) And the Old World crops 
of wheat, rye, bailey, sugarcane, and many vegetables and fruits, as well 
as Spanish animals—sheep, cattle, horses, the chicken, burre, and pig—- 
represent significant extensions of indigenous content. 

3. In the field of folk culture, in a somewhat limited sense of the term, 
the processes at work in the acceptance or rejection of Spanish elements by 
Indian cultures are less clear than in the two foregoing categories. We 
are <lealing here wntli areas of culture not of primary concern to State and 
Church and with areas of culture in which obvious superiority either does 
not exist or cannot be easily recognized. This is an area in which dtance, 
and perhaps the personality of unusual individuals, both Spanish anfl In¬ 
dian, seems to have played a very important role. With respect to such 
things as dietary pattenis, superstitions, folk medicine, folklore, and music, 
Spanish traits found themselv^ in competition with indigenous traits, 
and often with no clear advantage. Here individual motivation is an 
important factor, but at this distance in lime it is difficult to work out these 
motivations. We can aasume that the motivations that are important in 
contempomiy culture change—prestige and curiosity, to name two—were 
equally important in sixteenth-century America, but it is difficult to link 
these general motivations to the introduction of specific traits. To the 
extent that it can be done, it must be done with historical techniques. 

Now let us turn to the second of the hvo approaches—that involving a 
time dimension—^which help in understanding wlmt happens to conquest 
culture in the recipient area. This approach concerns the question of the 
geographical origin in Spain of Hispanic American traits and complexes. 
The problem is whether we can find Spanish foci or distribution areas for 
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prototypes of such things as agricultural tools, transportation devices, 
fishing techniques, clothing forms, beliefs and practices associated with the 
life cycle, and popular religious observances. If we find such distribution 
areas, what implications do they hold for understanding the sequence of 
presentation of conquest culture to America? And what do they have to 
do witli the concept of “cultural crystallization?’’ 

Although peninsular distribution areas for Hispanic American proto¬ 
types have not been worked out in detail, certain broad patterns, which will 
shortly be pointed out, do exist. That is, Spanish culture in America does 
not represent an equal and balanced selection from all parts of the country; 
some areas of Spain are much more heavily represented than others. Why 
is this? A common explanation Is based on the theory of what may be 
called “proportional representation/' Since we know that cultures meet 
through their carriers, each individual—each emigrant of a donor cul- 
ture^is a potential device for transmitting something of his local culture 
to the new region. Therefore, it might be expected that each geographical 
area of such a country as Spain would be represented culturally in America 
in proportion to its share of the total numbers of emigrants who left the 
peninsula. The apparent predominance of Andalusian and Extremaduran 
traits in America is therefore often “explained" by saying that "a majority 
of conquistadors and settlers came from these areas." 

If we utilize the data presented in this monograph to determine whether 
in fact the cultures of Andalusia and Extremadura are most heavily 
represented in America, we come to the conclusion that this popular belief 
is essentially correct. Minor modifications are needed: eastern Andalusia 
appears less important, and much of New Castile and the southerly parts 
of Old Castile and Ledn must be included in the area of greatest influence. 
Here are samples of the data that lead one to this conclusion: 

Affrtfiutture.—In America the Andalusian and Extremaduran plow is 
found to the apparent exclusion of all other peninsular forms. The highly 
useful Castilian threshing sledge (tribulum) is unknoiivn, while the absence 
of the modem Andalusian threshing cart (the ancient plostellum) can 
be explained on the basis of its nineteenth-century relntroduction into 
southern Spain, so that it was not available in earlier centuries for export 
to America. For drawing plows and carts the north-Spanish neck yoke 
is uncommon or absent in America, its place taken by the central-southern 
Spanish horn yoke. 

Fitthing .—^American net types and terminology, especially the various 
parts of the jabega-chinchorro seine, suggest the Andalusian coast rather 
than Galicia or Catalonia. 1 have no explanation, however, for the puzzling 
fact that the term "chinchorro’’ appears to be used in all Spanish America 
to the complete exclusion of the more common Spanish term “jabega," and 
the near exclusion of the term "bolidhe," Perhaps American net forms are 
drawn from a very limited area of Andalusia where the term “chinchorro" 
predominated. In view of the great variation in terminology applied to 
similar nets along Spanish coasts, this is certainty a possibility. 
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Arts ojm£ cra/ts.—Spanish American folk pottery techniques of penin¬ 
sular origin appear to draw most heavily on Spanish forms found from 
Granada west, and then north to Leon, while American manufacture of 
finer ware, such as Talavera, is due to Sevillian and Toledan influence. 
With respect to the textile arts, the south-Spanish horizontal spinning 
wheel lather than the north-Spanish upright model is found in America. 
Spanish American folk costume suggests south Spain rather than north 
Spain 1 for example, the garments of peasant women from Old Castile 
north are surprisingly different from those of women in rural America. 
Some specific items, like the Uipada of colonial Peru, quite obviously come 
from Andalusia. Salamancan jewelry, especially such things as articulated 
silver fish, appears to be ancestral to many Peruvian and Mexican forms. 

Social jmtfems.—To the extent that a peninsular type of compadrazgo 
is ancestral to Hispanic American variants, it is Andalusian. Negatively, 
the absence in America of the widespread Old Caetilian-Leonese institution 
of bachelora' societies (p, 1261, and of most of the popular wedding cus¬ 
toms and forms of horseplay of north-central and northwest Spain, is 
significaiit, 

Fiinerary practices.—On the basis of available data the customs of Ex¬ 
tremadura, Huelva, and parts of Neii^' Castile are particularly suggestive 
of America, although the baile del angelito points to the southeast. At the 
time of the Conquest, however, this custom may well have been much more 
widespread. Negatively, the north-Spanish funeral orgy appears not to have 
characterized America, nor have paid mourners been noted in the New 
World. Likewise, north-Spanish inheritance patterns seem to have had 
little influence in America, whereas south-Spanish forms have been im¬ 
portant. 

Popular rebgiaits practices ,—A number of widespread central and 
northern Spanish activities are little knoMTi or lacking entirely in Ameri¬ 
ca Among these are the pig of St. Anthony, the Candlemas torte, the fes¬ 
tivities of Santa Agueda and the married women's cofradfa, and la maya. 
The "burial of the sardine,” general in central and northern Spain in 
eai'lier years, was absent in Andalusia, and very' rare in America. 

Speech ,—Although linguistic acculturation is an enormously complicated 
subject, which cannot be touched upon here, in a general way it seems that 
southern and western Spanish variants of Castilian were more important 
in America than central and northern foims. 

This list deals primarily with cultural elements brought to America 
through informal channels, It is clear that the formally transmitted cate¬ 
gories of culture, in which Church and State policy were predominant, are 
Castilian rather than AndaJusian-Extremaduran. This is to be expected, 
for the obvious reason that Castile was the kingdom of the ruling house 
and of the administrators and churchmen most concerned with government. 

If we therefore ignore these formally transmitted categories of culture, 
it looks as if we have a good case for the hypothesis of "proportional rep¬ 
resentation" as it is popularly expressed: a preponderance of southern and 
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western influences, because of a preponderance of emigrants from these 
areas. But we know now, from data presented in chapter 3, that the old 
belief in the importance of settlers from Andaiusia and Extremadura is 
not borne out b}' demographic data. Sufficiently large numbers of emi¬ 
grants came from nearly all paits of the country, so that we might logically 
expect less Andaiusian-Extremaduran influence and more from Old Castile, 
Asturias, Navari'C, Aragon, Leon, and Galicia. What explanation can be 
advanced to explain the seeming anomaly of a disproportionately large 
total of cultural influences stemming from Andalusla-Extrcmadura as 
compared wth the numbers of emigrants from these regions? 

The answer appears to lie in the se^ruence of formation and presentation 
of conquest culture. It is probable that at any given time undirected con¬ 
quest culture (i.e., that not controlled by Church and State) was made up of 
elements which reflected at least a rough correlation between subcultural 
areas and numbers of emigrants from these areas. This means that con¬ 
quest culture was not formed overnight, to remain essentially static over 
a long period of time. Rather, it was fluid, changing over the years as the 
composition of its carriers changed. At any specific time it was given 
shape by the culture type of the most numerous groups of emigrants, at 
least as far as informally transmitted elements are concerned. 

In its earliest manifestation, then, it must have represented the local 
culture of the first waves of conquistadors and settlers. And these people, 
w'e know, did come in significant numbers from Andalusia and Extrema¬ 
dura. While it is true that, if we consider the entire sixteenth century or 
even the first fifty years of widespread emigration, nearly all parts of 
Spain were represented in sigtiificant quantity, it is also true that during 
the first two or three decades the pTOvinces of western Andalusia, Extre¬ 
madura, New Castile, southern Leon, and southern Old Castile were 
particularly well represented. This is by no means a homogeneous culture 
area, but there are basic similarities which stem from the fact that its 
northern part had recolonized its southern part several centuries earlier. 

Therefore, during the very first years of conquest and settlement in 
America, in its unplanned aspects conquest culture represented southwest 
and west-central Spain rather than the north. This initial phase was rela¬ 
tively short, although I hesitate to set a time span. It was a highly fluid, 
formative period in America in which the basic ansivera to new conditions 
of life had to be found, and a rapid adaptation to changed conditions on the 
part of both Indians and Spaniards was imperative. This wa-s the period 
of the blocking out of colonial cultures. Quick decisions, individual and 
collective, conscious and unconscious, had to be made on innumerable 
points. And the information on which settlers had to draw, in making 
these decisions, was the knowledge that characterized their particular 
variants of Spanish culture. 

The basic outlines of the new colonial cultures took shape at a rapid 
rate. Once they became comparatively well integrated and offered prelimi¬ 
nary answers to the moat pressing problems of settlers, their forms became 
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more ri^d; they tna 5 ' be said to have crystallized. After cty'stallization, 
and durinjr a period of reasonably satisfactory adjustments to social and 
natural environments, the new Spanish American colonial cultures appear 
to have become more resistant to continuing Spanish influence. These 
stabilizing’ cultures were then less receptive to change and less prone to 
accept new elements from the parent culture which had been left behind 
or rejected in the initial movement. 

When, then, increasing numbers of emigi'ants from more northerly 
areas reached the New World, they encountered a going concern to which 
they had to adapt themselves. The culture they brought with them, which 
would have been perfectly adequate in working out solutions to new pi-ob- 
lems in America, -w&Si now less important, simply because it came later 
in the time sequence. 

The duration of the initial period of fluid cultural conditions and hospi¬ 
tality to Spanish forms is difficult to determine. It varied from place to 
place, depending on the date of effective conquest. On the mainland this 
initial period began and ended first in central Mexico, whereas in South 
America it came some years later. Writing about Yucatan. Scholes says 
that the basic pattern of Hispano-indian society 

was civnriy niarkcd out by the end ef the Sixteenth century or about sixty yean after 
the Conquest. By that time a new ruling caste of foreiiui oriitin, exlpemely jealous of 
its {triTilegies, had obtained firm control over the destinies of the Maya race; . . . and 
a coasiderable amount of fusion of cuUnne. especially in the realm of religion, had 
taken place. During tfte ^nmindvf of Hit wtonial theite banc prvtifenu of 

proviimal ofteittii rcnialwd estetitiallj/ fhc so nr C1987, p. 531, my italics!. 

There is evidence for the validity of the concept of cullurai crystaliiza- 
tion from other sources. Hershovits, faced with the problem of reconciling 
the fact that slaves were dratvn from a wide African area but that major 
Negro influences in America apparently represent a relatively restricted 
area on the west coast, has come to similar conclusions. He believes the 
answer to his problem lies in the fact that "the slaves who come late to the 
New World had to accommodate themselves to patterns of Negro behavior 
established earlier on the basis of the customs of the tribes” that preceded 
them (1941, p, 52), just as Spaniards who came to America after the 
earliest phases of conquest bad to adjust to prevailing circumstances. 

Itorsuing this line of reasoning further, he suggests that in colonial 
United States the early Senegalese arrivals 

wen* urvemhudowed hy the traditioiui ©f the more numerous Guinea coast Nogroeg; 
while nn for lato-comcm such ns the Conao Ni^rues, the slnvcs they found were 
numnrouB enough, and well enough establighed, to have traiulnted their moden of be¬ 
havior . .. Into commuhily patterns (tSiVf., p. 52}. 

I believe that similar processes explain the apparent predominance of 
southern and western Spanish forms in America. In the very early years 
of the conquest of America, Andalusian and Extremaduran emigrants were 
numerically superior to those from all other areas, even though well before 
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the end of the sixteenth century' this pattern had shifted di-astically. More¬ 
over, to the extent that items of material culture were carried to America— 
plows and nets, for example—they would ceilainiy be objects locally manu¬ 
factured near the seaports which traded with the Indies. Poor internal 
transportation in Spain would preclude the hauling of Castilian plows and 
Navarense yokes to Sevilla, when perfectly adequate local models were 
available. 

The early decades in America were decades of decision, a time when 
new adjustments and colonial cultures were roughed out and the basic out¬ 
lines set. To the extent that Church and State did not take charge, the 
customs and ways of the earliest immigrants had the best chance of surviv¬ 
ing, of finding niches in the new societies. Equally satisfactory competing 
forms, w'hich came with more northerly immigrants only a few years later, 
would find the functions they fulfilled already taken care of, and their car¬ 
riers, like the later African slaves in the United States, had to adjust to 
the forms already set. After the first several decades a comparative hard¬ 
ening of colonial cultures occuri'ed which, for a significant period of time, 
made these cultures less receptive to new items and less tolerant in their 
appraisal of later Spanish cultural influence. 

If the concept of cultural crystallization is valid, it is clear that the com¬ 
mon anthropological emphasis on social and psychological phenomena to 
explain acceptance or rejection of new elements by a suboi'dinate people 
can never fully explain what takes place in an acculturation situation. The 
time sequence of formation and presentation of conquest culture plays 
an equally important role in determining the final selection of imported 
traits by native and colonial cultures. The sociopsychological reasons for 
acceptance and rejection can never be fully understood until they are 
placed in the perspective of time sequence and until it is recognized that 
new hybrid and drastically altered native cultures must make rapid de¬ 
cisions and then abide by most of these decisions, if they are to endure. 
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Misa del Gallo. 205; hlexican pas- 
torela, 20Sii: Moros y Criatiaiios, 221- 
226? Patton plays, 178-180. iSTn? 
Epiphany miracle^ 169-170; Invention 
of the Crosa, 190 

EJidOf 66f 67 

EmigratiDEi to America, 2^ 30^33* 67-68, 
230, 232* 233 

Encuentra. images of Christ and Mar>> 
]3X ; in Americm, IB3n 
Epiphany. 15, 126. ISO, 165, 167, 168-170, 
296? in Ameriea, 187h 
Esparto, 24. 37, 62. 71. 94, 95. 105, 109 
Espinel, 4* 16* 81; in America, 77. 35 
Evil eye, 100. 117; aOlicta animals, 74-75; 
In America, 76 

Family, communal, extended, 153-154 
Finca, 52 

Fishing, 4. 26* 77-85? aeculturation ae- 
pects, 229, 239 

Fiehnuta; almadraba. 78. 80-81? atamyaT 
4* 16. 77. 81. 85? bollchc, 16 . IS, 82* 
85, 230; chlnehorro, 4, 16, 77. 78* 85* 
230? jabega, 10. 78, 79, 84, 230; trOS- 
malln, 4, 16, 77.80,85 
Flora of Spain 25-24 

GaiU* 71, 135. 147, 164. 226n 
Garabate* 54-55 

Geography of Spain, 21-22, 24^25 
Godparents; hnpUxmaJ. 114^ 120-122, 124n. 
133, 140* 182; tnarriaEi?* 132-183, l3Sp 
136, 137, 138, 140; baptismal, bless 
dying child, 122. 145 

Grid-plan town, 3„ 16, 34, 88-49 fw 4 #iw 
Guadalupe. Virgen do, 162. L60? in Amer¬ 
ica, 2D7n 

GypsleSi as anitna] shearers* 72^ pi. 4, 
bairom 

Hacienda. 51.52,69h, 70 
Herman dades* 168-164? burlap 152; Sati 
Bias, 210-211? de la Virgen dc la 
Pena, 215-221 paasna 
llistury of Spain* 25-33 
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Holy W&eti, 15* Ifll, 105, 107, 178^185, 
191^ 102: in Ameri^a^ l^n 

versus "cold”, in food, 0* 14-15^ 29n; 
in apiculture* 61 

Imnuieulato Conception, lOI^ 2Hl dance 
of seises, 197 

Imnps, mfraculousp 72, 159, 101-162, 200; 
Elche, 109-2005 Hoyos d& Espino, 101- 
102? Sftn Bias, 209^210 ? Vir^n do la 
Pens, 214^215+ 226n; Cuzco* 20Tn 
Inhei-itancfl, 152-155, 2015 ^n Amerlea, 156 
Inocentes* 205-206; in Americii, 20Sn 
I rri^ation, £4, 56* 57^ 58, 62-64 

Jabega, 16* 75, 79, B4* 230; for pack 
animals* 105 

Judas, bumlngr af, 180-181; In Amaiiea, 
IBSn 

Joeves de Comodres, 126* 173, I4ln-l42n 
Jueve^ de Compadres, 126, 173* l4ln-142n 
Jnevas Cordo, 173 
Juevea Lardera, 15* 173, 176 

Land: differential rights to, 67; taUfundio, 
29, 51, 153; minifundio^ 51t 57? share¬ 
cropping, 51* 64-65* 69 cl; eomznujial 
use of* 65-57? qiutlltiea ofp 60, 56; 
naming of fields, 50» 56-57 
Lavatoiin* of Sfnundy Thursday* 179; In 
America, lS 8 n 

Legends: miracle, 15S* 160. 161-152; San 
Ramon Nonato, 115; Corporalaa de 
Daroca. 192; Ekha, 199-200; Soyos 
do Espinov 251 202; Tepeyac. 207n; 
in America, 160^ 207li, 226 
Lent* 15* 161, 165* 167. 177-173 
Llomnas. 144, 148; ahseiit in America* 
157n 

Markets* 5, 34, 47* 164, 1D7-U0 
Marriage, 131-141; contracts, 13L132; 
Importance of virginity, 32; elopement* 
130* 141 

Matraea, l69, 179; in Amorlca, 188a 
May Pay* 167* 180-190; in America, 207n; 

May queen (la mayn), 189, 231 
Ma^'ordnmia, 164 

Maypole* 189, 199; in Americit^ 207ii 
hlcasursa, in agriculture* 50, 67-68; of 
Arabic origin* 27 
Mesta, 70 


Misa del ruerpo presenter 144» 148* 160, 
I57n 

Moiu^ranee {custodia)* in Corpus CKristi 
proce^latis, 191, 193, 191 
Moorish culture: influence iu SpaiPt 
27; in agricultural terminology* 62 
Mores y Uristianos drama, 163* 221-225 
5iuurrifng* 144, 150-161 
Musical instruments: gaiU, 71, 135, 147, 
m, 226n; tamlwr, 27* 133, 147, IM, 
184. 216; ehirimSa, 1S4; clarfn, lS4; 
guitar, 130, 147, 220 

Names; persona I* 120; nickimmeti* 35, 
185: of domeflUc animals, 72-76 
Narrla sledge* 105; in America, llO 
Nativity scenes, 203-204; In America* 
208n 

Xevr Years, 167-168; in America, 187n 
Neria, 27, 50* 52433, 68; uncommon in 
American GSn 
Novena, 143-144, 160, 162 

Nuisiugp 118-119 

Palangre^ 4* 81; in America* 77* 8S 
Palm: in basketry, 94; burned to avert 
tempest, I78i lB8n; symbol of vir¬ 
ginity, 145 
Palm Sunday, 176 

Pariuritioitp 115-117; parldera delivery 
cbair« 116, I24n; postpartum carie, 
118-119 

Passion plays* 178-180^ 185, I88n 
Patron saint* 108, 158* 165, 162, lG4, 165, 
209 

Penitentes^ 181-182; in America* 1880 
Persian water wheel (arena)* 60, 62, 63 
Ptlgrimagea* 158, 161* 168* l60n, I9l* 200; 
to SuitiagD de Compostela, 27-28, 40- 
42* 43* 165; lo aid conception* 113, 
124n 

Pinata, 165, 306; Doiolngp do, I5» 176-177; 
in America, tS8n 

Plaza, 3, 34, 38-45 poss^n* 47-48* 49! to 
contract worfters, 50; for markets* 
159-110 

PEaws* 4* 18* 50, 52-54, 235; plowing* 58; 

plowing in carnival, 173; 176 
PlostellutP thrediing cart, 16, Gl, 56-B5, 
68, 230 

Political divisions of SpaLp. * (map), 26 
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FottfflTp 5, 27p 57-94, 102, 109; eHecU oi 
whe«l, 5S-29; simple whtf*!, &9; coiLiii^, 
B9; kilns, S, S9, 90, 91-92* 102. 229, 
231; siE# measures, 90-^91; in 4 C^P.Itii- 
rmttiin, 229, 231 
PregnaTicy, 1I2| 114-lli 
FresanctiOed, Service of, 179* l&O 

Etain cupi«, 99,103 
EtmnchOp G2 
Reboso, 98-99, 103 

Romcriss, T2, 984 125, 102, 163, 164, 168n, 
209, 213, 215 

Rope-makinj^; wh wip 96,102; larabil3a+ 9S, 
102 

Sneta, 132, 183-134 
SainU, HO, 162-163, 165 
3ait Aguslin, 61 

San Antun Ahmd, 75; pi^ of, 16^ 75; ab¬ 
sence of pig* custdin In Anif^rica, 76» 
231 

San Antonio, 12B, 140, 162, 163, 165, 213* 
231; traaunent In America^ l42n 
San Bias. 15, 62, 163, 167, I7l, 206; in 
Ameiioa, LBTn; fiesta in Alntormciil, 
209-212 

San Wdro* 62, 162, 167, 190-193, 206 
San Juan, vlln, 71, 75, 128, 129-130, 165, 
167, 108-199; in Amerie*, 69n, 20®n 
San Marcos^ 52; bull of, 75, 76 
San Fascual Bnllun, announces death, 
144-145 
San P edro^ 71 

San Ranton Normto, llS^ 163; in America, 
124n 

San Silvcatre, 126,167 
Sania Agoeda, 16. 167, 171-172, 206. 231; 
apparent absence in America, I87n, 
231; feata in Zamarramalo, 212-213; 
absence of 6eata in America^ ^6 
Santiago do ComposteU* 27-23* 40-4 2» 43; 
109, 1S3 

Santo Entienro, ISO, 192, I S3 ; [□ AEneri ca* 
I8®n 

Sardine, burial of, 15, 165, 174-175, 206, 
231; absancG in America, l®7n« 233 
Scapulimancy divination, 114 
Seises danrera, 196-197 
Sorape, 99^ 102 


Slelc palabras, sermOn de, ISO, 182 
Si^ake, dticka human znitk^ 119 
Stone-boilings, Basque^ 71 
Strangers^ attitude towmtda, 35-36 
Streets, naming of, 34, 37-38 
Superstitions: agriculturaJ, 50* 51^ 60-61* 

62, 69fi; Assumption Day, 199; bees* 
74; othor animalfi* 75; baptism* I2l; 
birtb, 116, 110, 117* 121; doath, 146. 
151, 156; New Years, 68; pregriancy* 
113-114; wedding days, 134; nursing, 
118-119 

Taparfa. 97-98, 103. 231 
Tarabilla, rope ipinner, 95, 102 
Taraaea, 102, 194-195, 197; in America, 
208n 

Terracing, agTiculturah 57 

Testaments^ 143, 154* IBo 

Tbraahing teebniquoa^ 4* 16, 50* 51* 56-56* 

63* 230 

Tie-dying, 99, lOl, 103 
Tinieblas* 179-184 pa^m 
Tomabods, 13S* 13® 

Totvi%-p1annii^* 33-47 
TmuRbumanee, 7D* 76; 74; calllc* 

71; bogs, 72; sheep, 70 
Tramport. 104-106; narria sledge, |0S, 
HOs carrfli ebirrion, 105-106* HO* 228; 
wheel types, 106-107, llO 
Trasniallo, 4, 16^ 60; in America,, 77, 80 
Tribulum threshing sledge, 16, 61, 66-56, 

63, 230 

VeloHo fwaJfieh M3, 146, 147. 162, I6d 
Via Crueis* 177-178, 180, iSl 
Vieja lie la Cuareama, 177; ahaence In 
America* lS®n 

Vlrgen dc La Pena, 162; fiesta of* 21S-221 
Votive offerings^ 160* 1$3, 171; in Hoyos 
do Espino, 2D2 

Weaving* 4, 27, lOO-lOl^ 162-103 ; in ac* 
enlkiLratlen, 229, 231 
Weddings, 134-139. 231 
Windmills* 62^3,214 

Yokeii* 50^ 61, 107^108; in America, 110^ 
S80, 234 


Zambomba friction drum, 76, 208 
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